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FUNCTION 

[Extract  from  Secretary's  report  1892  (Regents  bulletin  16)  p.  119-20.] 

Few  who  have  watched  their  remarkable  growth  in  the  past 
dozen  years  now  doubt  that,  however  much  details  may  be 
modified  after  farther  experience,  in  its  essential  features  the 
summer  school  has  come  to  stay.  Thousands  testify  after  trial 
that  the  change  of  surroundings  and  occupation,  the  stimulus  of 
congenial  companions  interested  in  the  same  subjects  and  the 
many  provisions  of  our  best  summer  schools  for  healthful  recrea- 
tion are  better  preparation  for  hard  work  the  next  year  than  a 
vacation  spent  in  idleness.  In  brief,  it  is  evident  that  the  ten- 
dency is  growing  among  teachers  to  congregate  for  a  few  weeks 
during  the  long  vacation ;  our  problem,  therefore,  is  how  to  get 
the  most  good  from  these  meetings.  Much  depends  on  the 
contagious  inspiration  of  large  numbers  with  common  sympathies 
and  on  the  great  advantage  of  cooperation  in  meeting  necessary 
expenses.  Therefore,  as  with  colleges  and  universities,  it  is 
desirable  not  to  multiply  the  number  but  to  improve  the  facilities 
and  standards  of  the  few  necessary  to  accommodate  different 
sections  and  classes.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  establish  summer 
schools  unless  in  location  and  equipment  they  offer  unusual  advan- 
tages. Many  think  of  the  location  as  limited  to  some  summer 
resort  which  attracts  visitors  because  of  its  special  healthful- 
ness    or    natural     beauties,   but    there    are    two    other    con- 
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siderations  even  more  important:  (1)  the  available  educa- 
tional plant ;  (2)  the  opportunities  offered  outside  the 
school  by  its  environment.  To  one  not  accustomed  to  such 
privileges,  six  weeks  in  the  atmosphere  of  one  of  our  great 
universities  like  Columbia  or  Cornell,  with  their  libraries,  labora- 
tories and  museums,  would  be  educationally  many  fold  more 
valuable  than  the  same  time  in  the  most  beautiful  summer  resort 
in  the  world.  A  teacher  in  a  country  village  who  has  seldom 
if  ever  had  the  immense  educational  advantages  of  residence  even 
for  a  few  weeks  in  a  great  metropolis,  would  find  six  weeks  at 
Columbia  in  the  heart  of  New  York  vastly  more  helpful  than  at 
a  summer  resort,  which  differs  so  little  from  the  year's  regular 
surroundings.  On  the  other  hand  students  or  teachers  from 
cities  profit  most  from  a  session  in  the  country  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  crowded  streets  and  as  near  as  possible  to  nature's  heart. 
Our  state  offers  unequaled  locations  for  summer  schools  of  all 
types  and  is  destined  to  supply  not  only  the  demands  of  its  own 
citizens  but  also  of  an  increasing  number  from  beyond  its  borders. 
The  greatest  and  most  widely  known  of  this  group  of  institutions 
has  its  home  in  New  York,  and  has  given  to  the  language  the 
word  Chautauqua  and  to  the  race  an  educational  system,  for 
Chautauqua  students  are  found  not  only  in  every  state  in  the 
Union  but  in  msiny  foreign  countries.  The  summer  school  is 
only  one  phase  of  Caautauqua's  great  work,  but  this  offers  the 
greatest  attractions  to  those  who  will  profit  most  by  leaving 
cities  and  universities  for  restful  weeks  on  the  lake  and  in  the 
woods  of  this  world-famous  summer  city. 

Columbia  college  with  its  magnificent  and  rapidly  growing 
university  facilities  and  its  unrivaled  location,  could  offer  the 
greatest  inducements  for  those  who  wished  to  enjoy  city 
advantages.  Those  who  have  tried  the  experiment  are  uniformly 
surprised  to  find  that  for  students  there  is  little  force  in  the 
objection  that  such  a  summer  school  is  out  of  the  fashionable 
season.  The  summer  student  is  less  interested  in  dinners,  balls 
and  social  functions  than  in  the  architecture,  institutions  and  life 
of  the  great  city,  which  continue  without  interruption." 

For  those  who  wish  to  secure  the  facilities  of  a  great 
university  with  wonderful  scenerv  ami  the  restfulness  of  the 
country,  Cornell  offers  a  combination  probably  unequaled. 

a  The  summer  school  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  was  not  started  till 
See  p.  52. 
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DEVELOPMENT 

The  modern  summer  school  combines  two  radically  different 
ideas.  Primarily  it  is  the  19th  century  form  of  the  Greek 
"games,"  though  emphasizing  more  strongly  the  intellectual  side 
of  the  classic  assemblies ;  but  it  is  also  an  expression  of  the 
tendency  to  popularize  learning,  which  belongs  to  the  middle 
ages  and  has  no  place  in  Greek  ideas.  The  thought  developed 
through  medieval  cathedrals  and  universities,  but  its  most  far- 
reaching  achievement  was  the  invention  of  the  printing  press  by 
which  the  exclusive  claim  of  the  church  to  education  was  forever 
ended.  Through  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  however  the 
universities  lapsed  into  the  same  error  which  had  beset  the 
monasteries,  and  it  remained  for  this  century  to  throw  open  the 
university  doors  both  to  send  forth  teachers  to  the  people  and  to 
admit  during  months  of  leisure  to  the  rare  and  delightful  privi- 
leges of  university  residence  those  unable  to  enter  as  regular 
students. 

One  of  the  first  experiments  in  systematic  summer  work  was 
in  1869  when  Harvard  university  conducted  a  class  in  elementary 
zoology  giving  instruction  mostly  in  the  field.  Four  years  later 
Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  established  his  famous  summer  school  on 
Penikese  island  in  Buzzard's  bay.  The  plan  was  to  give  practi- 
cal instruction  to  young  naturalists  and  to  "  establish  a  school 
where  teachers  from  our  schools  and  colleges  could  make  their 
vacations  serviceable  both  for  work  and  recreation  by  direct 
study  of  nature."  Encouraged  by  the  success  and  inter/  t  of  the 
field  work,  some  Harvard  professors  determined  to  increase  the 
usefulness  of  their  departments  by  offering  classes  in  the  summer 
weeks  to  those  who  could  not  afford  to  come  to  the  university 
during  the  college  year.  As  the  value  of  this  work  became 
evident  it  was  adopted  by  the  governing  boards  of  the  university 
and  allowed  to  count  toward  a  degree. 

The  most  famous  summer  school  in  the  world  had  its  birth  in 
1874,  when  Rev.  now  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent  chose  Chau- 
tauqua in  southwestern  New  York  as  the  ideal  place  for  a 
Sunday  school  assembly.  Preparation  for  religious  instruction 
demanded  secular  knowledge  and  the  present  Chautauqua  is  the 
result  of  plans  for  the  most  successful  Bible  teaching.  Begin- 
ning with  a  two-week  session  for  Bible  study,  its  educational 
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system  now  includes  the  College  of  liberal  arts,  Teachers  retreat, 
School  of  sacred  literature,  schools  of  music  and  physical  educa- 
tion, besides  many  special  classes.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of 
Chautauqua  is  that  it  combines  with  the  summer  school  instruc- 
tion, a  popular  program  of  entertainments,  single  lectures  and 
addresses,  Sunday  sermons,  concerts  and  stereopticon  exhibitions. 
It  was  also  the  first  summer  extension  center  in  America. 

The  large  number  of  summer  "assemblies"  patterned  after 
Chautauqua  have  no  organic  connection  with  it,  though  they  have 
its  good  will  and  usually  its  direct  cooperation.  Some  have 
simply  taken  the  name  and  adopted  that  part  of  the  plan  repre- 
sented by  the  "popular"  features,  but  all  the  Chautauquas  of  the 
world  naturally  look  to  the  parent  organization  in  New  York  as 
their  headquarters  and  the  source  of  most  of  their  ideas  and 
plans. 

The  idea  of  a  general  summer  meeting  for  extension  students 
in  England  wras  first  presented  to  a  committee  which  had  met  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  a  system  of  reading  circles  after  the 
Chautauqua  plan.  The  leaders  thought  that  a  summer  meeting 
held  in  one  of  the  university  towns  would  give  extension  students 
an  opportunity  to  hear  many  professors  who  were  too  busy  to 
lecture  in  the  winter  courses.  Oxford  at  once  took  up  the  idea 
and  arranged  for  its  first  meeting  in  August,  1888.  Cambridge 
followed  in  1890.  The  success  of  these  summer  meetings  has 
done  much  to  develop  the  university  extension  spirit  among 
students  and  to  increase  popular  interest  in  the  universities  and 
in  education  generally. 

The  American  society  in  Philadelphia  adopting  the  general 
plan  of  Oxford,  held  its  first  summer  meeting  in  1892  and  aims 
to  continue  at  the  university  (Pennsylvania)  during  the  summer 
the  work  of  the  extension  centers  connected  with  the  society. 
A  special  feature  has  been  historical  pilgrimages  to  points  of 
colonial  and  revolutionary  interest. 

In  a  class  by  themselves  may  be  placed  the  schools  of  peda- 
gogic methods  designed  specially  for  teachers.  The  National  sum- 
mer school  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  and  the  Marthas  Vineyard  summer 
institute  founded  in  1878  are  leading  examples  of  this  type.  Wis- 
consin has  a  system  of  county  summer  schools  for  teachers,  one 
being  held  in  each  county  for  six  or  eight  weeks  in  preparation 
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for  the  examinations  for  state  certificate  under  direction  often 
of  the  county  superintendent  of  instruction. 

The  religious  conferences  for  Bible  study  form  another  group 
led  by  North  field  and  including  the  Western  students  conference 
at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  and  the  Southern  students  conference  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  The  American  institute  of  sacred  literature 
holds  summer  Bible  schools  at  many  of  the  large  Chautauqua 
assemblies  of  the  country,  and  a  summer  school  of  theology, 
similar  to  the  one  at  Oxford,  will  be  opened  this  year  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

In  1892,  the  Roman  catholics  of  America  made  the  experi- 
ment of  a  summer  school  at  New  London,  Conn.,  which  was  so 
successful  that  they  decided  to  organize  it  permanently.  Efforts 
were  made  by  various  localities  to  secure  so  important  an 
institution  as  the  national  summer  school  of  this  great  body,  but 
after  thorough  examination  the  authorities  decided  that  the 
peculiar  organization  of  higher  educational  interests  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  with  its  distinct  extension  department,  presented 
opportunities  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  As  a  result  the  three 
locations  from  which  the  final  choice  was  made  were  the 
Thousand  Islands,  the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks  and  the  site 
adjoining  Bluff  Point  on  Lake  Cham  plain  just  south  of  Platts- 
burg.  Of  these  the  la«t  was  finally  chosen  and  the  school  per- 
manently established  there  in  1893,  after  receiving  its  charter 
from  the  regents.  The  success  of  the  Plattsburg  school  has  led 
to  the  organization  of  a  western  catholic  summer  school  located 
at  Madison,  Wis.  The  first  session  will  be  in  1895  and  will  brine: 
together  Roman  catholics  from  all  sections  of  the  west. 

The  Winona  presbyterian  assembly  has  bought  Lakeside 
park,  at  Warsaw,  Ind.  and  will  make  it  the  summer  headquar- 
ters for  presbyterians  of  that  section.  The  program,  which  will 
be  similar  to  that  of  Chautauqua,  will  begin  with  the  opening  of 
the  assembly  by  ex-Pres.  Harrison. 

SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

[Extracts  from  a  paper  read  by  Sup't  Sherman  Williams  of  Glens  Falls,  at  a  meeting  o 
school  commissioners  and  superintendents  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  Feb  1835.] 

A  comparatively  new  educational  force  has  been  spreading 
over  the  country,  gaining  strength  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years 
and  interesting  many  classes  of  people,  but  as  yet  attracting 
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almost  no  attention  from  the  various  educational  organizations. 
I  can  not  find  that  the  subject  of  summer  schools  has  ever  been 
presented  at  any  educational  meeting  in  our  state.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  with  the  exception  of  the  paper  read  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  educational  association  at  Asbury 
Park  last  summer  by  Dr  E.  E.  White,  the  matter  has  never 
been  treated  at  any  educational  gathering  anywhere.  Dr 
White's  paper,  the  bulletin  on  summer  schools  issued  by  the 
University,  an  occasional  article  in  educational  papers,  constitutes 
the  whole  literature  on  the  subject  with  the  exception  of  circulars 
issued  by  the  schools  themselves.  When  we  consider  that  there 
are  summer  schools  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  in 
some  states  several,  and  that  they  are  not  for  teachers  only  but 
for  all  who  are  interested  in  intellectual  work,  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  movement  has  not  attracted  more  attention.  The  only 
phase  receiving  any  considerable  notice,  thus  far,  has  been  the 
Chautauqua  movement.  The  reason  that  the  summer  school  move- 
ment has  not  received  more  attention  is  doubtless  because  it  has 
been  believed  to  be  ephemeral  in  character.  About  the  time  of  its 
beginning  the  feeling  was  general  that  teachers  should  not  study  at 
all  during  their  long  vacation  because  their  work  was  so  wearing 
that  all  the  time  was  needed  for  rest.  That  idea  has  about  passed 
away.  The  fact  is,  that  20  years  ago  comparatively  few  intended 
to  make  teaching  a  life  work.  It  was  a  temporary  employment 
to  furnish  pin  money,  or  to  serve  as  a  stepping  stone  to  some 
profession  ;  in  the  latter  case  every  spare  moment  of  vacation 
was  wanted  for  study  for  the  coming  life  work.  When  this  con- 
dition changed  and  teaching  became  largely  a  permanent  work 
with  a  demand  for  better  teachers,  those  who  were  capable  and 
ambitious  were  no  longer  satisfied  to  be  idle  for  the  whole  of  a 
long  vacation.  This  has  led  to  interest  in  summer  schools  and 
will  make  them  a  permanent  feature  of  our  educational  work. 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  they  need  to  be  classified  and  their 
work  systematized.  They  are  now  too  much  without  a  clearly 
defined  plan.  So  far,  these  schools  have  been  a  growth,  and 
those  who  have  managed  them  have  felt  their  way  along  in 
uncertainty ;  lately,  however,  there  has  been  more  general  agree- 
ment as  to  future  policy  in  this  work,  among  those  who  have  had 
experience. 
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Preliminary  to  a  further  discussion  of  this  matter  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  summer  school  movement 
may  be  of  interest  and  serve  to  throw  some  light  on  the  future 
work  of  summer  schools. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  schools,  if  not  the  first,  was  a  class  in 
elementary  zoology  at  Harvard  in  the  summer  of  1869.  This 
school  is  still  in  existence  and  has  greatly  extended  its  course, 
though  still  mainly  a  school  of  science.  In  1873  Agassiz  founded 
his  famous  school  at  Penikese,  which  did  not  long  outlive  its 
illustrious  founder.  Columbia,  Cornell,  and  Harvard,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  other  colleges,  now  maintain  summer  schools.  These 
have  long  sessions,  not  less  than  six  weeks,  and  often  longer. 
At  present  they  furnish  the  best  opportunity  for  those  who  wish 
to  make  a  specialty  of  one  subject  but  they  do  not  furnish 
instruction  in  pedagogics. 

In  1874  Bishop  Yincent  established  the  school  at  Chautauqua 
which  is  the  parent  of  more  than  50  other  summer  assemblies  on 
the  same  plan.  Some  of  these  have  a  department  specially  for 
teachers,  though  they  have  not  been  a  great  success  because  only 
a  small  feature  in  a  great  work.  These  departments  at  the  Chau- 
tauqui  assemblies  are  a  mistake  and  will  greatly  hinder  the 
work  that  should  be  done.  If  a  teacher  wishes  rest  and  with  it 
general  culture  bearing  no  direct  relation  to  school  work,  Chau- 
tauqua is  an  excellent  place  to  select.  It  would  be  a  grand  thing 
if  every  teacher  could  spend  one  summer  at  Chautauqua. 

Many  special  schools  have  also  been  established,  among  which 
are  the  Summer  school  of  philosophy,  at  Glenmore,  N.  Y. ;  the 
College  students  conference,  at  Northfield,  Mass. ;  school  of 
applied  ethics,  at  Plymouth,  Mass..  and  others  for  such  subjects 
as  music,  drawing,  elocution,  library  work,  economics,  agri- 
culture, mechanic  arts,  etc.  Besides  these,  summer  schools  are 
held  in  England,  Germany,  Wales,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Japan  and  even  Turkey. 

Summer  schools  designed  specially  for  teachers  are  of  later 
date  than  those  already  mentioned.  The  first  was  organized  at 
Marthas  Yineyard  in  1878,  but  dealt  in  the  beginning  with 
subject  matter  only.  The  first  to  make  a  specialty  of  pedagogy 
was  the  National  summer  school,  which  held  its  first  session  in 
Saratoga  in  1885.     It  deserved  its  name  from  the  outset.     Its 
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instructors  came  from  many  states  and  its  students  from  half  the 
states  of  the  Union.  Since  then  it  has  had  instructors  from 
nearly  ever}'  state  in  the  Union,  students  from  every  state  and 
territory,  and  from  Canada,  Mexico  the  Bermudas,  Cuba  and 
England.  The  Xational  summer  school  has  had  some  half  a 
dozen  followers,  the  school  at  Marthas  Vinevard  and  the  one 
at  Bedford  City,  Ya.  being  about  the  same  in  character.  The 
academic  work  done  at  first  at  Marthas  Yineyard  is  still  con- 
tinued and  this  feature  of  its  work  has  spread  rapidly.  In  our 
own  state  there  are  nearly  a  dozen  summer  schools  that  are  sub- 
stantially drill  sehools  for  uniform  examinations,  the  most  noted 
of  this  class  being  the  one  at  Owego.  These  schools  are  doing 
a  great  deal  of  good  work  that  at  present  no  other  agency  is 
attempting  to  do.  Summer  schools  of  the  same  class  are  to  be 
found  all  over  the  country,  about  100  having  been  noticed 
in  our  educational  papers.  No  one  can  tell  how  many  there  are 
but  there  are  no  doubt  several  hundred.  Many  are  not  well 
organized  and  ha^e  no  clearly  defined  plan.  In  fact  the  great 
weakness  of  all  our  summer  schools  is  a  lack  of  definite  purpose. 
This  will  always  be  true  of  most  of  them  to  a  great  extent,  at 
least  so  long  as  they  are  under  private  management.  Some 
states  have  done  something  to  aid  summer  schools,  among 
the  number  being  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  Virginia  and  Minnesota.  I  hope  the  day 
is  n  it  far  distant  when  our  state  will  have  a  series  of  state 
summer  schools  so  good  that  no  private  enterprise  can  hope 
to  maintain  one  within  its  borders.  At  present  too  much  is 
attempted  and  too  little  done.  These  schools  naturally  divide 
into  three  classes  but  now  each  tries  to  cover  the  whole  field 
instead  of  keeping  to  its  own  part.  This  is  no  doubt  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  schools  are  maintained  by  private  enterprise 
and  it  is  the  temptation  to  attract  as  many  teachers  as  possible  so 
as  10  meet  expenses.  My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  no 
good  summer  school  can  be  made  self  sustaining.  All  my  own 
work  has  been  without  pay  from  the  beginning  and  there  has 
been  much  other  gratuitous  work,  yet  expenses  have  exceeded 
receipts  by  several  thousand  dollars. 

The  first  and  largest  of  the  three  classes  of  summer  schools, 
and  the  class  that  will  appeal  to  the  greatest  number  of  teachers, 
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is  the  drill  school  preparing  for  the  uniform  examinations.  An 
ideal  condition  of  affairs  would  not  call  for  any  school  of  this 
class,  but  present  conditions,  which  are  likely  to  continue  indefin- 
itely, make  such  schools  almost  a  necessity.  The  sole  object  of 
these  schools  should  be  to  prepare  for  the  uniform  examina 
tions.  There  should  be  at  least  one  for  every  three  or  four 
counties.  They  should  be  managed  and  controlled  by  the 
state  and  supported  by  it.  The  sessions  should  continue  at 
least  four  weeks,  and  longer  if  practicable.  The  wants  of 
two  classes  of  teachers  should  be  met:  (1)  those  with  a  fairly 
good  education  who  have  not  intended  to  teach  but  by  some  mis- 
fortune have  been  driven  to  do  so  and  find  the  need  of  a  thorough 
review;  (2)  those  who  can  not  spare  the  time  or  money  to  go  to  school 
longer  but  must  make  the  best  possible  use  of  vacations.  For 
these  there  should  be  a  graded  course  as  it  is  not  possible  for  them 
to  do  all  the  work  needed  in  one  session.  There  should  also  be 
a  syllabus  printed  so  that  they  might  study  during  the  year. 
Most  of  them  have  small  schools  and  could  find  much  time  for 
study.  This  plan  once  put  into  operation  would  develop  rapidly. 
The  details  would  soon  be  worked  out  and  a  great  deal  of  good 
would  be  accomplished.  I  know  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that 
this  plan  will  not,  as  a  rule,  give  a  good  class  of  teachers,  but  it 
would  give  better  teachers  than  many  we  have  now.  [t  is  a  mis- 
take to  have  in  these  schools,  as  students,  teachers  who  have  a 
fair  education  and  who  have  also  had  considerable  experience. 
The  effort  to  provide  for  be  th  classes  with  their  widely  differing 
wants  will  be  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  each. 

A  second  class  of  summer  schools  is  those  making  a  specialty 
of  one  or  more  subjects;  e.  g.  Cornell,  Columbia  or  the  summer 
schools  connected  with  other  colleges.  These  schools  are  better 
equipped  for  the  work  specially  in  science.  Those  who  attend 
these  schools  usually  know  just  what  they  want  and  each  student 
can  work  by  himself  and  do  as  much  as  he  is  able  to  do.  The 
number  that  will  attend  such  schools  is  small;  the  colleges  will 
care  for  them  and  there  is  no  need  that  the  state  should  interest 
itself.  It  is  unwise  for  any  other  kind  of  summer  school  to  at- 
tempt this  kind  of  work,  though  many  of  them  do  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 
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Summer  schools  of  the  third  class  are  essentially  schools  of 
pedagogy,  e.  g.  the  National  summer  school,  the  Marthas  Vine- 
yard summer  institute  and  the  Virginia  summer  school  of  methods 
at  Bedford  City,  Va.  All  these  attempt  something  that  should 
be  left  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  classes  of  summer  schools  pre- 
viously mentioned.  They  are  for  teachers  with  a  fair  education 
and  some  experience  in  teaching.  In  fact  the  better  their  edu- 
cation and  the  wider  their  experience  the  greater  will  be  the 
benefit  received.  Normal  school  and  college  graduates  will  de- 
rive much  more  benefit  from  these  schools  than  those  who  have 
had  only  such  an  education  as  a  good  high  school  or  academy 
will  give.  A  long  connection  with  the  National  summer  school 
in  a  capacity  that  has  brought  me  much  in  contact  with  those  in 
attendance  has  enabled  me  to  learn  the  views  of  those  who  have 
been  students  at  the  school  as  well  as  to  furnish  me  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  forming  views  of  my  own.  One  year  nearly  50 
normal  school  instructors  were  present,  from  eight  or  nine  differ- 
ent states  and  from  nearly  20  different  normal  schools  and  we 
never  had  a  more  interested  class  of  students  nor  those  who  seemed 
to  gain  more  from  the  school.  In  my  opinion  no  other  class  of 
teachers  will  profit  so  much  from  attendance  at  a  summer 
school  as  normal  school  instructors,  both  from  instruction 
received  and  specially  from  contact  with  others  doing  the 
same  work  and  teaching  in  the  schools  for  which  they 
are  training  teachers.  In  this  state  principals  of  normal 
schools  and  some  instructors  keep  in  touch  with  the  pub- 
lic schools  through  attendance  at  the  institutes,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  instructors  do  not  enjoy  this  advantage.  Attendance 
at  summer  schools  would  do  for  them  in  this  particular,  what  at- 
tendance at  institutes  does  for  the  others,  and  meeting  instructors 
from  other  normal  schools  would  be  of  great  value  to  them  in 
many  ways.  These  would  be  the  chief  advantages  though  the 
lectures  would  not  be  without  value. 

These  summer  schools  should  be  attended  by  principals  and  su- 
perintendents, specially  those  who  do  not  attend  the  educational 
gatherings  during  the  year,  and  even  those  who  do  attend  these 
meetings  are  present  for  only  two  or  three  days,  while  at  a  sum- 
mer school  they  would  meet  the  best  instructors  and  brightest 
teachers  for  two  or  three  weeks.  The  value  of  this  can  not  be 
overestimated. 
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At  these  summer  schools  there  are  special  meetings,  called 
round  tables,  attended  by  representatives  of  nearly  every  section, 
of  the  country,  for  discussion  of  topics  suggested  by  those 
present.  There  are  round  tables  for  kindergartners,  for  primary 
teachers,  for  principals  and  superintendents,  for  normal  school 
instructors,  etc. 

Such  a  school  appeals  to  all  ambitious  teachers.  There  is  not 
a  commissioner  district  but  has  from  20  to  50  teachers  who  ought 
to  attend  such  a  school.  This  state  ought  to  fill  three  or  four 
such  schools  every  summer  and  would  do  so  if  those  who  ought 
to  be  interested  in  the  matter  would  work  together  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  have  given  10  years  to  this  work  and  hope  soon  to  give 
it  up.  I  want  to  know  once  more  what  a  vacation  means,  but  I 
hope  first  to  see  summer  schools  well  established  and  classified, 
controlled  and  supported  by  the  state  as  institutes  now  are. 
Experience  has  shown  me  clearly  the  value  of  the  work. 

Teaching  is  a  narrowing  occupation,  and  the  better  the  teacher 
the  greater  the  danger  of  growing  narrow.  Those  who  know 
they  are  doing  well  are  in  great  danger  of  not  learning  to  do 
better.  They  need  to  be  thrown  in  contact  with  others  who  are 
doing  well,  also,  but  not  in  quite  the  same  way.  It  isb}7  contact 
with  others  doing  the  same  work  better  in  some  particulars  and 
not  so  well  in  others,  that  we  are  inspired  to  do  more  and  better 
work.  Yery  few  teachers  can  afford  to  let  the  long  summer 
vacation  pass  without  getting  new  inspiration  from  some  source. 

Whether  the  systemless  and  somewhat  spasmodic  work  that 
is  now  being  done  in  this  state  to  maintain  summer  schools  shall 
become  permanent,  systematized  and  valuable  will  not  depend 
on  an  individual,  but  on  the  state  system  of  education.  Such  a 
svstem  of  summer  schools  as  this  state  might  easily  maintain  at 
very  little  expense  would  be  of  almost  incalculable  value.  It 
would  tend  to  bring  into  harmony  and  bind  together  various 
forces  that  are  now  working  independently  and  sometimes  at 
cross  purposes.  It  would  in  time  do  very  much  to  make  teaching 
a  profession  by  giving  teachers  that  power  which  a  united  body 
of  earnest  workers  always  has,  and  by  abolishing  those  disagree- 
able peculiarities  and  weaknesses  that  are  the  outcome  of  non- 
intercourse  and  isolation.  It  would  rouse  among  teachers  a 
degree  of  enthusiasm  beyond  any  now  known.     Massachusetts, 
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through  the  influence  of  a  few  men  on  its  state  board,  sent  more 
than  400  teachers  to  Marthas  Vineyard  last  year.  Every  capable 
teacher  who  attends  a  summer  school  will  return  to  her  work  with 
an  increase  of  skill  and  enthusiasm  that  will  affect  all  with  whom 
she  comes  in  contact. 


[Extract  from  School  journal,  April  SO,  1895.] 

The  charge  of  superficiality  has  been  brought  against  the  work 
of  the  summer  schools.  With  the  better  class  of  schools  this  is  no 
longer  true,  for,  whether  they  are  held  on  college  grounds  or  at 
summer  resorts,  they  are  in  charge  of  scholarly  educators,  usually 
professors  from  the  leading  colleges  and  universities,  and  are  being 
influenced  by  the  spirit  and  methods  of  university  work.  The 
tendency  is  toward  specialization  and  greater  thoroughness. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  work  are  usually  combined.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  devote  their  time  to  one  subject,  and  some  of 
the  schools  are  largely  devoted  to  scientific  research. 

Various  classes  of  persons  are  glad  of  the  opportunit  y  to  attend 
the  summer  schools :  those  who  have  been  members  of  reading 
circles  or  have  attended  university  extension  lectures,  those  who 
are  studying  in  normal  schools,  those  preparing  for  college, 
college  students  making  up  bick  work,  others  who  are  doing 
advance  work,  college  graduates  who  are  continuing  some  par- 
ticular line  of  study,  and  school  superintendents.  By  far  the 
larger  proportion  are  teachers. 

Teachers  have  found  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  spend  the  whole 
of  the  long  vacation  in  idleness ;  that  devoting  a  few  weeks  of 
the  summer  to  study  does  not  interfere  with  rest  and  recupera- 
tion, but,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  enthusiasm  roused  by 
the  work  adds  new  life,  and  increases  tenfold  the  recreation  of 
the  summer.  This  \a  ork  is  in  no  sense  a  continuation  of  the 
regular  year's  work,  but  offers  a  complete  change.  Here  all 
drudgery  is  given  up.  Whatever  is  undertaken  is  done  because 
of  interest,  and  interest  banishes  fatigue.  Summer  work  often 
lessens  the  fatigue  of  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  deeper  insight 
into  the  subjects  taught,  and  the  enthusiasm  gained  from  contact 
with  other  minds,  puts  a  new  light  on  the  daily  work,  and 
changes  it  from  a  task  to  a  pleasure. 
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It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  effect  of  this  work  on  the 
schools  and  colleges.  A  few  whose  enthusiasm  is  roused  are  able 
to  continue  their  studies  through  the  college.  Many  more  who 
are  unable  to  do  this  go  back  to  their  work  determined  to  fill 
their  pupils  with  such  a  love  for  their  studies  as  will  send  them 
on  through  the  higher  courses. 

The  increased  interest  and  efficiency  of  the  few  teachers  who 
have  already  availed  themselves  of  these  opportunities  show 
what  might  be  done  by  others,  and  this  adds  another  impetus  to 
the  already  strong  demand  for  better  teachers. 

Superintendents,  parents  and  people  in  general  are  calling  for 
better  work  in  the  school  room.  At  the  same  time  the  importance 
of  the  teachers'  work  is  being  more  and  more  recognized.  The 
teaching  profession  is  rapidly  coming  to  a  front  rank  among  the 
leading  professions.  It  is  more  and  more  ceasing  to  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  means  of  making  a  living,  and  is  coming  to  be  looked 
on  as  a  position  of  trust  and  responsibility. 

Those  who  have  any  desire  to  share  in  this  forward  movement 
have  a  splendid  opportunity  in  the  summer  schools.  They  will 
send  at  once  for  the  circulars  of  tbe  various  schools,  and  will 
plan  to  spend  part  of  their  vacation  at  one  of  these  educational 
centers.  Nor  need  their  plans  be  limited  to  one  year  In  suc- 
cessive summers  it  will  be  possible  to  study  at  different  schools, 
in  this  way  to  come  in  contact  with  many  able  instructors  and 
learn  the  spirit  and  methods  of  different  educational  institutions. 
—  Chables  B.  Bliss,  New  York  university 


The  pages  following  give  specific  details  of  some  of  the  more 
prominent  schools  of  this  country  and  abroad.  The  arrangement 
of  New  York  schools  is  ia  order  of  founding ;  others  are  in 
the  same  order  under  the  state  or  country  in  which  they  are 
located.  When  no  other  authority  is  assigned,  the  facts  given 
are  taken  from  official  circulars. 

This  record  will  show  how  rapid  is  the  growth  of  many  schools 
already  in  successful  operation.  The  increasing  attendance  is 
sufficient  answer  to  those  who  have  still  to  learn  their  value  or 
who  affect  to  think  them  a  passing  fashion.     It  is  certain  that 
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there  is  a  great  and  growing  demand  for  such  institutions,  and 
under  wise  direction  and  by  utilizing  the  experience  of  other 
similar  institutions  good  results  may  be  doubled. 

This  bulletin  is  the  second  of  a  series  designed  to  help  each 
summer  school  to  profit  by  knowledge  of  the  work  of  others. 
Entries  are  as  complete  and  accurate  as  practicable,  but  omissions 
will  be  found,  and  after  reading  the  descriptions  of  other  institu- 
tions every  contributor  will  doubtless  be  able  to  improve  the  state- 
ment about  his  own  school  for  the  next  issue.  It  is  earnestly 
requested  that  suggestions  for  improving  the  next  number  be 
sent  in  by  any  one  interested,  addressed  Extension  department. 
Regents  office,  Albany,  JY.  Y. 


SCEOOLS  IN  NEW  YORK 

COLUMBIA  COLLEGE 

Summer  school  in  practical  mining.  The  course  of  instruction 
includes  six  weeks  spent  in  detailed  study  of  the  plant  and 
methods  of  working  at  some  important  mine;  in  geologic  work, 
surface  and  underground ;  in  mine  surveying  and  in  excursions 
to  other  mines  and  mining  regions. 

The  course  of  study  includes  shaft  sinking,  drifting,  stoping, 
timbering,  underground  haulage,  hoisting,  mine  drainage,  venti- 
lation, surface  plant  and  machinery,  mine  buildings,  shops, 
houses,  etc.,  water  supply,  drainage,  organization  and  adminis- 
tration. The  students  are  divided  into  small  parties  and  assigned 
each  day  to  a  foreman  or  working  gang  of  miners  for  the  study 
of  some  definite  subject.  Each  party  of  students  is  visited  sev- 
eral times  during  the  day  by  the  instructor,  who  supplements  the 
explanations  of  the  miners  and  indicates  subjects  demanding 
special  study  and  observation.  Manual  labor  and  the  acquire- 
ment of  manual  dexterity  by  the  student  are  subordinated  to  the 
development  of  his  powers  of  observation  and  to  the  careful  and 
critical  study  of  the  work  going  on  about  him,  and  the  recording 
of  his  observations  and  study  in  notes  and  sketches  taken  on  the 
spot.  The  students  note  books  are  examined  and  criticized  each 
evening.  By  thus  carefully  systematizing  and  directing  the  work 
of  the  student  his  time  is  economized,  and  while  the  work  is  more 
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thoroughly  done,  as  much  ground  is  covered  in  a  week  as  would 
be  in  a  month  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

This  summer  school  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  1877, 
and  has  proved  itself  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  course  of 
instruction.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  study  of  mining  as 
laboratory  work  to  the  study  of  chemistry  or  physics,  or  clinical 
instruction  and  hospital  practice  to  the  study  of  medicine. 

In  1893  the  summer  school  was  held  at  the  Mount  Hope  and 
Franklin  iron  mines,  Morris  co.,  N.  J.  and  at  the  collier  es  of 
Messrs  Coxe  bros.  &  co.  at  Oneida,  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.  A  visit 
was  made  also  to  the  large  strippings  of  the  mammoth  vein  at 
Hollywood  and  Latimer.  The  last  week  of  the  session  was  spent 
at  the  mining  exhibit  of  the  world's  fair,  Chicago. 

In  1894  the  headquarters  of  the  summer  school  were  at 
Calumet,  Mich.  Four  weeks  were  devoted  to  systematic  study 
at  the  Tamarack  and  Osceola  copper  mines,  and  during  a  fifth 
week  visits  were  made  to  the  Central  copper  mine,  and  to  several 
dressing  works  and  smelting  establishments  on  Portage  and 
Torch  lakes. 

Summer  school  in  geology.  In  connection  with  the  summer 
school  in  practical  mining,  at  least  one  week  is  devoted  to  prac- 
tical field  geology.  The  class  is  instructed  in  methods  of  field 
observation,  locating  outcrops,  measuring  dip  and  strike,  keeping 
notes,  etc.  and  afterward  constructing  maps  and  geologic  sec- 
tions from  the  observations  noted.  This  instruction  is  given 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  professor  of  geology. 

In  1893  the  class  was  located  at  Franklin  Furnace,  N.  J.     In 

1894  the  work  was  clone  at  Houghton,  Mich.     The  session  of 

1895  will  be  held  at  Golden,  Colorado. 

In  addition  to  this  the  trustees  of  the  college  have  made  an 
appropriation  which  defrays  the  expenses  of  a  small  party  of 
advanced  students  for  about  one  month  each  summer,  with  the 
professor  of  geology. 

For  the  past  two  seasons  operations  have  been  carried  on  in 
Essex  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  geology  of  the  Adirondacks,  and  the 
same  region  will  command  attention  for  some  years  to  come. 

During  the  college  year,  excursions  are  offered  to  points  of 
geologic  interest  near  New  York,  on  all  Saturdays  and  holidays 
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of  the  fall  and  spring.     Few  other  localities  afford  so  extensive 
and  so  accessible  exposures  as  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 

Summer  school  in  surveying.  This  school  is  conducted  dur- 
ing 10  to  12  weeks  of  each  summer  vacation  at  a  large  farm 
rented  for  the  purpose  near  Litchfield,  Conn.,  where  ample 
facilities  are  provided  for  all  requisite  operations  and  where  the 
topography  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  practical  work  of  sur- 
veying. About  six  weeks'  continuous  attendance  is  required  of 
each  class  between  the  first  and  second,  and  the  second  and  third 
years,  and  four  weeks  between  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The 
school  possesses  an  unusually  full  equipment  of  engineer's  and 
solar  transits,  levels,  plane-tables,  compasses  and  all  accessories 
and  smaller  instruments.  A  corps  of  special  assistants  for  each 
session  aid  the  regular  officers  of  the  school. 

The  students,  divided  into  parties  of  two  or  more  men,  each 
party  provided  with  instruments,  are  required  to  execute  a  certain 
number  of  surveys.  Each  survey,  preceded  by  class  exercises 
intended  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  details  of  the  work, 
forms  the  subject  of  a  report  with  computations  and  maps. 

The  preliminary  exercises  are  without  instruments,  the 
students  being  drilled  in  methods  of  ascertaining  distances  and 
making  rough  surveys  by  pacing  and  by  using  the  bight  of  the 
body,  the  length  of  the  arm,  etc.  for  making  measurements 
when  instruments  are  not  available. 

These  exercises  are  followed  by  others  with  the  use  of  chain, 
sight  poles,  hand  level  and  other  equally  simple  forms  of  appa 
ratus,  and  by  a  topographic  survey,  showing  the  application  of 
rough  and  rapid  methods  of  work  for  reconnoissance  surveys 
which  demand  approximate  accuracy  only.  The  students  are 
then  required  to  make  surveys  with  the  ordinary  surveyor's  com 
pass  and  chain  and  with  the  solar  compass,  and  magnetic  surveys 
with  the  attraction  compass  and  dipping  needle. 

Finally,  they  are  practised  in  the  adjustments  and  use  of  the 
more  accurate  instruments,  including  field  work  in  triangulation, 
traversing  and  leveling  and  surveys  with  the  plane-table. 

The  following  exercises  and  surveys  are  required  of  each  party 
of  students : 

1  Exercises  for  determining  length  of  pace  and  for  practice  in 
pacing. 
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2  Survey  of  a  field  by  pacing. 

3  Exercises  in  sketching  contour  lines  and  topographic  details, 
two  examples. 

4  Exercises  in  chaining  over  level  and  sloping  ground,  and  in 
construction  of  right  angles  and  parallel  lines  with  chain. 

5  Exercises  in  ranging  straight  lines  with  sight  poles  under 
different  conditions. 

6  Exercises  in  reading  compass  bearings. 

7  Survey  with  compass  and  chain  of  a  farm  of  about  20  acres, 
including  location  of  fences,  roads  and  farm  buildings,  correction 
of  bearings  for  local  attraction,  computation  of  latitudes, 
departures  and  area  and  a  plat. 

8  Adjustment  of  hand  level  and  exercise  in  leveling. 

9  Topographic  survey  on  rectangu'ar  plan,  with  compass,  chain 
and  hand  level,  determining  minor  details  by  pacing,  with  finished 
map  of  area  surveyed. 

10  Adjustments  of  the  transit. 

11  Triangulation.  As  an  exercise  for  practice  in  the  use  of  the 
transit,  each  party  is  required  to  make  three  or  four  sets  of  readings 
of  each  angle  of  a  triangle,  each  set  including  six  repetitions. 

12  Determination  of  true  meridian  by  observation  on  Polaris. 

13  Traverse  of  a  polygon  of  about  12  sides,  the  angles  being 
repeated  and  the  sides  measured  with  a  steel  tape,  with  allow- 
ances for  catenary,  temperature,  and  inclination.  Computation 
of  ordinates  and  abscissas,  and  a  plat. 

14  Adjustment  of  telemeter  wires  and  measurement  of  distances 
by  telemeter. 

15  Azimuth  traverse  of  a  polygon,  distances  by  telemeter 
readings. 

16  City  survey  Exercise  in  laying  out  city  lots  and  in  deter- 
mining exact  position  of  house  and  fence  lines  ;  report  and  plat. 

IT  Adjustments  of  the  Y-level. 

18  Line  of  levels,  about  one  mile  in  length,  determining  levels 
of  stations  100  feet  apart,  and  of  benches. 

19  Plane-table  survey.  Each  party  is  required  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  about  110  acres,  determining  all  topographic  details  and 
locating  contours  20  feet  apart. 

20  United  States  mineral  survey  with  the  solar  compass,  of  a 
mining  claim  150  feet  by  1,500,  complying  with  the  requirements 
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of  the  Land  office  and  the  instructions  of  the  surveyor-general. 
The  mining-claim  survey  is  required  only  of  students  in  the 
courses  of  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy. 

21  Contour  sketching.  Each  party  is  assigned  an  area,  three 
and  a  half  miles  square,  over  which  they  sketch  contours  20  feet 
apart.  The  location  of  roads,  houses,  etc.  is  given  them  as  a  basis 
for  work,  and  they  sketch  in  the  contours  on  the  map  thus  far 
completed,  using  the  methods  of  the  United  States  geological 
survey. 

22  A  magnetic  survey  with  attraction  compass  and  dipping 
needle,  and  a  stratigraphic  survey  with  construction  of  geologic 
sections  and  lines  of  outcrops  may  replace,  for  students  in  mining 
engineering,  one  or  more  of  the  exercises  above  noted. 

A  supplementary  course  in  topographic  surveying  has  been 
organized,  including  odometer  work  and  the  use  of  the  transit 
and  plane-table  in  reconnoissance  surveys,  with  the  determination 
of  bights  and  contours  by  different  methods.  This  course  is 
optional. 

The  instruction  in  railroad  surveying  is  given  in  a  summer 
class  occupying  three  weeks  of  the  vacation  between  the  third 
and  fourth  years.  Reconnoissance,  preliminary/-  and  location 
surveys  are  made  by  each  party  for  a  line  of  road  several  miles 
in  length.  The  surveys  are  preceded  by  lectures  and  exercises 
calculated  to  make  the  field  work  effective.  Maps  and  profiles 
are  constructed,  and  computations  made  of  the  excavation  and 
embankment. 

Summer  school  in  practical  geodesy.  During  the  vacation 
at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  a  class  in  practical  geodesyr,  com- 
posed of  students  in  the  course  of  civil  engineering  who  have 
completed  the  third  year,  is  required  to  make  a  geodetic  survey 
of  some  region.  This  includes  measuring  a  base  line  with  a 
United  States  coast  survey  secondary"  base  apparatus ;  secondary 
and  tertiary  triangulation  with  theodolites ;  determinations  of 
time  and  azimuth,  using  portable  transit  and  theodolite ;  approxi- 
mate determinations  of  time,  latitude  and  longitude,  with  sex- 
tant. The  class  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy. 
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Outline  of  work  required  : 

1  a    Use  of  the  almanac  for  calculating  elements  needed 

in  reductions. 
b     Conversion  of  mean  time  into  sidereal  time  and  vice 

versa,  and  apparent  time  into  mean  time  and  vice 

versa. 
c     Values  of  level  divisions  obtained  by  means  of  the 

"  level  trier." 

2  Sextant. 

a    Construction  of  the  instrument. 
b     Theorv  of  the  instrument. 
c     Adjustments. 

Angle  measuring. 

Time  of  single  altitudes  of  the  sun  employing  arti- 
ficial horizon. 

Time  of  equal  altitudes  of  the  sun  (art.  hor.). 

Latitude  by  single  altitudes  of  Polaris  (art.  hor.). 

Latitude  by  single  altitudes  of  the  sun  (art.  hor.). 

Latitude  by  circummeridian  altitudes  of  the  sun  or 
stars  (art.  hor.). 

Time  bv  altitudes  of  stars. 

3  Transit  instrument,  clock,  and  chronograph. 
a     Construction. 

b     Theory  of  instruments. 
c     Adjustments. 
d    Star  lists  and  tables. 

e     Observations  and  reductions  for  constants  and  time 
error  of  clock. 

4  Base  measuring. 

a    Construction  of  apparatus. 

b     Adjustments. 

c     Measurement  of  a  base  and  reduction  of  observations. 

5  Angle  measuring  by  "  directions.'' 
a    Construction  of  instrument. 

b     Adjustments. 

c     Observations  and  reductions. 

d   Night  observations. 
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6  Determination  of  the  true  meridian,  and  the  azimuth,  of 

a  line. 
a    Theory  of  methods. 
b     Observations  and  reductions. 

7  Barometric  hypsornetry. 

a  Construction  of  instruments. 

b  Adjustments. 

c  Formulas  and  tables. 

d  Observations  and  reductions. 


CHAUTAUQUA 

The  official  report  to  the  regents  of  the  University  gives  the 
following  statement  of  the  general  plan: 

The  function  of  Chautauqua  in  the  educational  system  of  the 
United  States  is  compensatory  and  supplementary.  It  could  not, 
if  it  would,  supplant  or  compete  with  institutions  of  the  conven- 
tional type.  It  strives  to  do  work  which  they  either  can  not  or 
have  not  attempted  to  do,  and  the  result  of  the  Chautauqua 
methods  has  been  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  people  in  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  principle  now  generally  accepted,  that  education  is  the 
privilege  of  all,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  that  mental 
development  is  only  begun  in  school  and  college,  and  should  be 
continued  through  life,  underlies  the  Chautauqua  system. 

The  summer  assembly  in  July  and  August  of  every  year  is 
planned  in  accordance  with  the  principle  followed  by  the  reading 
circle.  For  the  many  there  are  popular  lectures,  concerts,  enter- 
tainments; for  a  somewhat  less  number  there  are  philosophic, 
scientific  and  literary  lectures  in  progressive  courses;  for  the 
comparatively  few  are  providtd  means  for  careful  study  under 
able  and  well  known  instructors.  The  Chautauqua  assembly 
should  be  judged  not  by  its  recreative  exercises,  but  by  its  edu- 
cational classes.  The  former  attract  the  crowds  from  which  the 
latter  are  recruited  and  the  revenue  from  the  many  supports  the 
higher  departments.  All  these  elements  combine  to  form  a  com- 
munity life  va  hich  as  a  whole  makes  for  intelligence  and  rouses 
interest  in  higher  education.     It  is  noteworthy  that  the  tendency 
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among  visitors  is  strongly  in  the  direction  of  a  prolonged  stay  as 
opposed  to  a  brief  outing.  The  Chautauqua  assembly  is  a  colony 
rather  than  a  resort. 

The  50  other  assemblies  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States 
sustain  no  organic  relation  to  the  original  Chautauqua.  Many 
are  closely  modeled  after  the  parent  assembly  ;  others  have 
simply  taken  the  name  and  adopted  part  of  the  plan,  usually  the 
so-called  "  popular  "  features,  which  are  chiefly  important  as  a 
source  of  revenue.  For  any  shortcomings  of  these  independent 
assemblies  Chautauqua  should  not  be  held  responsible. 

The  plans  so  far  described  can  not,  in  conformity  with  con- 
ventional ideas  or  with  the  best  standards,  be  called  higher  edu- 
cation.  They  promote  the  interests  of  the  higher  education  to 
say  the  least,  but  should  be  neither  over-valued  nor  under- 
estimated. "We  have  traced  the  system  to  the  point  where 
ambitious  and  thorough  readers  or  students  with  a  six  weeks' 
summer  vacation  wish  to  undertake  advanced  study  of  a 
thorough  character. 

The  higher  and  more  technical  schools  have  been  grouped 
together  and  organized  as  the  collegiate  department  under  the 
general  principalship  of  Pres.  AVilliam  R.  Harper  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.     Each  school  is  under  a  special  dean. 

The  School  of  arts  and  sciences  is  in  session  for  six  weeks  at 
Chautauqua,  the  name  College  of  liberal  arts  being  now  applied 
only  to  the  department  which  carries  on  correspondence  work 
during  the  winter.  The  School  of  arts  and  sciences  offers  courses 
in  13  departments :  English  language  and  literature,  German 
language  and  literature,  French  language  and  literature,  prepara- 
tory Latin,  preparatory  Greek,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
American  history,  biology,  sociology,  philosophy  and  art  his- 
tory. The  instructors  are  professors  or  teachers  from  universities 
or  colleges  of  good  standing,  such  as  Yale,  Johns  Hopkins,  Bos- 
ton university,  AVesleyan,  University  of  Chicago,  etc. 

The  theory  of  the  summer  school  is  not  that  a  language  can 
be  mastered  in  six  weeks  by  some  rapid  method,  but  that  by 
concentration  of  attention  on  one  or  at  the  most  two  subjects, 
very  decided  progress  is  possible.  A  sophomore  in  the  average 
college  recites  three  times  each  week  in  Greek,  or  in  a  term  of 
three  months  he  recites  36  times.     A  Chautauqua  student  who 
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gives  himself  up  to  Greek,  reciting  twice  each  day  or  10  times 
per  week  for  six  weeks,  will  accomplish  in  one  subject  nearly 
two  ordinary  terms'  work.  The  progress  will  be  limited  to  one 
study,  but  the  gain  both  from  actual  accomplishment  and  from 
economy  of  attention  is  far  from  insignificant.  This  department 
of  Chautauqua,  in  short,  offers  for  six  weeks  college  privileges, 
recitation  rooms,  laboratory,  reference  library,  contact  with  capa- 
ble and  live  instructors,  to  two  classes :  (1)  those  who  can  not 
attend  other  institutions  for  a  longer  period  ;  (2)  teachers  who 
want  to  observe  the  best  methods  of  instruction  in  actual  prac- 
tice. Through  the  latter  class  specially  this  summer  college 
exerts  a  wide  and  helpful  influence. 

Under  New  York  state  laws,  the  higher  educational  depart- 
ment of  Chautauqua  is  an  organic  part  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  regents  of  the  University  have  estab- 
lished examinations  in  all  academic  subjects.  Such  of  these 
examinations  as  may  be  called  for  are  given  at  Chautauqua  at 
the  close  of  the  college  session,  and  official  passcards  and  certifi- 
cates are  issued  to  those  who  submit  acceptable  papers.  The 
same  plan  has  been  adopted  in  the  College  of  liberal  arts  (corres- 
pondence college)  in  which  all  students  are  required  to  pass 
regents  examinations. 

As  an  institution  Chautauqua  has  always  had  the  spirit  of  the 
extension  movement,  and  began  work  of  the  English  type  in 
1889,  though  many  of  its  essential  features  were  employed  long 
before.  Identified  or  allied  with  no  one  institution,  Chautauqua 
sustains  relations  of  cordial  cooperation  with  all,  and  so  far  as  a 
national  organization  is  needed  stands  in  a  position  to  do  effective 
general  work. 
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fl  School  of  arts  and  sciences  [No  (Personal  claps-room  instruction  by  well- 
degrees  except  through  College  -  kno^vn  men  in  all  departments  mentioned 
of  liberal  arts  ]  (  under  College  of  liberal  arts. 
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ogy,   experimental   science, 
I  per  vatic  n  classes,  kindergarten, 
J  form,  drawing  and  color. 
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( 1  Practical  instruction  in  elocution. 
I  2  Delsarte  system  of  expression. 


5  School  of  music. 


6  School  cf  physical  education. 
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Private  and  class  P,an0'  organ>  vl0,in-  guitar;  har- 
\  l«s«rnsan  C  8  -  mony,  voice  culture,  chorus, 
(     lessens  in  (  modei  singing  classes,  etc. 

f  Junior  and  senior  normal  courses.  Theo- 
|  retic  and  practical  work  in  heavy  and 
I  light  gymnastics,  cali«thenics,  military 
-j  drill,  Swedish  gymnastics,  physical  diag- 
I  Bosis,  orthopedics,  bicycling,  base-ball, 
I  rowir  g,  club  swinging,  fencing,  outdoor 
[games. 

7  Classes  in  practical  arts;  business  affairs,  phonography,    cookery,  letter 
,_    writing,  etc. 

f  1  Public  lectures  and  addresses  by  men  and  women  prominent  in  various  de- 
*  I     partments  of  life. 

2  C  I  2  Lecture  courses  on  the  university  extension  model  by  one  lecturer. 

|  b    3  Recreative  and  esthetic  elements,  concerts,  dramatic  recitals,  stereopticon 
■^  5        entertainments,  base-ball  matches,  illuminated  fleets,  etc. 

[4  Clubs  and  classes;  grouped  according  to  age  and  congeniality. 


a  General  and  special  courses  of  systematic  reading  at  home,  combined  with  rational,  men- 
tal and  physical  recreation  at  Chautauqua,  furnishing  a  symmetrical  means  of  popular  educa- 
tion 

b  Correspondence  and  residence  combined  complete  a  system  of  academic  study  leading  to 
degrees. 
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Announcement,  1895.  While  the  Chautauqua  summer  college 
will  continue  to  offer,  as  in  the  past,  a  well-rounded  scheme  of 
study,  it  will  be  peculiarly  attractive  in  1895  to  students  and 
teachers  of  English  language  and  literature.  Chautauqua  is 
differentiated  from  other  summer  schools,  by  emphasizing  each 
year  some  one  subject  and  bringing  together  a  faculty  famous 
in  that  department,  all  departments  in  turn  being  in  charge  of 
men  specially  noted  for  attainments  in  their  chosen  fields. 

In  the  specialized  department  of  English  for  the  approaching 
season,  Professors  A.  S.  Cook  of  Yale,  C.  T.  Winchester  of 
Wesleyan,  L.  A.  Sherman  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  and  Dr 
E.  H.  Lewis  of  the  University  of  Chicago  will  offer  instruction 
with  seminary  methods  and  lectures.  College  and  high  school 
teachers  will  derive  great  benefit  from  contact  with  these  men 
and  observation  of  their  methods. 

In  addition,  the  School  of  arts  and  sciences,  under  the  deanship 
of  Pres.  William  E.  Waters  of  Wells  college,  will  increase  the 
number  of  departments.  Prof.  Henry  Cohn  of  Northwestern 
university,  will  continue  his  German  classes,  and  Prof,  de  Rouge- 
mont  of  the  Adelphi  academy,  will  remain  in  the  French  depart- 
ment. Prof.  F.  J.  Miller,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  has 
built  up  the  Latin  department  till  it  ranks  with  "  living 
languages  "  in  numbers  of  students,  will  return  and  Pres.  W.  E. 
Waters  will  bring  to  his  classes  in  Greek  the  enthusiasm  gained 
from  study  of  Greek  archeology  and  literature  on  the  soil  of 
Greece.  Mathematics  will  continue  to  be  in  charge  of  Prof. 
William  Hoover  of  Ohio  university.  The  American  history 
courses,  dealing  specially  with  the  growth  of  nationality  and 
with  a  comparison  of  American  and  English  constitutions,  will 
be  conducted  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Mace  of  Syracuse  university.  The 
work  in  physics  will  be  intrusted  to  Prof.  Leslie  H.  Ingham  of 
Kenvon  college,  who  is  specially  skilful  in  the  manufacture  of 
apparatus  suitable  for  class-room  use.  Prof.  L.  H.  Batchelder, 
of  Hamline  university,  will  devote  his  time  exclusively  to 
chemistry.  The  department  of  biology  will  be  in  charge  of  Dr 
Henry  Leslie  Osborn  of  Hamline  university,  who  will  illustrate 
the  work  with  a  full  equipment  of  Zeiss  microscopes.  Courses 
in  the  department  of  sociology  are  offered  by  Prof.  E.  R.  L. 
Gould  of  Johns  Hopkins  university,  and  George  E.  Vincent  of 
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the  University  of  Chicago.  Prof.  Borden  P.  Bowne  of  Boston 
university,  conducts  the  work  in  philosophy.  A  new  department 
of  art  historv  will  be  in  the  charge  of  Miss  Ellen  G.  Starr  of  Hull 
House,  Chicago,  who  will  use  a  large  collection  of  carefully 
selected  photographs. 

The  School  of  pedagogy,  formerly  called  "  Teachers  retreat," 
will  be  conducted  for  four  weeks  instead  of  three  as  heretofore, 
bv  Prof.  Walter  L.  Hervey,  president  of  Teachers  college,  New 
York,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  able  instructors.  The  work  is 
divided  into  (a)  general  courses  for  principals  and  teachers  in 
training  schools  and  for  teachers  who  wish  to  cover  more  subjects 
than  would  be  possible  under  the  plan  of  specialization ;  and 
(b)  special  courses  including  systematic  work  in  psychology  and 
pedagogy,  English,  nature  study  and  methods,  botany  and 
geology,  experimental  science,  form,  drawing  and  color,  and 
expression.  The  special  courses  are  designed  for  the  increasing 
number  of  teachers  who  wish  to  spend  four  weeks  in  concen- 
trated work  in  a  single  department  where  definite  work  is  laid 
out  and  a  definite  aim  attainable. 

The  School  of  music,  in  charge  of  Dr  H.  R.  Palmer,  will  offer 
a  thorough  and  varied  course  in  theory  and  practice  of  music. 
Mr  Flagler,  Mr  Sherwood,  Mr  Wheeler,  Mr  Leason  and  Mr  Liste- 
mann,  will  give  lectures,  illustrative  talks,  etc. 

The  School  of  physical  culture  will  be  managed  by  W.  G. 
Anderson  and  J.  W.  beaver  of  the  Yale  university  gymnasium. 
The  Chautauqua  and  the  Harvard  summer  schools  of  physical 
culture  stand  side  by  side  as  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
the  country. 

The  School  of  expression,  a  new  department  under  the  charge 
of  S.  H.  Clark  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  Mrs  Emily 
M.  Bishop,  offers  a  normal  course  designed  for  teachers  of  elocu- 
tion, providing  in  addition  private  instruction. 

The  popular  exercises  include  lecture  courses  by  Prof.  Richard 
G.  Moulton,  Pres.  William  P.  Harper,  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
Prin.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  Prof.  W.  H.  Mace,  Prof.  C.  T.  Win- 
chester, Prof.  Borden  P.  Bowne,  Dr  John  Henry  Barrows,  Dr 
George  Dana  Board  man,  Prof.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  Prof.  J.  W. 
Jenks,  Prof.  W.  L.  nervey,  Dr  Edward  Everett  Hale,  John 
Fiske,  Leon  H.  Vincent  and  Prof.  E.   O.  Atwater.     There  will 
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be  single  lectures,  addresses  and  sermons  by  Gov.  McKinley, 
Bishop  Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  Dr  Alexander  Bruce,  Dr  Josiah 
Strong,  Bishop  John  H.  Vincent,  Dr  Way  land  Hoyt,  Bishop 
Cyrus  D.  Foss,  Dr  J.  A.  M.  Chapman,  Gen.  John  B.  Gordon, 
Dr  James  M.  Buckley,  Rabbi  E.  G.  Hirsch,  Prof.  Frederick  Starr 
and  others. 

ROUND  LAKE 

In  addition  to  the  popular  lecture  program,  the  schools  of  art, 
music,  languages  and  oratory  carry  on  independent  work.  The 
art  course  is  modeled  on  the  Paris  salon  and  in  languages  the 
natural  method  is  used.  The  ministers  institute  is  a  special 
feature,  offering  courses  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  English  Bible 
and  giving  also  instruction  in  oratory  and  other  technical  details 
of  value  to  preachers.  These  classes  are  open  to  all  and  are 
attended  specially  by  those  who  come  for  the  Sunday  school 
assembly.  In  1894  a  summer  school  for  teachers  was  organized 
with  a  college  preparatory  department  and  preparatory  courses 
for  state  certificates.  The  second  session  will  be  held  July  16- 
August  10, 1895.  Probably  the  greatest  attraction  of  the  summer 
is  the  concerts  of  the  musical  association,  which  are  given  by 
prominent  vocalists  with  orchestral  accompaniment.  The 
George  West  museum  valued  at  $15,000  and  the  library  at  Griffin 
institute  of  2,000  volumes  are  of  great  educational  value.  There 
are  two  large  hotels  besides  smaller  houses  and  cottages.  About 
90  families  live  at  Hound  Lake  throughout  the  year. 


NATIONAL  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS 

In  July  1885  this  school  was  founded  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
by  Charles  F.  King,  master  of  the  Dearborn  school,  Boston,  Mass. 
It  was  the  first  distinct  and  special  summer  school  of  methods  in 
the  country  and  grew  out  of  the  belief  that  many  teachers 
anxious  to  learn  better  methods  could  improve  their  work  by 
seeing  others  of  longer  experience  and  greater  thinking  power 
teach  different  subjects,  and  by  studying  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching  under  practical  educators  of  national  reputation.  The 
faculty  included  well  known  experts  who  came  from  various 
parts  of  the    country  and   thus  gave  a   national    character   to 
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the  school.  Prof.  Payne  represented  Michigan;  Prof.  Balliet, 
Illinois;  Prof.  DeGraff,  Washington,  D  C;  Sup't  Calkins,  and 
Misses  Cooper  and  Sheldon,  New  York;  Prof.  Carroll  and  Misses 
Page  and  Luddington.  Connecticut;  Dr  Rounds  and  Miss  Cate, 
New  Hampshire;  Professors  Metcalf,  Holt,  Adams,  Perry,  Parker 
and  King,  Massachusetts.  Instructors  were  usually  live  teachers 
in  the  best  normal  schools  in  the  country  and  brought  with  them 
theory,  practice,  experience,  new  ideas  and  enthusiasm.  The 
school  started  on  a  very  high  plane,  for  the  originator  aimed 
to  give  the  teachers  every  educational  advantage  and  Saratoga 
proved  a  most  favorable  place  for  beginning.  The  superintendent, 
Prof.  Jones,  the  school  board,  the  citizens,  the  press,  all  cordially 
welcomed  the  school  and  gave  it  aid  and  encouragement.  Use  of 
the  school  houses  was  given  rent  free.  The  beauties  of  Saratoga 
were  great  attractions  for  the  teachers  who  came  to  the  peda- 
gogic feast  at  the  Mecca  of  fashion  and  recreation,  with  a  zest 
and  pleasure  not  alwa}Ts  brought  to  the  school  room.  Attend- 
ants were  not  exclusively  young  teachers  though  they  were  from 
every  state  in  the  Union  and  every  grade  of  instruction.  Many 
were  principals,  superintendents,  instructors  or  graduates  from 
normal  schools-,  and  all  declared  that  the  summer  school  both 
through  its  educational  and  social  features  stimulated  and 
developed  them  and  increases  enthusiasm  for  their  work. 

After  three  seasons  at  Saratoga  the  summer  school  united  with 
one  at  Round  Lake  aDd  sessions  were  held  in  both  places  for  two 
years.  In  18V0  both  schools  united  with  a  "Summer  school  for 
teachers  "  at  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  where  sessions  have  since  b>  en 
held  except  in  1893  when  a  session  was  held  at  Crr'cago  under 
the  management  of  Mr  King.  This  was  attended  by  a  large 
body  of  teachers  who  worked  faithfully  at  the  school  during 
morning  sessions  and  visited  the  "  White  city  "  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

The  same  year  that  the  National  summer  school  was  organized 
at  Saratoga,  Sup't  Williams  of  Glens  Falls  and  Sup't  Ballard  of 
Jamaica  held  a  summer  school  for  one  week  at  Glens  Falls.  The 
school  was  purely  local  and  absolutely  free.  There  was  no 
thought  of  continuing  it  though  attendance  and  interest  were 
unexpectedly  great.    By  request  the   school   was   held   another 
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year  when  the  session  was  increased  to  two  weeks,  two  other 
instructors  employed  and  a  small  fee  charged.  This  was 
attended  bv  teachers  from  about  a  dozen  different  counties  of  the 
state.  Again  by  request  a  third  meeting  was  called  and  two 
more  instructors  en  gaged.  The  success  of  this  session  education- 
ally suggested  a  permanent  organization,  but  like  all  summer 
schools  it  was  financially  a  failure.  This  need  however  was  met 
by  the  citizens  of  the  place  who  formed  an  association  and  raised 
funds  to  carry  on  the  school.  From  that  time  the  school  has 
cost  several  thousand  dollars  more  than  the  total  receipts,  but 
the  citizens  of  Glens  Falls  feel  that  results  have  justified  the 
expenditure.  The  double  expense  of  holding  in  the  same  locality 
two  summer  schools  requiring  two  faculties,  two  sets  of  expenses 
and  other  essentials  led  to  the  union  of  the  schools  at  Glens  Falls 
in  1890  (mentioned  above)  under  management  of  Messrs  King 
and  Williams. 

This  school  is  for  the  better  class  of  teachers  who  have  had  a 
good  degree  of  training  and  experience.  It  is  a  professional 
school,  bearing  about  the  same  relation  to  most  summer  schools 
that  a  normal  school  does  to  an  academy.  While  treating  of 
principles  and  methods  the  school  incidentally  deals  with  subject 
matter,  some  subjects  being  quite  fully  treated  in  the  academic 
department,  though  even  here  the  professional  side  is  prominent. 
"While  the  school  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  trained  teachers  of 
experience,  it  has  been  found  very  helpful  to  many  with  little 
experience,  or  even  none  at  all,  but  it  is  not  of  great  value  to 
those  with  little  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  except  in  drawing, 
penmanship  and  kindergarten  work. 

Of  the  many  thousand  teachers  who  have  spent  one,  two  or 
three  terms  at  the  National  summer  school,  probably  less  than 
one  per  cent  have  failed  to  appreciate  full\r  the  aims  and  objects 
of  the  school  in  developing  better  methods  of  teaching.  Many 
have  started  in  their  own  states  summer  schools  modeled  on  the 
National.  As  this  school  trains  teachers  in  the  departmental 
system  which  is  rapidly  growing  in  favor  and  popularity  in 
elementary  schools,  the  increasing  prosperity  and  influence  of  the 
National  summer  school  of  methods  is  likely  to  be  more  widely 
recognized  than  ever  before.  —  Sherman  Williams,  Manager 
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SILVER  LAKE 

Though  camp  meetings  have  been  held  at  Silver  Lake  since 
1871,  the  summer  assembly  was  first  proposed  in  1886  by  Bishop 
J:  H.  Vincent.  A  meeting  was  at  once  called  by  Rev.  T.  F. 
Parker,  a  committee  appointed,  plans  proposed  and  adopted  by 
the  trustees  and  the  first  assembly  opened  in  1887.  The  attend- 
ance was  small,  gate  receipts  amounting  to  only  $428,  but  in  1892 
this  had  iticreased  to  $4,600.  It  is  now  a  large  institution  and 
besides  the  public  program,  courses  are  offered  in  about  20 
departments  including  languages,  methods  of  teaching,  music, 
oratory,  art,  physical  culture,  cooking,  kindergarten,  social  train- 
ing and  present  day  topics.  Three  extension  lecture  courses,  two 
on  science  and  one  on  history,  are  engaged  for  1895. 

Several  educational  institutions  will  also  do  summer  work  at 
the  assembly  under  their  own  auspices.  Rochester  business  uni- 
versity makes  Silver  Lake  its  summer  headquarters  and  the 
Rochester  school  of  modern  languages  will  take  full  charge  of 
that  department.  Syracuse  university  will  fill  a  week  with 
extension  courses.  A  preparatory  course  for  the  four-year  course 
of  study  prescribed  by  the  General  conference  for  all  methodist 
ministers  is  conducted  jointly  by  the  Genesee  and  Central  Xew 
York  conferences.  Tuition  in  this  course  is  free  and  is  open  to 
students  from  other  conferences.  $10,000  has  been  spent  since 
last  year  in  improving  the  auditorium  and  in  providing  athletic 
grounds,  a  gymnasium  and  a  swimming  school. 

Silver  Lake  is  easilv  accessible  bv  rail  from  all  directions,  55 
miles  both  from  Rochester  and  Buffalo  and  30  miles  from  Hornells- 
ville.  Cottages  are  finely  located  with  good  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. The  public  buildings  are  commodious,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  program  is  shown  by  the  numbers  in  attendance.  —  T.  F. 
Parklr,  publisher  Silver  Lake  herald,  and  railway  manager 
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Cold  Spring  Harbor  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  long  bay,  on 
the  north  shore  of  Long  Island  about  30  miles  from  New 
York.  The  hills  are  here  covered  with  forest  which  extends  close 
to  the  water's  edge  and  there  are  many  places  of  striking 
beauty.     Cold  Spring  Harbor  itself  has  been  named   from  the 
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presence  of  a  large  number  of  cold  springs  issuing  from 
the  rocks.  These  springs,  scores  in  number,  rise  along  a 
wooded  ridge  a  mile  or  more  in  length,  and  pour  a  large 
stream  of  the  clearest,  freshest  cold  water  into  the  bay  at  all 
seasons  in  the  year  without  intermission,  unaffected  by  droughts 
or  rains,  and  scarcely  varying  in  temperature  from  mid-winter  to 
mid-summer.  A  series  of  three  beautiful  wooded  ponds  is  made 
by  these  springs,  and  add  not  a  little  to  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  location  This  beautiful  spot  was  several  years  ago  selected 
by  the  New  York  fish  commission  as  a  proper  location  for  one  of 
its  hatcheries ;  the  springs  of  clear,  cold  water  making  it 
specially  favorable  for  the  hatching  of  fresh  water  fish,  and 
its  location  cl  >se  to  the  sea  giving  it  at  the  same  time  an 
opportunity  for  working  among  marine  animals.  Later,  for 
similar  reasons,  the  same  place  was  chosen  by  the  Brooklyn 
institute  as  a  favorable  location  far  the  establishment  of  a 
biological  laboratory. 

The  design  of  the  school  at  first  was  to  furnish  facilities  for 
students  interested  in  biologic  subjects,  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  at  the  sea-shore  in  the  study  of  living  nature  in  its 
most  natural  condition.  The  conception  and  development  of  the 
school  has  been  due  almost  wholly  to  the  energy  and  activity  of 
Prof.  F.  W.  Hooper,  the  director  of  the  Brooklyn  institute.  At 
his  instigation  there  was  organized  a  board  of  managers,  who 
immediately  contributed  a  considerable  fund  of  money  toward 
the  equipment  of  such  a  station.  At  the  start  the  New  York 
fish  commission  offered  the  use  of  their  fish  hatchery  for  the  use 
.of  the  school  during  the  summer  months,  and  although  hardly 
adapted  to  the  purpose,  the  fish  hatchery  building  served  for 
three  years  as  the  home  of  the  school  Equipment  in  the  way 
of  necessary  collecting  apparatus  and  laboratory  appliances  was 
purchased  at  once,  a  lodging  house  furnished  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  students,  and  the  school  held  its  first  session  during1 
July  and  August  of  1890. 

From  this  modest  beginning  the  school  has  had  a  constant  and 
sure  growth.  The  number  of  students  and  the  courses  of 
instruction  have  increased  each  year,  and  the  quality  of  the  work 
has  also  advanced.     The  school  has  slowly  acquired  a  widening 
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reputation  and  has  received  students  from  a  large  number  of 
states.  WMle  designed  primarily  for  Brooklyn  institute  and  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  members  are  received  from 
any  locality,  students  have  been  largely  from  colleges  and 
public  schools  of  the  eastern  states,  and  the  patronage  is 
constantly  widening.  During  last  summer  the  school  received 
a  public  recognition  by  the  visit  of  the  American  association  for  the 
advancement  of  science.  After  the  visit  at  the  laboratory  the 
association  showed  its  appreciation  of  the  work  done  and  its 
desire  to  encourage  the  school  to  further  and  even  better  work 
by  an  appropriation  from  its  treasury,  to  be  used  in  stimulat. 
ins  and  aiding  work  of  research  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
laboratory. 

The  building  of  the  New  York  fish  hatchery  was  soon  found 
to  be  very  inadequate  to  the  use  of  the  school.  Built  for  the 
purpose  of  fish  hatching,  it  was  ill  fitted  for  a  biological  labora- 
tory, and  was  soon  found  to  contain  insufficient  room  to  accom- 
modate properly  the  number  of  students  desiring  to  attend  the 
school.  The  need  of  a  special  laboratory  was  greatly  felt.  In 
1892  the  Wawepex  society  offered  to  erect  a  building  for  the  use 
of  the  school.  This  laboratory,  built  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer of  1893,  is  one  of  the  finest  marine  laboratories  on  our 
coast,  and  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  school 
at  Cold  Spring  Harbor. 

The  laboratory  is  provided  with  aquaria  and  running  water 
both  fresh  and  salt,  a  library,  microscopes,  bacteriological 
apparatus  and  all  necessary  forms  of  small  apparatus  for  general 
work.  In  addition  to  the  main  laboratory,  a  second  building 
close  at  hand  has  been  equipped  as  a  lecture  hall,  with  a  dark 
room  for  photography  and  photographing  apparatus,  both  for 
general  and  microscopic  photography.  For  collecting  purposes 
the  laboratory  is  provided  with  a  naphtha  launch,  row  boats, 
dredges,  tow  nets,  etc.  and  a  boatman  who  has  by  experience 
learned  the  most  valuable  collecting  localities. 

A  summer  biological  laboratory  must  almost  of  necessity  be 
placed  on  the  sea-shore.  The  ocean  is  the  great  home  of  life. 
Some  large  groups  of  animals  are  absolutely  confined  to  the 
ocean,  and  others  are  almost  wholly  so.  Marine  life,  too,  fur- 
nishes the  zoologist  with  most  of  the  interesting  and  important 
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problems  whose  solution  is  solving  questions  of  wide  interest. 
The  marine  laboratory  has  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
biological  work  in  the  schools  as  the  laboratorv  has  to  the  text- 
book.  Text-book  knowledge  is  no  longer  regarded  as  sufficient 
for  a  satisfactory  equipment  in  scientific  lines,  and  it  is  begin 
ning  to  be  felt  with  equal  force  that  no  zoologist  is  properly 
trained  till  practical  sea-shore  work  has  familiarized  him  with  the 
ocean  and  its  inhabitants.  Students  in  our  schools  taking  their 
courses  away  from  the  shore  can,  of  course,  gain  a  certain  practi- 
cal knowledge  from  preserved  specimens,  but  a  knowledge  that 
ought  to  be  completed  by  the  study  of  living  animals.  Many 
departments  of  zoology  indeed  can  hardly  be  studied  except  at 
the  sea-shore.  Embryology  and  comparative  physiology  are 
hardhT  possible  except  where  living,  growing  specimens  are  at 
hand,  and  certain  types  of  life  can  not  be  satisfactorily  studied 
except  alive. 

The  object  of  the  school  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  the  other  marine  laboratories  that  have 
been  elsewhere  established  from  time  to  time  on  the  coast. 
While  facilities  for  investigation  at  the  sea-shore  have  been  pro- 
vided there  is  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  students  in 
general  who  are  not  well  enough  equipped  to  attend  a  summer 
laboratory  without  somewhat  definite  and  systematic  courses 
of  instruction.  To  ask  the  ordinarv  college  student  or  the 
ordinary  teacher  of  zoology  to  a  laboratory,  and  give  him 
facilities  for  work  without  some  careful  oversight,  is  sure  to  result 
in  misdirected  labor.  AVhen  the  Cold  Spring  Harbor  school  was 
started  no  such  instruction  was  to  be  had  by  the  general  student. 
From  the  outset,  therefore,  this  laboratory  has  given  instruction 
in  elementary  systematic  zoology,  botany,  comparative  embry- 
ology and  bacteriology. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  of  instruction  thus  given,  the  Cold 
Spring  Harbor  laboratory  by  no  means  neglects  the  side  of 
original  investigation.  Private  rooms  for  research  are  provided 
and  most  of  the  board  of  instruction  and  others  who  have  been 
present  from  time  to  time  have  been  engaged  in  personal  work 
in  research.  In  future  the  laboratory  proposes  even  more  than 
in  the  past  to  encourage  this  line  of  wrork  by  obtaining  still 
further  the  cooperation  of  college  professors.     The  appropriation 
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from  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science  is 
designed  specially  for  research,  and  will  be  used  in  the  payment 
of  the  rent  of  one  or  two  private  laboratories  to  be  used  by 
investigators  who  may  be  chosen  to  occupy  them  during  the 
summer  season  It  is  the  expectation  and  the  design  of  the 
management  of  the  school  further  to  encourage  research  and 
make  the  school  thus  a  place  where  investigators  come  together 
for  experiment  and  mutual  assistance.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
work  of  the  school  there  is  given  a  course  of  evening  semi- 
popular  lectures  on  scientific  subjects,  open  both  to  students 
and  to  friends  of  the  school  in  the  vicinity.  The  school  at 
Cold  Spring  Harbor  holds  its  sessions  only  during  the  summer, 
beginning  immediately  after  July  4  and  extending  its  regular 
session  till  September  1.  The  laboratory,  however,  is  open  for  a 
longer  period  both  in  June  and  September,  for  specialists. 

The  fee  for  one  course  including  general  lectures  and  use  of 
laboratory  is  $20,  except  for  elementary  zoology,  for  which  the 
fee  is  $15  ;  the  fee  for  each  additional  course  is  $5. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE  CAMP 

"  When  ye  houses  were  made  of  straw, 

Ye  men  were  made  of  oak ; 
When  ye  houses  were  made  of  oak, 
Ye  men  were  made  of  straw." — Old  English  icriter 

Early  in  the  summer  of  1890  a  small  camping  party  of  science 
students  from  the  Rochester  free  academy,  was  formed  to  con 
tinue  research  in  the  field.  Canandaigua  was  the  locality  selected, 
the  newspapers  announced  the  plan,  and  the  size  of  the  party  so 
increased  that  additional  instructors  were  engaged  and  pupils 
from  other  schools  admitted.  Provision  was  made  for  younger 
students  by  adding  courses  in  entomology  and  taxidermy  and 
introducing  military  discipline.  The  camp  has  grown  rapidly 
and  now  owns  necessary  buildings  and  several  extensive  local 
collections.  As  now  established  the  object  of  the  natural  science 
camp  is  to  utilize  both  for  mental  and  physical  development  the 
surplus  energy  often  wasted  during  the  summer  vacation. 

Mental  improvement  is  secured  by  purely  inductive  teaching  of 
a  wide  range  of  sciences  without  text-books.  Each  morning  is 
spent  in  the  field  or  laboratory  tents  with  instructors.     Natural 
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curiosity  is  first  roused  concerning  the  objects  under  considera- 
tion and  the  instructors  lead  the  pupils  by  questions,  directions 
for  experiment  or  investigation,  to  draw  proper  inferences  from 
the  facts  observed.  They  retain  the  specimens  which  they  have 
studied  and  frequently  carry  home  A\ith  them  very  creditable 
collections.  Not  a  few  acquire  a  love  for  the  subject  elected, 
which  leads  them  to  make  it  a  specialty. 

Physical  improvement  is  secured  by  sports  of  all  kinds.  Each 
pupil  is  subjected  to  a  thorough  physical  examination  and  suita- 
ble exercise  prescribed.  The  rules  of  the  camp  compel  regular 
habits  which  with  outdoor  life  rarely  fail  to  renew  physical  energy. 

Some  idea  of  what  is  accomplished  is  shown  by  the  sta- 
tistics for  1893,  allowing  for  the  fact  that  all  were  in  fairly 
good  physical  condition  at  the  beginning.  The  maximum  gain 
in  weight  was  20  pounds.  No  pupil  lost  weight  and  the  average 
gain  was  one  and  one  quarter  pounds  a  week.  At  the  close  of 
the  sixth  week  every  one  in  camp  had  learned  to  swim,  a  result 
due  mainly  to  the  novel  and  effective  method  adopted  by  Mrs 
Mary  E.  Mezger,  the  girls-camp  swimming  instructor,  who  suc- 
ceeds in  teaching  her  pupils  to  swim  in  the  school  tent  so  that  a 
large  percentage  of  beginners  find  they  can  swim  the  first  time 
they  enter  the  water. 

The  pupils  give  enthusiastic  accounts  of  camp  and  the  younger 
ones  almost  unanimously  believe  that  their  whole  time  is  spent  in 
play  while  in  reality  they  are  learning  something  every  day. 

The  encampment  lasts  six  weeks,  beginning  about  the  Fourth 
of  July.  The  first  three  weeks  the  boys'  camp  is  in  session  and 
the  second  three  weeks  the  camp  is  given  up  to  girls  though  boys 
are  permitted  to  remain,  occupying  a  separate  company  street 

The  following  summary  of  attendance  at  the  boys'  camp  shows 
its  increasing  popularity. 


YEA.R 

18£0 

1891 

1892 

46 
36 

65 
57 

85 

Average  attendance 

77 

During  the  world's  fair  year  the  enrolment  reached  57  and  in 
1894,  132.— A.  L.  Aket,  Director 
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SHINNECOCK  HILLS  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  OF  ART 

This  school  was  founded  in  1890  at  the  Art  Village  near  South- 
ampton. L.  I.  Its  object  is  to  afford  facilities  for  studying  art  in 
the  open  air  daring  the  summer.  Many  attendants  have  studied 
for  years  in  Paris  and  exhibited  at  the  salon  and  at  the  best 
American  exhibitions. 

The  1895  session  will  continue  from  June  1  to  October  1, 
under  direction  of  William  M.  Chase. 


OA.SCADILLA.  SCHOOL, 

A  summer  session  is  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  following 
classes  of  students  : 

1  Those  who  lack  one  or  more  subjects  to  complete  their  prepa- 
ration for  college. 

2  Those  who  wish  to  review  rapidly  some  of  the  subjects 
required  for  entrance. 

3  College  students  who  wish  to  work  off  conditions. 
Students  arrange  their  own  hours  of  study  and  report  at  the 

school  for  recitations  only.  Class  recitations  are  not  marked 
unless  students  request  it  or  wish  their  summer  work  to  count 
toward  a  Cascadilla  diploma. 

The  beauty  of  the  surrounding  country,  the  numerous  water- 
falls and  ravines  in  the  near  neighborhood,  the  opportunities  for 
boating  on  Cavuga  lake  and  the  healthfulness  of  the  climate 
give  students  the  advantages  of  a  delightful  summer  resort. 


GLENMORE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  CULTURE  SCIENCES 

.  .  .  "  For  the  purposes  of  such  a  school  a  locality  was 
desirable  which  should  take  its  students  away  from  the  artificial 
luxuries  of  city  life  and  throw  them  for  a  time  into  the  more 
natural  environment  of  the  country.  Of  course  it  may  be  said 
that  any  rural  scene  with  some  amenity  would  have  been  suffi- 
ciently adapted  for  this,  but  to  attain  the  highest  success  in  the 
objects  of  the  school  two  further  conditions  were  required  :  — it 
had  to  be  sufficiently  remote  from  urban  influences  to  give  the 
full  flavor  of  country  life,  and  it  had  to  be  placed  amid  scenery 
of  such  a  character  as  to  afford  full  scope  for  the  most  elevating 
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influences  which  nature  is  capable  of  exerting  over  the  mind. 
These  conditions  are  best  realized  in  a  point  situated  near  the 
ver^e  of  culture  and  in  a  mountainous  country.  Mountains  have 
something  to  say  to  the  spirit  of  man,  while  a  flat  country  seems 
comparatively  mute.  The  locality  of  this  school,  therefore,  com- 
bines almost  every  feature  that  could  have  been  desired  for  its 
purpose;  it  is  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Adirondacks. 

"  The  Adirondacks  are  reached  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
railroad,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there  is  a  railway 
journey  in  the  world  which  gives  in  one  day  a  variety  and 
splendor  of  landscape  to  equal  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  the 
traveler  taking  the  morning  express  by  this  line  between  Mon- 
treal and  New  York.  Starting  from  the  former  city,  let  us  say, 
on  one  of  those  beautiful  mornings  with  a  cloudless  blue  sky 
overhead,  which  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  this 
climate  all  through  the  summer,  he  passes  for  an  hour  or  two 
through  the  vast  champaign  of  the  St  Lawrence  valley,  and 
before  he  has  time  to  grow  weary  of  the  monotonous  repetition 
of  flat  fields  and  uninteresting  villages,  he  catches  the  first  fore- 
shadowings  of  the  huge  mountain-ranges  by  which  Lake  Cham- 
plain  is  guarded  on  both  sides.  For  nearly  the  whole  length  of 
the  lake  the  railway  keeps  close  to  its  western  shore,  being  at 
many  points  cut  out  of  the  rock,  which  rises  sometimes  sheer 
out  of  the  water  up  to  a  considerable  hight  on  the  mountain  side. 
Following  thus  most  of  the  windings  of  the  shore,  the  traveler 
is  brought  ever  and  anon  with  a  pleasing  surprise  on  the  most 
unexpected  changes  of  view,  taking  in  the  beautiful  waters  of 
the  lake,  that  run  into  everv  various  form  of  bay,  while  on  the 
right  rise  the  gigantic  forms  of  the  Adirondacks,  and  far  away 
across  the  lake  melt  into  the  blue  haze  of  distance  the  mountains 
of  Vermont. 

"This  varying  flash  of  scenery  continues  the  entire  length  of 
more  than  100  miles,  over  which  the  lake  extends.  Toward  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake,  which  is  reached  in  the  early  afternoon, 
the  interest  of  the  scenery  is  enhanced  by  an  attraction  some- 
what rare  in  the  new  world  —  the  associations  of  history  and 
romance.  For  not  only  are  many  of  the  places  along  the  route 
connected  with  some  of  the  stirring  incidents  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  but  they  carry  the  memory  back  to  the  older  struggle 
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of  France  and  England  —  of  Latin  and  Teutonic  culture  —  in 
directing  the  colonization  of  America,  while  here  and  there  a 
rapid  glimpse  is  obtained  of  the  scenery  made  familiar  in  its 
uncultivated  state  by  the  most  popular  of  Cooper's  romantic 
pictures  of  Indian  life  in  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

.  .  .  "  From  whatever  side,  therefore,  the  traveler  reaches  the 
Adirondacks,  he  has  his  mind  already  tuned  into  harmony  with 
the  glorious  inspirations  of  their  scenery.  To  reach  Glen  more, 
the  locality  of  the  summer  school  of  philosophy,  you  must  leave 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson  railroad  at  Westport,  a  village 
prettily  situated  on  one  of  the  upper  reaches  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain.     .     . 

"  On  reaching  the  place  you  find  that  you  have  risen  some 
2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  a  glance  around  opens 
up  one  of  the  most  magnificent  panoramas  over  which  the  eye 
can  sweep.  Nor  does  the  first  glance  by  any  means  exhaust  the 
endless  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  of  cultivated  field  and  undis- 
turbed forest,  that  are  comprehended  in  the  \iew.  A  few  days' 
residence,  giving  opportunities  for  more  minute  acquaintance 
with  the  locality,  soon  confirms  the  first  impression  of  its  admir- 
able adaptation  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been  selected. 
Even  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  there  are  innumerable 
attractions,  paths  up  the  glen  or  through  the  woods  where  you 
can  enjoy  a  quiet  ramble,  with  many  a  shady  nook  to  which  you 
may  retire  for  study  or  conversation.  The  fact  also  that  Glenmore 
lies  at  the  north  end  of  Keene  valley  is,  to  those  acquainted  with 
the  topography  of  the  Adirondacks,  a  sufficient  indication  that 
some  of  the  most  gl  )rious  scenery  of  the  mountain-range  can  be 
visited  without  being  away  from  the  school  more  than  a  few 
hours."  —  Prof.  J.  C.  M  urr ay,  McGill  college,  in  the  Scottish 
review,  Jan.  1892 

The  culture  sciences,  to  which  the  Glenmore  school  is  devoted, 
have  for  their  subject  man's  spiritual  nature,  his  intelligence,  his 
affections,  his  will  and  the  modes  in  which  these  express 
themselves 

During:  the  session  of  1S94,  there  were  five  lectures  a  week, 
given  in  the  evenings  from  Monday  to  Friday  inclusive.      The 
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hours  from  9  to  12:30  a.  ra.  were  occupied  by  classes,  these  being 
arranged  as  far  as  possible  to  suit  students. 

Courses  were  given  in  Goethe's  Faust,  Greek  poetry,  psychol- 
ogy, socialism  and  cooperation,  social  economics,  pedagogy  and 
allied  topics. 

The  fee  for  10  lectures  is  $3 ;  for  single  lectures,  50  cents. 

From  May  1  to  Nov.  1,  direction  is  given  to  private  study. 


I  MIDSUMMER  SCHOOL 

This  school  founded  in  1891  holds  its  sessions  at  Owego,  N.  Y. 
under  direction  of  George  R.  "Winslow  of  Binghamton.  No  one 
is  admitted  who  can  not  do  at  least  the  work  required  for  a  third- 
grade  uniform  certificate.  The  course  covers  the  topics  desirable 
for  teachers  in  public  schools,  including  Latin,  algebra  and 
other  academic  subjects,  arranged  in  four  divisions,  primary,  gen- 
eral, academic  and  advanced.  In  1894,  the  students  represented 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Illinois  and 
Missouri.  Correspondence  work  on  topics  taught  in  the  school, 
is  continued  during  the  year. 


CATHOLIC  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  AMERICA 

The  Catholic  summer  school  of  America  owes  its  origin  to  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  catholics  for  such  a  school  as  Chautauqua, 
where  busy  men  and  women  might  find  opportunity  for  mental 
improvement  either  by  summer  assemblies  or  home  study  through 
correspondence  with  competent  specialists.  Now  that  it  is  an 
assured  success,  there  are  many  who  lay  claim  to  its  paternity. 
As  far  as  records  show,  the  Catholic  educational  union  was  the 
first  organized  effort  to  meet  the  demand  and  this  sprang  into 
existence  through  the  persistent  and  well  directed  efforts  of 
Warren  E.  Mosher  of  Youngstown,  O.,  who  at  a  national  total 
abstinence  convention  a  few  years  ago  read  a  paper  on  the 
opportunities  for  improvement  offered  by  such  a  union  of  young 
men's  societies.  He  himself  is  a  graduate  of  Chautauqua,  and 
so  thoroughly  in  earnest  that  he  succeeded  in  attracting  attention 
to  the  beginning  of  the  work.     As  a  result,  the  Catholic  educa- 
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tional  union  was  organized  and  the  catholic  reading  circle  move- 
ment  begun.      The  summer  school   was   the  next   step.      The 
Catholic   world  a  New  York   magazine   under  direction  of  the 
congregation  of   St   Paul  the  Apostle  was  a  potent  factor   in 
organizing  the  Columbian  reading   union   and   in    the   summer 
school  work       The  Catholic  young  men's  national  union,  the 
Apostolate  of  the  press  and  the  Catholic  congress  all  did  yeoman 
service  in  the  same  direction.     As  a  final  result,  a  call  was  issued 
for  a  meeting;  of  all  interested  in  the  establishment  of  a  catholic 
summer   school,   and   Mav   11,    1892,  about    30    representatives 
met  at  the  Catholic  club  in  New  Yor«   city  and  after  two  days' 
deliberation  a  summer  school  was  temporarily  organized.     Rev. 
M.  M.  Sheedy  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  was  elected  temporary  president 
and  Warren  E.  Mosher,  secretary.     The  first  session  was  held  in 
New  London,  Conn.  July  30,  1892,  as  this  New  England  city  had 
promised    generous    assistance.      This    action   was   haiied  with 
delight ;  clergv  and  laitv  vied  with  one   another  in  expressing 
approbation,  and  the  entire  press,  regardless  of  sectional  or  reli- 
gious  views,   accorded   it   unstinted   praise.     So   great  was  the 
success  of  this  first  session,  financially  and  intellectually,  that  it 
was   determined   to   effect  a  permanent   organization  and  Rev 
James  F.  Loughlin,  D.  D.  of  Philadelphia  was  elected  president. 
Many   sites  were   offered  to  the  school  and  great  inducements 
given  for  permanent  location.     After  much  deliberation  the  offer 
of  the   Delaware   and   Hudson  R.  R.  corporation  was  accepted 
and  the  Catholic  summer  school  of  America  made  its  permanent 
home  on  the  loO  acres  of   land  near   Plattsburg,  N.    Y.    on  the 
shores  of  the  historic  Champlain  and  under  the  shadow  of  the 
health-giving  Adirondacks.     The  regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  granted  an  absolute  charter  February  9,  1 893, 
thus  giving  the  school  a  legal    standing  as  a  corporation  under 
the    laws    of    New  York   and    placing  it  within  the  extension 
department.     By  this  charter,  the  Catholic    summer   school   is 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  granted  to  schools  affiliated  to  the 
University  and  many  advantages  are  secured  for  students.     The 
second  session  was  held  in  Plattsburg,  July  15  —  August  6, 1S93, 
and  in  spite  of  the  world's  fair  and  the  depressed  financial  situa- 
tion the  school  was  more  largelv  attended  than  at  New  London. 

CD  %J 
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At  the  annual  election  during  the  session,  Rev.  Thomas  J. 
Conaty,  D.  D.  of  Worcester,  Mass.  was  chosen  president.  To 
develop  the  property  in  accordance  with  the  deed  of  the  land  and 
for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
organize  a  corporation  which  under  the  state  laws  could  issue 
bonds  and  make  material  improvements.  A  charter  was  obtained 
under  the  title  Catholic  summer  school  building  and  improve- 
ment company.  Its  members  are  John  Byrne,  president,  John 
D.  Crimmins,  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Daniel  O'Day,  Martin  Maloney, 
Adrian  Iselin,  jr,  treasurer,  W.  J.  Moran,  secretary.  This  com- 
pany at  once  began  work  and  under  the  direction  of  the  eminent 
engineer,  Col.  George  E.  Waring,  the  entire  property  was 
surve}7ed  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  buildings.  A  casino  for 
administration  purposes  has  since  been  built  and  plans  are  made 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  development  of  a  school  city  of  50O0 
students.  The  capital  stock  of  this  improvement  company  is 
$100,000  issued  as  15  year  6  per  cent  gold  bonds,  with  interest 
pa}rable  on  the  first  days  of  December  and  June  of  each  year. 

In  July  1>94  the  third  session  was  held,  increased  attendance 
showing  the  popularity  of  the  school.  The  session  was  extended 
to  four  weeks  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  for  extended  courses 
of  study.  The  session  of  1>95  will  last  six  weeks  and  will  aim 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  quasi-collegiate  course  on  all  subjects 
treated.  Besides  the  general  course,  which  will  consist  of  84 
lectures,  there  will  be  a  course  of  14  sermons  on  doctrinal  topics, 
by  eminent  pulpit  orators.  For  the  first  time  special  courses 
will  be  begun  in  botany,  cooking,  experimental  science,  physical 
and  voice  culture  and  drawing.  During  the  year  a  reading  circle 
union  under  the  direction  of  a  special  board  has  been  established 
and  to  its  excellent  work  is  to  be  credited  much  of  the  increased 
interest  in  the  school. 

To  form  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  society's 
bonds,  honorary  life  and  associate  memberships  have  been 
established,  with  fees  of  $100  and  $25  respectively.  This  financial 
measure  has  succeeded  beyond  all  anticipation  and  promises  to 
establish  a  permanent  interest  in  the  work. 

The  Catholic  summer  school  of  America  is  the  quasi-parent  of 
what  is  destined  to  be  a  great  series  of  summer  schools  for 
catholics  throughout  the  English  speaking  world.     To  meet  the 
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growing  demand  for  such  institutions  catholics  of  the  west  have 
established  the  Columbian  catholic  summer  school  which  holds 
its  first  session  at  Madison,  Wis.  this  year.  The  Madison  school 
is  the  first  of  the  series  growing  out  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Champlain  school.  The  second  branch  will  be  founded  at  New 
Orleans  immediately  after  the  Mardi  gras  festival  of  1896. 
The  founders  of  the  Plattsburg  school  take  a  keen  pleasure  in 
the  formation  of  these  schools  and  will  give  their  hearty  encour- 
agement to  the  founding  of  others  where  they  can  be  supported. 
The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  board  of  trustees:  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Conaty,  D.  D.  president,  340  Cambridge  st.  "Wor- 
cester, Mass.;  Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J.  1st  vice-president,  30  W. 
16th  st.  New  York;  Thomas  B.  Fitzpatrick,  Id  vice-president, 
Essex  and  Kingston  st.  Boston,  Mass. ;  Warren  E.  Mosher, 
secretary,  Youngstown,  O. ;  Rev.  Morgan  M.  Sheedy,  treasurer, 
St  John's  church,  Altoona,  Fa. 

The  board  of  government  for  1895  includes  the  president,  first 
and  second  vice-presidents,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  trustees. 
Executive  committee  composed  of  Hon.  John  B.  Riley,  chair- 
man, Thomas  B.  Fitzpatrick,  Rev.  Thomas  McMillan,  C.  S.  P., 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  McMahon,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Conaty,  D.  D ,  Rev. 
F.  P.  Siegfried  and  Warren  E.  Mosher. 

Board  of  studies  composed  of  Rev.  F.  P.  Siegfried,  chairman, 
Rev.  P.  A.  Halpin,  S.  J.,  Rev.  Joseph  H.  McMahon,  Brother 
Justin,  John  H.  Haaren,  secretary. 

Board  of  direction  of  reading  circles  composed  of  Rev.  M.  M. 
Sheedy,  Rev.  J.  F.  Loughlin,  D.  D.,  Hon.  John  B.  Riley,  Prof. 
Geo.  E.  Hardy,  Warren  E.  Mosher. 

Women's  auxiliary  committee  composed  of  Miss  K.  G.  Brod- 
erick,  New  York,  Miss  A.  T.  Horgan,  New  York,  Miss  E.  A. 
Cronyn,  Buffalo,  Miss  Emily  Gaffney,  Rochester,  Miss  E.  A.  Mc- 
Mahon, Boston,  Miss  Fannie  M.  Lynch,  New  Haven,  Conn. — 
Thomas  J.  Conaty,  President 


CATSKILL,  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  OF  ART 

This  summer  school  of  the  art  department  of  the  Brooklyn 
institute  formerly  held  its  sessions  near  Lake  George  when  it  was 
known   as  the  Adirondack  summer  school.     The   headquarters 
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of  the  school  are  now  near  Ellenville,  IS".  T.,  in  the  heart  of  the 
Catskills.  The  fourth  session  will  be  held  from  June  to  October, 
1895,  at  Cos  Cob,  Conn. 


CENTRAL  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

In  1892  Thomas  H.  Armstrong,  principal  of  Friendship  union 
school  and  David  H.  Cook  of  Onondaga  Valley,  organized  the 
Central  New  York  assembly  at  Tully  Lake,  N.  Y.  The  first  ses- 
sion consisted  simply  of  a  course  of  lectures  by  Joseph  Cook, 
Col.  L.  F.  Copeland,  Mary  Seymour  Howell,  Mary  D.  Burt  and 
others.  At  the  close  of  this  session  20  acres  of  land  were  bought 
on  the  east  shore  of  Tully  lake  and  a  hotel,  auditorium  and  other 
buildings  necessary  to  the  assembly  were  built. 

The  folio  ving  year  the  Central  New  York  teachers  retreat 
was  organized,  a  more  extensive  lecture  course  was  prepared  and 
the  assembly  was  authorized  by  Bishop  J:  H.  Yincent  to  present 
Chautauqua  diplomas  for  C.  L.  S.  C.  work,  to  all  eligible  attend- 
ants at  this  assembly.  Mrs  D.  T.  Hughson  of  Livonia,  N.  Y.,  con- 
ducted a  series  of  round  tables  which  proved  of  the  highest 
educational  value  and  Mrs  Ella  A.  Boole  of  New  York  success- 
fully conducted  a  W.  C.  T.  U.  school  of  methods. 

In  1891  the  Sherburne  summer  school  for  teachers  united  with 
the  Central  New  York  teachers  retreat  and  held  a  most  success- 
ful session,  Mr  E.  H.  Chase  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  acting  as 
manager.  The  assembly  greatly  increased  in  attendance  and 
many  improvements  were  made. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  the  teachers  retreat  was  entirely 
reorganized,  and  the  following  officers  elected : 

President  Chas.  W.  Evans,  M.  A.,  Olean  high  school 

Secretary  and  treasurer,  Thomas  Hayden,  M.  A.,  "Waterville 
high  school 

Sup't  of  instruction,  J.  EL  Carfrey,  Ph.  B.,  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 

Manager,  J.  A.  Bassett,  M.  A.,  Richfield  Springs  high  school 

Board  of  directors,  Jay  Crissey,  Belmont  high  school ;  W.  J. 
Shot  well,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. ;  D.  H.  Cook,  Onondaga  Valley 
academy  ;  T.  H.  Armstrong,  Friendship  union  school. 

The  science  of  teaching  and  the  methods  suitable  for  various 
subjects,  will  be  the  most  important  part  of  this  work,  though 
subject  matter  will  be  dealt  with  sufficiently  to  prepare  those 
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taking  the  course  for  the  work  and  examinations.  A  new  hotel 
is  being  built  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  the  constantly 
increasing  attendance.  A  school  for  the  study  of  sacred  litera- 
ture has  been  added  under  direction  of  Dr  "W:  A.  Harper 
with  Dean  Walker  of  Chicago  university  as  instructor.  The 
W.  C.  T.  U.  school  of  methods  is  under  direction  of  Mrs  Helen 
Bullock  of  Elmira.  Plrysical  culture  and  outdoor  sports  will 
have  a  prominent  place. —  T.  H.  Armstrong,  Assembly  sujpH  of 
instruction 


CORNELL,  UNIVERSITY 

In  the  spring  of  1892  certain  professors  and  instructors  of 
Cornell  university  petitioned  the  trustees  of  the  institution  to  be 
allowed  to  offer  summer  courses  of  instruction  and  to  use  for 
that  purpose  the  university  buildings  and  apparatus.  The  faculty 
indorsed  the  request,  providing  however  that  the  summer  school 
should  be  regarded  as  an  experiment  and  that  the  studies  then 
conducted  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  university  work. 
The  trustees  freely  granted  the  request,  leaving  the  details  of 
administration  to  the  teachers  of  the  school,  under  supervision  of 
the  president  and  treasurer  of  the  university. 

Courses  were  therefore  given  in  the  summer  of  1892,  in  botany, 
chemistry,  mathematics,  physics,  philosophy,  English,  French, 
German,  drawing  and  art,  physical  training.  The  faculty  of  the 
school  during  this  first  year  included  12  members  of  the  university 
instructing  corps  who  offered  41  courses  in  the  subjects  mentioned. 
During  this  term  the  students  of  the  school  numbered  115,  85  of 
whom  were  teachers  and  advanced  students.  The  teachers  alone 
numbered  51,  representing  colleges,  normal  and  secondary  schools 
in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  summer  school  begun  as  an  experiment,  was,  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year,  made  an  integral  part  of  the  university  by  the 
trustees,  the  faculty  again  indorsing  it.  The  latter  however  felt 
it  wise  to  restrict  the  work  of  the  school  to  distinctively  college 
or  university  work,  excluding  preparatory  work  of  any  sort.  On 
this  new  basis,  26  of  the  university  instructing  corps  offered  01 
courses  in  the  summer  of  1S93.  The  subjects  taught  in  addition 
to  those  offered  the  first  year,  were  Greek,  Latin,  elocution,  peda- 
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gogy,  history,  political  and  social  science,  mechanical  drawing 
and  experimental  engineering.  Excluding  law  students  the 
attendants  during  the  summer  of  1893  numbered  141,  67  of  whom 
were  college  graduates  and  15  graduates  of  normal  schools.  92 
were  teachers  including  college  professors  and  15  were  advanced 
students  of  various  universities.  According  to  the  faculty  recom- 
mendation, no  preparatory  students  were  admitted. 

In  their  reports  of  the  following  year,  both  the  president  and  the 
dean  called  particular  attention  to  the  work  of  the  summer  school, 
the  latter  specially  suggesting  the  recognition  of  summer  school 
work  as  counting  toward  university  degrees.  In  accordance 
with  this  suggestion,  the  faculty  granted  that  under  certain 
restrictions  work  in  the  summer  school  should  be  allowed  the 
same  credit  as  university  work  of  the  same  kind  and  amount ; 
also  that  students  of  the  summer  school  not  matriculated  in  the 
university  might  receive  certificates  of  attendance  and  satisfac- 
tory work  signed  by  their  instructors  and  the  president  of  the 
university.  The  school  has  thus  a  complete  and  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  university. 

In  the  summer  of  1894,  85  courses  were  offered  by  29  members 
of  the  instructing  corps  of  the  university.  There  were  in 
attendance  255  students,  representing  32  states  and  territories, 
and  six  foreign  countries.  Of  these  115  were  teachers,  and  91 
students  of  Cornell  or  other  universities.  There  were  83  gradu- 
ates of  colleges  and  universities,  13  of  whom  were  graduates  of 
Cornell,  and  58  graduate  teachers  holding  academic  degrees. 

For  the  summer  of  1895  (July  8-August  16)  courses  are 
offered  in  the  following  subjects :  Greek  (one  course),  Sanskrit 
(two  courses),  Latin  (two  courses),  German  (three  courses), 
Romance  languages  (four  courses),  English  and  elocution  (eight 
courses),  philosophy  and  experimental  psychology  (14  courses), 
history  (one  course),  mathematics  (11  courses),  physics  (four 
courses),  chemistry  (eight  courses),  botany  (three  courses), 
geology,  physical  geography  and  mineralogy  (five  courses),  draw- 
ing and  art  (five  courses),  mechanical  drawing  (three  courses), 
architectural  drawing  and  design  (three  courses),  experimental 
engineering  (three  courses),  physical  training  (three  courses). 
In  all  83  courses  will  be  given  by  17  prof essors  and  19  instructors. 
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The  courses  of  instruction  are  all  of  college  or  university- 
grade.  While  not  excluding  others  qualified  to  do  the  work,  the 
school  is  intended  specially  for  teachers  and  students  of  high 
standing.  All  are  encouraged  to  pursue  original  work  in 
research  or  investigation.  The  libraries,  laboratories  and 
museums  are  at  the  service  of  students  who  are  directed  and 
encouraged  to  make  use  of  these  unusual  facilities.  All  courses 
are  open  to  women  as  well  as  men  and  similar  facilities  are 
extended  to  these  students  as  to  regular  students  of  the  univer- 
sity. Above  all  other  things  good  quality  rather  than  great 
quantity  of  work  is  the  aim  of  the  school.  It  is  hoped  that 
teachers  and  others  wishing  to  inform  themselves  in  more  than 
one  subject,  will  take  one  or  two  courses  at  a  time  rather  than 
try  to  cover  many  subjects  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness. — 
O.  F.  Emerson,  Secretary 

Summer  law  school.  Though  only  in  its  eighth  year,  the 
law  school  has  an  enrolment  of  about  200  regular  law  students 
and  over  30  undergraduate  academic  students  electing  courses  in 
law.  lis  faculty  consists  of  four  resident  professors  in  law,  eight 
non-resident  lecturers,  and  three  resident  professors  of  allied 
subjects.  The  course  of  study  covers  two  years  with  an  addi- 
tional post-graduate  course  of  one  year.  The  school  is  housed  in 
a  handsome  and  commodious  building,  designed  expressly  for  its 
needs,  and  named  Board  man  hall  in  honor  of  its  first  dean.  It 
has  an  extensive  law  library  of  about  23,000  volumes. 

The  summer  term  was  held  for  the  first  time  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1893  when  about  40  students  were  in  attendance. 

The  term  for  1895  (July  8-August  30)  will  cover  a  period  of 
eight  weeks.  The  exercises  are  held  in  Boardman  hall,  and  the 
full  equipment  of  the  school  is  placed  at  the  service  of  the  sum- 
mer students. 

The  four  resident  members  of  the  faculty  give  instruction  in 
the  summer  school ;  the  regular  work  consisting  of  three  daily 
exercises,  an  hour  each,  or  15  hours  a  week.  Instruction  is  given 
by  lectures,  with  quizzes  on  the  lectures,  and  discussion  of  leading 
and  illustrative  cases  assigned  for  special  study.  The  following 
courses  will  be  given  during  the  present  summer  : 

Prof. (1)  Real  property;  (2)  Equity. 
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Prof.  Collin  (1)  Crimes;  (2)  Codes  of  procedure;  (3)  Corpo- 
rations. 

Prof.  Huffcut  (1)  Contracts;  (2)  Mercantile  law;  (3)  Torts. 

Prof.  Finch  (1)  Domestic  relations;  (2)  Bailments ;  (3)  Wills 
and  administration. 


PORT  UEYDEN  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  course  for  1894  covered  topics  taught  in  the  public 
schools  and  was  specially  adapted  for  teachers.  The  school  was 
under  direction  of  C.  D.  Hill  of  Port  Leyden,  with  three  assist- 
ants. In  connection  with  the  course  of  study  an  attractive 
lecture  program  was  carried  out. 


CAYUGA  LAKE 

The  second  session  of  the  Cayuga  lake  summer  school  will  be 
held  in  the  Ithaca  high  school  building  beginning  July  15,  1*95. 
It  is  designed  to  give  teachers  an  opportunity  to  review  subject 
matter,  to  become  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
and  to  prepare  for  the  state  examinations.  In  addition  to  the 
seven  regular  courses  special  courses  are  offered  in  music  and  in 
manual  training.  A  course  of  In  lectures  will  be  free  to  those 
registered  in  the  school. 

Text-books  and  apparatus  are  furnished  free.  Cornell  uni- 
versity, including  its  libraries  and  museums,  is  also  open  to 
students 

Tuition  fees  range  from  $5.50  to  $8  for  the  different  courses. 


LONG  BEACH  SUMMER  PARLIAMENT 

During  1894  the  meetings  of  this  summer  assembly  were 
arranged  as  follows : 

July  8-14.  Opening  week  for  the  Boys'  brigade,  King's 
daughters,  and  Lend-ahand  clubs.  Exercises  were  held  daily 
undei  direction  of  Mrs  Isabella  C.  Davis,  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  King's  daughters  and  sons. 

July  15-21.  Young  people's  class,  under  direction  of  Rev.  B. 
B.  Tyler,  D.  D.  One  day  was  given  to  the  Baptist  young  peo- 
ple's union;  one  to  the  Epworth  league;    two  to  the  Young  peo- 
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pie's  society  of  Christian  endeavor;  and  one  to  young:  men's 
organizations 

July  22-28.  Chautauqua  week,  under  direction  of  Dr  J.  L. 
Hurlbut.  Children's  class,  Bible  class,  lecture,  and  Chautauqua 
round  table  daily7,  with  an  entertainment  in  the  evening- 

July  29- August  5.  Sunday  school  assembly,  under  same 
direction  and  with  substantially  the  same  program  as  the  pre- 
vious week. 

August  5-11.  Congress  of  religions,  under  auspices  of  the 
American  society  of  comparative  religions,  Kev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood, 
president.  Special  lectures  were  given  during  this  week  by 
Joseph  Cook.  Three  sessions  were  held  each  day  and  an  even- 
ing entertainment  was  added. 

August  12-18.  Temperance  convention,  under  auspices  of  the 
National  temperance  society,  Mr  J.  N.  Stearns,  director.  Three 
exercises  each  day,  with  an  evening  entertainment. 

August  19-25.  Forum  of  reform,  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  D.  D. 
director.  Three  exercises  daily,  consisting  of  lectures  and  con- 
ferences, with  an  evening  entertainment. 

The  meetings  were  very  interesting  and  the  average  attend- 
ance was  about  60.  The  entire  series  was  under  the  supervision 
of  David  James  Burrill,  D.  D.,  of  the  Marble  collegiate  church, 
New  York. 


LONG  ISLAND  CHAUTAUQUA 

This  Chautauqua  by  the  sea  is  located  at  Point  o' Woods,  in 
the  Great  South  bay,  south  of  Long  Island.  Courses  are  given 
in  mathematics,  Latin  and  Greek,  modern  languages,  psychology, 
music  and  photography. 

A  teachers  retreat  is  held  July  5-12;  Epworth  assembly,  July 
13-22;  C.  L.  S.  C.  department,  July  21-August  1  and  a  popular 
program  of  lectures  and  concerts,  August  3-September  4. 


SUMMER  VACATION  MEETING 

The  object  of  the  meeting  is  to  organize  the  summer  vacation 
so  as  to  make  it  at  once  instructive  and  recreative.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  serve  the  double  object  of  entertaining  those  temporarily  with- 
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drawn  from  their  usual  occupations  and  at  the  same  time  of 
preparing  them  for  the  life  to  which  they  must  return,  by 
developing  an  interest  in  outdoor  occupations  and  pursuits.  The 
plan  of  the  school  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Edinburgh  summer 
meeting. 

Nature  being  the'  central  object  of  study,  all  other  subjects  are 
subordinated.  During  a  limited  portio"  of  the  day,  students  will 
study  the  flowers,  trees  and  living  things,  rocks,  clouds  and  skies, 
under  leadership  of  those  well  equipped  for  the  purpose ;  or  they 
will  sketch  or  build,  etc.  according  to  the  course  selected.  There 
will  be  no  formal  lectures,  but  orderly  conversations  conducted 
by  leaders  who  will  a>sign  subjects  and  regulate  discussions 
within  pioper  and  profitable  lines. 

Such  subjects  as  natural  life,  or  health  ideally  considered ; 
work  and  exercise,  or  the  relation  of  mental  and  manual  labor ; 
influence  of  nature  in  the  arts,  in  literature,  and  in  education,  will 
be  considered,  and  opportunities  for  practice  in  manual  exercises 
and  games  will  be  part  of  the  scheme.  Music,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, will  form  an  important  feature  with  folk-songs  and  folk- 
stories  sung  and  told  round  the  camp-fire  and  the  hearth  at 
night. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  1894  at  East  Hill,  Keene,  Essex 
co.  N.  Y.  on  the  foot-hills  of  Mount  Hurricane  in  the  Adirondacks 
at  an  elevation  of  about  1800  feet.  The  region  is  rich  in  beauty 
and  commands  a  distant  view  across  the  renowned  Keene  valley 
of  a  nobly  sculptured  mountain-chain  which  terminates  in  Giant, 
Tahawus  and  the  Gothics  at  one  end,  and  Whiteface  at  the 
other.     It  is  well  wooded  and  abounds  in  streams  and  springs. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  the  Glenmore  school  for  the  culture 
sciences  and  those  who  desire  to  do  so  can  avail  themselves  of 
the  lectures  and  instruction  given  there. 


PROHIBITION  PARK 

The  meetings  of  this  association  are  held  at  West  Newr  Brighton, 
Staten  Island.  The  special  feature  of  the  fifth  assembly  is  the 
National  conference  of  political  reformers  June  28-July  3. 
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CLINTON  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL 

A  summer  school  session  of  this  institution  will  be  held 
June  25-August  30. 

Parents  wishing  to  have  their  sons  in  a  q.uiet  home,  where  they 
will  be  properly  cared  for,  and  kept  pleasantly  and  profitably 
occupied  with  studies  will  find  this  school  particularly  well 
adapted  to  these  purposes. 

Boys  needing  special  preparation  for  the  fall  examinations  for 
college  will  find  opportunities  here  quietly  and  thoroughly  to 
pursue  their  studies   under  competent  instructors.     Terms,  $100. 


NEFF  COLLEGE  OF  ORATORY 

The  summer  session  of  the  iSTeff  college  of  oratory,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  for  lS9-%  was  held  at  Colgate  university,  Hamilton, 
N.  Y.  There  were  five  instructors  and  SO  students  including  men 
and  women.  Sessions  were  held  five  davs  in  the  week,  from 
9  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.  during  the  six  weeks'  course.  Pres. 
Silas  S.  ISTeff,  Ph.  D.,  gave  daily  lectures.  There  was  much 
practical  work  in  reading,  reciting,  interpretation  of  literature, 
description  and  extempore  speech. 

Instruction  in  the  Neff  college  of  oratory  is  based  on  the 
psychologic  fact  that  expression  depends  on  mind,  that  all  do 
what  the  mind  directs,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously.  The 
teaching  of  oratory,  therefore,  is  entirely  a  problem  of  mental 
development,  and  scientifically  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  teach- 
ing of  expression  itself,  which  depends  on  impressions  or  the 
mental  concepts.  Students  are  therefore  brought  into  touch  with 
as  large  an  environment  as  possible  in  nature  and  in  life,  thus 
helping  them  to  gain  truth  rapidly.  The  result  is  power  in 
expression,  naturalness  of  manner,  and  rapid  development. — 
Homer  F.  Yale,  Secretary 


OAK  ISLAND  BEACH 

Oak  Island  Beach  is  an  island  lying  between  the  Great  South 
bay  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  three  miles  south  of  Babylon,  L.  I. 
and  34:  miles  east  of  New  York  city. 
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More  than  a  mile  of  this  beach  has  been  secured  by  the  Oak 
Island  Beach  association,  a  business  corporation  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  the  land.  The  Oak  Beach  society,  a 
distinct  organization  for  educational  purposes  has  obtained  from 
the  association  a  grant  of  lands  to  be  used  in  the  interest  of  higher 
education  and  moral  reform. 

This  society  has  been  organized  in  the  extension  department  of 
the  university  and  will  annually  conduct  extension  courses  with 
regents  examinations  at  the  close  of  the  work. 

The  session  of  1S95  will  be  held  during  the  month  of  August. 
78  courses  are  offered  by  51  lecturers,  most  of  whom  are  registered 
in  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  or  in  the  American 
society  for  extension  of  university  teaching.  The  fee  for  one 
course  is  §10 ;  for  more  than  one  course,  $5  will  be  charged  for 
each  additional  course. 

A  pilgrimage  party,  with  headquarters  at  Oak  Island  Beach, 
will  make  excursions  in  and  about  New  York  and  up  the  Hudson, 
visitiog  places  of  historic  interest  and  the  museums,  art  exhibits, 
etc.  of  New  York  and  Brooklvn. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK- 

The  past  year  has  been  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of 
the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  attendance  has 
increased  in  the  various  departments,  new  courses  have  been 
added  to  the  curriculum  and  others  revised  and  strengthened ; 
the  group  system  has  been  introduced  into  the  undergraduate 
department  and  the  courses  of  law  and  medicine  increased  by 
one  year,  while  other  changes  have  for  the  first  time  rendered  it 
possible  to  offer  summer  courses. 

During  the  year  the  old  university  building  at  "Washington  sq., 
one  of  the  land  marks  of  that  part  of  the  city,  has  been  torn 
down  and  a  modern  structure  10  stories  high  erected  in  its  place. 
The  Law  school  and  School  of  pedagogy  will  continue  their 
work  in  this  new  building  with  greatly  increased  advantages, 
but  the  undergraduate  department  has  been  removed  to  a  new 
campus  10  miles  away  where  it  enjoys  the  advantages  of  dormi- 
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tory  life,  separate  laboratories,  recitation  halls,  chapel,  a  well 
equipped  gymnasium  and  a  large  athletic  field.  These  grounds, 
covering  20  acres,  are  located  on  the  hights  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city.  Toward  the  west  they  overlook  the  Harlem  river 
and  the  palisades  of  the  Hudson  ;  toward  the  east,  Long  Island 
sound  and  the  hills  bevond.  The  localitv  is  suburban,  with 
large  parks,  beautiful  walks  and  drives  and  excellent  boating 
facilities.  It  is  completely  removed  from  the  noise,  dirt  and 
heat  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city  and  yet  is  within  a  few 
minutes  ride  of  Grand  Central  station.  As  a  place  for  summer 
work  it  combines  all  the  attractions  of  an  ideal  summer  resort 
with  those  immense  educational  advantages  of  the  great  city 
which  were  so  strikingly  set  forth  in  the  secretary's  report  for 
1892.     (See  p.  3.) 

Recognizing  these  facts  and  bearing  in  mind  the  strong  appeal 
in  the  same  report,  for  a  summer  school  in  Xew  York  city,  the 
council  appointed  a  committee  to  inaugurate  summer  work. 
For  this  purpose  it  placed  at  their  disposal  the  entire  plant  at 
University  Heights.  In  addition  to  rooms  on  the  campus,  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  accommodating  students  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity.  This  summer  the  work  will  extend  from  July  9 
to  August  16,  and  courses  are  offered  in  (1)  mathematics,  includ- 
ing algebra,  trigonometry,  analytic  geometry  and  higher  mathe- 
matics ;  (2)  lectures  and  laboratory  work  in  physics  and  chemistry, 
organic  and  inorganic,  including  quantitative  and  qualitative 
analysis ;  (3)  biology,  zoology  and  vertebrate  anatomy;  (4)  lectures 
and  laboratory  work  in  experimental  psychology  ;  (5)  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching.  All  courses  are  in  charge  of  professors  of 
the  university  and  the  work  will  be  made  as  thorough  as 
possible. 

Though  the  tuition  fee  of  $25  admits  students  to  all  courses, 
they  are  advised  to  concentrate  their  work  on  one  subject.  By 
doing  this,  candidates  for  degrees  in  the  university  will  be 
credited  for  work  doi\e  in  the  summer  session. 

In  general,  lectures  will  be  confined  to  five  days  in  the  week, 
leaving  Saturday  free  for  visiting  various  points  of  interest  in 
a  d  about  the  city.     For  the  benefit  of  those  visiting  New  York 
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for  the  first  time  a  series  of  educational  excursions  has  been  out- 
lined for  the  six  Saturdays. —  Chas.  B.  Bliss,  Secretary  of  com- 
mittee 

NEW  YORK  STATE  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 

The  first  summer  session  of  the  New  York  state  library  school 
will  begin  in  July  1896  and  will  last  five  weeks.  After  the  very 
heavy  year's  work  of  the  regular  faculty  they  can  not  undertake 
detailed  instruction  of  the  summer  class.  They  will  however  give 
certain  lectures  and  will  select  for  the  direct  conduct  of  the 
school,  graduates  who  from  their  library  course  and  experience 
seem  best  adapted  to  this  peculiar  work.  This  summer  faculty 
will  have  every  facility  of  the  school  and  such  assistance  as  is 
practicable.  At  the  close  of  the  course  regents  examinations  will 
be  given,  and  certificates  stating  that  the  summer  course  has 
been  completed  will  be  awarded  to  successful  candidates.  Stu- 
dents will  have  free  use  of  the  state  librarv  as  well  as  the  biblio- 
thecal  museum  and  other  collections  belonging  to  the  Library 
school.  Obviously  five  weeks  will  allow  study  only  of  the 
simplest  methods  and  most  elementary  work  included  in  the  80 
weeks  of  the  full  course,  which  is  found  hardlv  long  enough  for 
the  work.  Simple  cataloging,  classification,  accessioning,  shelf- 
listing,  loan  systems  and  some  elementary  work  in  bibliography 
and  library  economy  will  be  taken  up. 

As  th  s  summer  course  is  given  at  the  urgent  request  of  library 
assistants  who  can  not  leave  their  positions  for  the  full  course, 
they  will  have  preference  in  admission,  and  there  will  probably 
be  no  vacancies  for  those  without  library  experience  as  a  basis 
for  the  short  five  weeks'  course.  As  the  number  of  desks  is 
limited,  early  application  should  be  made.  Only  those  who 
hold  credentials  for  the  completion  of  a  full  four  year  academic 
or  high  school  course,  or  its  equivalent,  will  be  admitted  to  the 
summer  session.  For  those  engaged  in  library  work  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  who  meet  the  requirements  for  admission, 
instruction  will  be  provided  without  charge  as  part  of  the 
work  of  the  public  libraries  division.  To  all  others  meeting  the 
conditions  for  admission  the  fee  will  be  $20  for  the  five  weeks' 
course. 
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OTHER  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

BOWDOIN  COLLEGE 

Courses  of  instruction  in  science  will  be  given  at  the  Searles 
science  building,  Bowdoin  college,  Brunswick,  Maine,  during  five 
weeks  beginning  July  9.  These  courses,  including  elementary 
and  advanced  chemistry,  physics  and.  biology,  are  designed  spe- 
cially for  teachers,  but  will  also  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
students  preparing  for  admission  to  college  or  for  the  study  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy.  The  work  will  consist  largely  of  prac- 
tical work  in  the  laboratory,  for  which  the  college  has  superior 
facilities.  

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  SUMMER  INSTITUTE 

The  third  session  will  be  held  in  August,  1895,  at  Plymouth, 
N.  EL,  under  direction  of  the  state  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  in  the  buildings  of  the  state  normal  school.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  instruct  common  school  teachers  in  modern  methods  of 
teaching.  Courses  are  offered  in  language,  history,  drawing, 
music,  natural  history  and  practical  pedagogy. 

To  New  Hampshire  teachers,  tuition  is  free.  Special  arrange- 
ments will  be  made  with  teachers  outside  the  state. 


GBEEXACRE 

'  At  Greenacre,  on  the  banks  of  the  Piscataqua,  two  miles  above 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  has  been  found  an  ideal  spot  for  a  summer 
gathering.  Greenacre  inn  was  built  in  1890  by  some  enter- 
prising citizens  of  the  town  who  wished  to  attract  a  class 
of  quiet,  cultured  people,  whose  presence  would  be  helpful 
and  uplifting.  The  inn  is  on  a  knoll  fronting  the  river 
and  the  view  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind. 
As  a  result  of  the  congresses  held  at  the  world's  fair,  and 
specially  the  religious  parliament,  many  thoughtful  people 
desired  to  open  a  summer  resort,  where  they  might  cultivate 
and  unfold  their  spiritual  natures.  The  initiative  in  this  work 
was  taken  by  some  ladies  who  established  at  Greenacre,  in  the 
summer  of  1894,  a  center  where  earnest  men  and  women  who 
desire  to  be  helpful  to  mankind,  might  come  together  and 
receive  fresh  inspiration  for  their  work. 
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Greenacre  is  intended  for  any  one  who  has  an  ideal  toward  which 
he  is  working  and  who  can  present  it  in  an  instructive  way. 
Against  iconoclasm  only  are  the  doors  closed.  Every  one  who 
sees  a  vision  of  happier  times  is  here  urged  to  spend  his  strength 
in  upbuilding  rather  than  in  tearing  down. 

The  session  of  1894  consisted  of  a  series  of  congresses  on 
four  days  of  each  week  during  July  and  August  at  which  the 
following  subjects  were  considered :  spiritual  religion,  the 
highest  and  best  thought  of  occidental  and  oriental  worlds 
discussed  by  representative  thinkers ;  psychic  science,  the 
thought  world ;  generation  of  to-morrow,  a  comprehensive 
examination  of  problems  relating  to  child  life ;  social  prob- 
lems; moral  improvement  and  evolution.  The  lectures  are 
all  free.  Private  classes  will  be  held  daily  for  more  specific 
instruction  in  the  various  aspects  of  vital  truths  being  appre- 
hended in  our  time,  and  relating  to  man  as  a  child  of  the 
infinite. 

The  session  of  1895  was  held  July  6-13  under  direction 
of  Dr  L.  G.  Janes,  president  of  the  Brooklyn  ethical  associa- 
tion. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS 

The  second  session  of  the  summer  school  of  biology  opens  at 
Durham,  N.  H.,  July  8,  1895  and  continues  for  four  weeks. 

The  chief  purpose  will  be,  as  before,  to  give  teachers  in  second- 
ary and  lower  schools  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  plant  and  animal  life,  by  means  of  laboratory  studies  of 
the  more  important  organic  types;  special  attention  will  be  given 
to  those  phases  of  natural  history  which  are  likely  to  prove 
useful  for  nature  studies  in  the  lower  schools.  To  this  end  a 
special  series  of  lectures  and  exhibits  is  arranged  for. 

The  fee  is  $10  for  the  entire  course.  Instruction  in  zoology 
will  be  given  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Weed,  and  in  botany  by  Prin.  C. 
H.  Clark.  Lectures  on  various  biologic  topics  will  be  given  by 
other  members  of  the  faculty. 

The  situation  of  the  college  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  study 
of  natural  history.  Plants  and  animals  inhabiting  a  great  va- 
riety of  land  surface,  as  well  as  fresh,  brackish  and  salt  water 
are  easity  accessible. 
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Three  or  four  hours  each  day  will  be  devoted  to  laboratory- 
work.  About  two  hours  each  morning  will  be  spent  in  study 
of  animal  forms,  beginning  with  the  amoeba  and,  proceeding 
upward  in  the  scale  of  life,  this  subject  will  be  followed  by  that 
of  paramecium  and  vorticella,  the  stentor,  sponge,  hydra,  star- 
fish, sea-urchin,  earth-worm,  lobster,  grasshopper,  clam,  perch 
and  frog.  Opportunities  for  examination  of  many  other  forms 
will  also  be  given.  The  study  of  each  type  will  be  supplemented 
by  a  short  lecture  on  the  group  to  which  it  belongs. 

Afternoon  laboratory  exercises  will  be  devoted  to  similar  study 
of  plant  types,  beginning  with  the  lowest  forms,  such  as  the 
slime-moulds,  bacteria,  yeast  and  protococcus,  and  proceeding 
upward  through  the  desmids,  diatoms,  spirogyra  and  related 
algae,  water-moulds,  sea-weeds,  lichens  and  various  fungi,  finally 
reaching  mosses,  ferns  and  flowering  plants.  Study  of  the  latter 
will  be  supplemented  by  talk's  on  their  structure  and  nutrition, 
illustrated  by  stereopticon  views.  In  this  work  students  will 
be  provided  with  C.  H.  Clark's  Outlines  of  plant  classification, 
prepared  specially  for  the  summer  school,  and  published  in  the 
last  college  report. 

All- day  field  excursions  will  be  made  to  four  localities  of 
special  interest  to  the  naturalist,  each  of  which  exhibits  a  pe- 
culiar fauna  and  flora. — Chas.  S.  Murkland,  President 
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This  school  will  be  held  at  Eutland,  Vt.  from  July  8  to 
August  2,  1895,  under  direction  of  Augustin  Knoflach,  D.  Ped. 
(U.  C.  N".  Y.).  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French,  Italian  and 
Spanish  will  be  taught  in  accordance  with  principles  of  modern 
pedagogy,  and  in  the  short  term  of  four  weeks  opportunity 
will  be  given  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  on  which  students  may 
build  without  further  instruction. 

Special  features  will  be:  (1)  thorough  drill  in  pronunciation 

and  (2)  sight-reading,  which  will  be  taught  after  an  entirely  new 

method  devised  by  Dr  Knoflach  and  most  successfully  employed 

in  his  classes. 

8 
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The  terms  for  instruction  in  one  language  will  be  810;  two 
languages,  $18;  three  languages,  $25.  Classes  of  six  or  over 
will  receive  five  lessons  one  hour  long  each  week ;  smaller  classes, 
three  or  four  lessons  a  week. 


HARVARD  SUMMER  SCHOOL, 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  resources  of  universities 
should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  made  accessible  to  these  who,  for 
various  reasons,  might  not  be  able  to  attend  their  regular  terms. 
So  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  the  first  distinct  efforts  to  accom- 
plish this  end  were  made  by  the  teachers  of  Harvard  college. 
In  1863  the  initial  step  in  this  advance  was  taken  by  instituting  a 
number  of  so  called  University  lectures,  which  were  prim  arily 
intended  to  serve  the  needs  of  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools. 
These  courses  were,  so  far  as  possible,  given  on  Saturdays.  They 
consisted  of  lectures  and  conferences;  one  of  them,  however, 
that  in  geology,  devoted  a  part  of  each  day  to  work  in  the 
field.  Though  a  considerable  number  of  persons  attended 
this  instruction,  it  was  found  that  its  interrupted  character 
made  it  unsuited  to  those  for  whom  it  was  mainly  intended. 
The  cost  in  time  and  money  of  coming  to  Cambridge,  for  even 
one  day  each  week,  during:  term  time,  as  well  as  the  tax  on 
the  energies  of  those  who  were  occupied  in  teaching,  was  greater 
than  the  benefits  justified.  Therefore,  after  a  few  years  of  trial, 
the  experiment  was  abandoned. 

In  1868,  and  in  the  years  immediately  folio  wins-,  some  private 
experiments  were  made  by  an  officer  who  was  then  giving 
instruction  in  zoology  and  geology,  looking  to  the  institution  of 
summer  classes  during  the  long  vacation.  About  this  time 
the  university  abandoned  the  plan  of  having  a  long  winter 
recess,  and  extended  the  interval  between  the  time  when 
the  spring  work  closed  and  the  autumn  work  began,  so  that 
there  was  a  chance  to  begin  a  system  of  schools  which  would 
not  conflict  with  the  regular  term  in  the  several  departments. 
The  experiment  was  first  tried  with  classes  in  geoljgy,  though 
the  first  public  announcement  concerned  instruction  in  zoology, 
which,  through  the  gift  of  Mr  Anderson,  of  New  York,  led  to 
the  organization  of  the  well  known  school  at  Penikese.  Though, 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  position  in  which  this  summer  school 
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was  placed  (on  a  small  treeless  island  inaccessible  to  the  main- 
land), it  soon  encountered  failure,  it  served  in  a  way  to  stimulate 
the  teachers  of  Harvard  to  further  and  better-considered  efforts. 
The  result  has  been  that  year  by  year  additional  summer  courses 
have  been  given,  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  more 
advanced  in  geology,  being  held  in  Cambridge  The  attendance 
has  gradually  increased,  and  the  proportion  of  professional  teach- 
ers resorting  to  the  classes  has  steadfastly  augmented.  In  the 
summer  of  1892,  500  persons  were  enrolled  in  the  Harvard  sum- 
mer schools.  Owing  to  the  world's  fair,  the  number  entering  in 
1893  was  somewhat  lessened,  but  this  falling  off  was  more  than 
made  good  in  the  session  of  the  next  year. 

At  first  the  Harvard  summer  schools  were  private  ventures  of 
those  who  taught  them,  the  university  giving  only  the  use  of 
buildings  and  apparatus,  and  thus  lending  its  countenance  to  the 
project.  Some  years  ago,  however,  the  control  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  the  establishment  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee, which  was  at  first  appointed  by  the  corporation,  but  has 
since  been  transferred  to  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  the 
legislative  body  which  manages  the  graduate  school,  the  college 
and  the  Lawrence  scientific  school.  Under  direction  of  this  com- 
mittee a  continued  but  necessarily  somewhat  limited  effort  has 
been  made  to  coordinate  instruction,  and  to  extend  its  range  and 
scope,  the  aim  being  to  make  the  work  most  advantageous  to 
teachers  in  colleges  and  secondary  schools.  A  number  of  experi- 
ments have  been  tried,  the  results  of  which  have  afforded  a  good 
deal  of  information  concerning  the  proper  direction  and  scope  of 
these  endeavors.  It  now  seems  clear  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  courses  should  be  arranged  so  as  to  continue  for  about  six 
weeks.  It  is  evident  that  no  student  should  undertake  to  follow 
more  than  one  course.  So  far  as  possible  it  seems  well  to  arrange 
the  work  in  such  a  manner  that  pupils  may  gain  a  clear  knowl- 
edge of  method  rather  than  such  information  as  may  be  had  from 
books  In  some  courses  little  more  can  profitably  be  attempted 
than  to  open  the  subject  and  to  indicate  resources  for  further  study. 
It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  convey  much  knowledge  concerning 
any  considerable  subject  in  the  short  term  during  which  these 
classes  are  taught.  Experience,  however,  shows  that  where  the 
student  is  fairly  well  prepared  to  undertake  his  task,  he  can,  in 
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from  30  to  40  da}Ts  of  assiduous  labor,  develop  habits  and  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  methods  pertaining  to  any  subject  which  may 
help  him  in  his  subsequent  career.  A  student  finds  that  all  his 
time  is  needed  for  his  work.  It  is,  in  fact,  through  this  all  day 
and  every  day  kind  of  work  in  one  subject  that  the  Harvard 
summer  school  seeks  to  attain  its  ends.  In  this  feature  it  differs 
from  almost  all  other  experiments  in  summer  instruction. 

With  a  view  to  furthering  continuous  work  on  particular  lines, 
graded  courses  have  been  established,  so  that  in  a  number  of 
departments  it  is  possible  to  pursue  the  same  line  of  study  for 
two  or  more  successive  years.  It  is  evident,  from  the  experience 
of  several  sessions,  that  the  most  important  advances  can  be  made 
in  this  direction.  Thus  in  a  subject  such  as  geology  there  should 
not  only  be  classes  of  an  elementary  or  introductory  nature  and 
classes  in  general  field  work,  the  two  requiring  to  be  taken  in 
successive  seasons,  but  also  a  course  of  problem  work.  These 
three  courses  are  already  well  established  and  their  utility  proved 
by  experienced  several  years.  It  now  remains  to  provide  addi- 
tional courses  in  paleontology  and  stratigraphy,  in  petrography, 
and  in  economic  geology.  To  accomplish  useful  work  in  these 
fields  it  may  however  be  necessary  to  extend  the  summer  session 
or  to  divide  the  labor  over  successive  years. 

As  the  whole  question  of  summer  school  organization  is  one  on 
which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  definite  information,  it  seems  desir- 
able that  teachers  who  may  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  system 
should  make  their  needs  known.  The  writer,  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  having  the  Harvard  summer  school  in  charge,  will  be 
very  glad  to  receive  suggestions  in  regard  to  courses  that  should 
be  established.  In  the  summer  of  1895  it  is  proposed  to  make 
considerable  extensions  in  the  amount  of  instruction  which  is  to 
be  given,  and  in  so  doing,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  desires  of  teachers 
will  be  regarded 

It  should  be  understood  that  so  far  as  possible  during  the  vaca- 
tion period  the  university  places  its  resources  at  the  service  of 
those  who  attend  its  summer  school.  The  central  library  is  open, 
as  in  term  time ;  so,  too,  the  university  museums  are  accessible  to 
students.  In  other  words  the  establishment  has  undertaken,  so 
far  as  its  other  duties  permit,  to  make  its  resources  free  to  those 
who  may  resort  to  it  for  instruction  during  the  long  vacation. 
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During  the  summer  of  1895  courses  of  instruction  will  be  given 
as  follows: 

English,  five  courses  : 

Composition,  two  courses 

Language  and  literature,  three  courses 
German,  two  courses 
French,  two  courses 
General  American  history 
Common  law 
Education  and  teaching 
Methods  of  teaching  geometry  and  algebra 
Mathematics,  three  courses : 

Solid  geometry 

Trigonometry 

Plane  analytic  geometry 
Engineering,  five  courses : 

Drafting  and  descriptive  geometry 

.Road  engineering 

Electrical  engineering 

Land  surveying 

Railway  engineering 
Freehand  drawing 
Physics,  two  courses 
Chemistry,  four  courses: 

Fundamental  principles  of  chemistry 

Qualitative  analysis 

Quantitative  analysis 

Organic  chemistry 
Botany :    vegetable  morphology  and   physiology ;  micro- 
scopic anatomy  of  phanerogams 
Geology,  seven  courses  : 

Elementary  geology 

Geologic  field-work,  two  courses 

Physical  geography,  two  courses 

Meteorology 

Mineralogy 
Physiology  and  hygiene  for  teachers 
Physical  training,  two  courses 
Courses  at  the  medical  school 
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"Women  as  well  as  men  are  admitted  to  these  courses,  except 
those  in  the  medical  school,  those  in  engineering  and  the  two 
more  advanced  courses  in  geology. 

Circulars  descriptive  of  these  courses  and  other  information 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Montague  Chamberlain,  Har- 
vard University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  courses  certain  lectures  on 
methods  of  instruction  will  be  given  bv  teachers  in  the  several 
departments  represented  b}T  the  schools.  These  lectures  will  be 
open,  without  charge,  to  the  persons  who  are  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers of  any  of  the  summer  schools  in  the  university. 

In  general  these  courses  are  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
intend  to  be  teachers  in  the  several  subjects.  Several  of  the  more 
elementary,  however,  are  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  begin- 
ners and  may  be  taken  by  students  in  lieu  of  the  corresponding 
courses  in  the  college  and  the  Lawrence  scientific  school,  and 
may  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 

In  general,  fees  for  the  above-mentioned  courses,  except  those 
in  chemistry,  physics,  engineering  and  physical  training,  are  $20 
for  each  course. 

Board  and  lodging  may  be  obtained  in  Cambridge  during  the 
summer  vacation  at  a  cost  of  from  $5  to  $10  per  week. —  N.  S. 
Shaler,  Dean  of  Lawrence  scientific  school 


SAI'VEIR  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  oldest  summer  school  of  languages  in  the  United  States 
was  established  in  1876,  to  present  to  teachers  desirous  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  it,  the  Heness-Sauveur  method  of 
teaching  the  living  languages,  or  the  natural  method,  as  it  has 
been  called  by  Pres.  C:  W:  Eliot  of  Harvard. 

The  school  met  for  the  first  time  at  Plymouth,  in  the  buildings 
of  the  ISTew  Hampshire  state  normal  school.  Later  sessions  have 
been  held  at  Amherst  college,  Mass.,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  Exeter,  X.  H.,  Rockford,  111. :  the  19th  session  was  held 
at  Amherst  college  in  1894  and  the  20th  session  will  again  be 
held  at  the  same  place. 

During  the  first  year,  French  was  the  only  language  taught, 
but  the  second  year  German  was  included  in  the  program.    After 
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publication  of  the  Talks  with  Caesar  de  hello  Galileo,  and  the 
attempt  to  reform  the  teaching  of  ancient  languages,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Latin,  ancient  and  modern  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit 
were  added.  The  last  two  languages  are  no  longer  taught  at  the 
school. 

Besides  aiming  to  set  forth  the  natural  method  and  extend  it 
among  the  schools,  the  school  teaches  its  pupils  to  speak  and 
understand  the  foreign  language  studied.  The  experience  of  18 
sessions  shows  that  those  who  hare  studied  a  living  language 
only  in  books,  and  have  but  a  small  vocabulary,  succeed  in  learn- 
ing to  speak  it  in  the  six  weeks  at  the  school.  The  fundamental 
idea  is  that  from  the  start  the  language  to  be  taught  must  be  used 
as  the  only  medium  of  instruction.  The  instructor  proceeds  by 
induction,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  and  so  connects 
word  and  phrase  with  the  things  or  ideas  they  express  that  the 
pupil  rapidly  learns  the  use  of  a  new  instrument  for  expressing 
his  thoughts  by  the  same  process  by  which  he  acquired  his  own 
vernacular. —  L.  Sauveur,  President 
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The  summer  school  of  languages  at  Amherst  college,  Mass. 
was  established  in  lbT7  by  Dr  L.  Sauveur  with  the  cooperation  of 
some  of  the  college  professors.  It  was  at  first  called  a  Normal 
school  of  languages,  having  been  specially  designed  for  teachers. 
The  main  purpose  was  "  to  promote  the  reformation  of  teaching 
by  acquainting  instructors  with  the  practice  of  the  natural 
method  for  modern  languages  and  of  the  Sauveur  method  for 
the  ancient."  A  secondary  purpose  was  "  to  assure  to  the  pupiJs 
the  ability  to  speak  and  understand  the  foreign  language  which 
they  may  decide  to  study,"  This  school  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful and  annual  sessions  were  held  at  Amherst  during  seven 
consecutive  years.  After  the  close  of  the  session  of  18*3, 
Dr  Sauveur  decided  to  remove  his  school  to  Burlington,  Vt.,  but 
the  school  at  Amherst  was  continued  under  direction  of  Prof. 
W.  L.  Montague  of  Amherst,  who  had  been  closely  connected 
with  the  work  from  its  beginning. 

During  the  session  of  1 884  the  department  of  Latin  and  Greek 
was  in  charge  of  Prof.  E.  A.  Shumway  of  Kutgers  college  with 
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four  assistants ;  the  department  of  German  was  in  charge  of  A. 
A.  F.  Zilllig  of  the  Lawrenceville  (N.  J.)  school  with  three 
assistants,  including  Theophilus  Heness,  M.  A.,  of  Xew  Haven, 
the  originator  of  the  "  Heness-Sauveur  method  "  and  the  depart- 
ment of  French  was  in  charge  of  Victor  F.  Bernard,  B.  A.,  of 
the  Gannett  institute,  Boston,  with  two  assistants.  Oral  instruc- 
tion was  given  daily,  five  hours  in  French,  five  in  German  and 
fire  in  Latin  and  Greek.  The  length  of  the  session  was  reduced 
from  six  to  five  weeks.  The  number  in  attendance  was  209 
representing  18  states.  The  French  classes  included  125,  the 
German  122,  the  Latin  24  and  the  Greek  8,  as  several  pupils 
chose  two  subjects. 

Since  1881  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  enlarged  by  includ- 
ing English  literature,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages,  and  by 
adding  the  departments  of  chemistry,  drawing,  painting,  sketch- 
ing, mathematics,  library  economy,  physics,  geology,  mineralogy 
and  physical  training. 

In  1893  no  session  of  the  summer  school  was  held  because  of 
the  world's  fair.  Previous  to  that  time  the  average  }rearly  attend- 
ance had  been  nearly  200. 

During  these  10  years  the  original  method  and  aim  of  the 
school  have  been  but  slightly  modified.  The  instruction  is  based 
on  the  oral  or  inductive  method,  combined  with  grammar  and 
exercises.  The  language  to  be  learned  is  the  medium  of  com- 
munication  between  the  teacher  and  pupil.  In  the  higher  classes 
it  may  be  called  a  modified  form  of  the  "  natural  method " 
adapted  to  the  age  and  attainment  of  the  pupils.  By  this  method 
the  pupil  learns  not  only  to  read,  but  also  to  write  and  speak  the 
language,  and  to  understand  it  when  spoken  by  others.  Thus 
only  can  one  truly  know  a  language,  appreciate  its  spirit  and 
enter  into  full  enjoyment  of  its  treasures.  In  the  language  of 
the  experienced  teacher,  Prof.  W:  S.  Tyler,  "  the  school  unites 
all  that  is  new  and  true  in  the  '  natural  method '  of  learning  lan- 
guages with  all  that  the  experience  of  ages  has  proved  to  be  wise 
and  good  in  the  '  old  ways '  of  classical  study,  and  realizes  the 
ideal  of  a  school  of  languages  as  well,  perhaps,  as  it  can  be  realized 
in  half  a  dozen  weeks  of  a  summer  vacation." 

The  fundamental  idea  of  this  school  is  to  furnish  the  best 
instruction  in  different  departments  at  the  least  possible  expense 
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to  the  pupils,  and  to  establish  specially  in  French  and  German  a 
sort  of  foreign  society  pervaded  by  such  a  linguistic  atmosphere 
that  every  one  who  enters  it,  even  as  a  spectator,  shall  be  inspired 
with  new  vigor  and  enthusiasm  in  language  studies.  Among 
the  various  classes  whose  wants  the  school  aims  to  supply,  are 

(1)  teachers,  specially  American  teachers  of  foreign  languages, 
who  desire  to  gain  hints  and  suggestions  on  the  latest  and  best 
methods  of  teaching  those  languages,  to  correct  unconscious  errors 
of    pronunciation   and    to   acquire    greater    purity   of    accent ; 

(2)  students  who  desire  to  begin  the  study  of  a  language,  to  make 
up  deficiencies  or  to  gain  greater  familiarity  with  languages ; 

(3)  professional  and  business  men  and  women  who  would  like  to 
devote  a  brief  vacation  to  the  studv  of  the  humanities ;  those 
who  enjoy  mental  culture  and  literary  society  while  seeking 
recreation  amid  rural  scenes  of  great  natural  beauty;  and  all 
"  who  study  for  the  pleasure  of  it." 

The  sessions  of  the  school  are  held  in  the  lecture  rooms  of  the 
college  where  classes  meet  every  week-day  except  Saturday. 
The  morning  is  devoted  to  recitations,  the  afternoon  and  evening 
to  lectures,  art  or  recreation.  The  amount  of  work  is  entirely 
optional  and  those  who  do  not  wish  to  study  can  derive  great 
benefit  from  attendance  at  class  exercises. 

All  members  of  the  school  have  free  admission  to  the  art  gal- 
lery, the  various  cabinets  of  natural  history,  and  the  library  of 
the  college  with  its  61,000  volumes  and  its  large  and  attractive 
reading  room,  well  supplied  with  the  best  American  and  foreign 
periodicals. 

Public  receptions  and  informal  social  gatherings  are  held  during 
the  session.  In  1887,  a  weekly  paper,  the  Summer  school  student, 
was  established  in  connection  with  the  school.  It  contained 
abstracts  of  the  more  important  lectures  and  combined  in  some 
measure  the  characteristics  of  a  newspaper  and  a  literary  maga- 
zine. It  has  been  published  in  connection  with  each  subsequent 
session  and  has  been  found  to  be  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
school. 

In  1894,  Dr  Sauveur  returned  to  Amherst  and  the  two  schools 
were  united  under  the  name  of  "  The  Sauveur  college  of  languages 
and  the  Amherst  summer  school  "  with  Dr  Sauveur  as  president 
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and  Prof.  Montague  as  director  and  manager.  The  distinctive 
features  of  both  institutions  were  retained  and  each  served  to 
strengthen  and  supplement  the  other.  This  arrangement  is  con- 
tinued for  1895. 

The  school  is  fortunate  in  its  loca'ion,  as  the  village  of 
Amherst  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  in 
Massachusetts.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevation  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  charming  and  picturesque  Con- 
necticut valley.  The  14  fine  college  buildings  are  admirably 
located  on  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  plateau  in  the 
center  of  the  town,  and  are  surrounded  with  ample  well  kept 
grounds.  The  scenery  in  every  direction  is  rich  and  varied, 
and  delightful  excursions  can  be  taken  to  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains, from  the  summits  of  which  may  be  seen  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  views  to  be  found  in  any  country. —  W.  L.  Montague, 
Principal 

Library  course.  The  course  in  library  economy  is  given 
in  response  to  the  growing  demand  for  instruction  in  methods 
of  library  work  including  cataloging,  classification,  book  buy- 
ing, making  a  library  useful,  and  simdar  subjects.  The  course 
consists  mainly  of  practical  work  in  the  collegelibrary  under  the 
librarian's  direction  and  supplemented  by  his  lectures  on  practical 
library  subjects. 


MARTHAS  VINEYARD  SUMMER  INSTITUTE 

The  school  was  first  opened  in  the  summer  of  1878  with  about 
75  students  and  its  founder,  Col.  Homer  B.  Sprague,  Ph.  D.,  as 
president. 

The  present  large  building  called  in  honor  of  the  distinguished 
naturalist  who  established  the  first  summer  school  on  the  neigh- 
boring Penikese  island,  "Agassiz  hall,"  was  built  and  first  occu- 
pied in  1882.  Col.  Sprague  had  at  that  time  resigned  the  presi- 
dency and  gone  to  Europe  and  Prof.  William  J.  Rolfe,  Ph.  D.,  the 
well  known  Shaksperian  critic  and  writer  on  English  literature, 
was  chosen  president.  He  served  from  1882  to  1887,  when  the 
present  executive  board  was  elected. 
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The  work  of  building  a  large,  commodious  and  substantial  edifice 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  institute  fell  on  Prof.  Benjamin  W. 
Putnam,  who  for  many  years  was  clerk  and  general  business 
manager,  while  carrying  on  his  classes  in  drawing  each  year. 

In  18^8  a  school  of  pedagogy,  called  the  School  of  methods, 
was  organized  under  direction  of  A.  W.  Edson,  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  board  of  education.  This  year  also  the  depart- 
ment of  elocution  and  oratory  was  placed  under  Dr  C.  W.  Emer- 
son, president  of  the  Monroe  (now  Emerson)  college  of  oratory, 
Boston.  Dr  Emerson  and  his  faculty  still  continue  in  charge  of 
this  department,  which  has  had  a  rapid  growth. 

A  department  of  high  school  methods  was  established  in  1890 
which  proved  beneficial  to  many  high  school  teachers.  A  depart- 
ment of  physical  culture  was  added  and  Baron  Nils  Posse,  M.  G. 
of  Boston,  gave  instruction  in  the  Ling  system  of  Swedish  gym- 
nastics. Matters  of  detail  and  arrangement  during  the  year 
were  left  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  committee,  consisting  of 
the  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  clerk  and  manager  of  the 
school  of  methods. 

In  1890  the  cafe,  which  had  been  first  built  in  1885,  was  enlarged 
b}r  an  addition  25  x  25  feet  in  dimensions  and  a  dormitory  was 
added.  These  provisions  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
students  have  proved  of  great  benefit.  The  appreciation  of  the 
public  is  shown  by  the  increase  in  attendance  from  75  to  700. 
More  than  600o  teachers  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages offered  since  the  school  was  established. 

In  1894  the  directors  voted  to  build  a  new  auditorium,  which 
had  been  for  years  very  much  needed.  The  building  has  been 
erected  and  will  be  dedicated  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1895.  The  new  building  is  the  sixth  in  the  group,  and  is  50  x 
65  feet  in  size,  with  class  rooms  in  the  basement. 

The  prosperous  condition  of  the  institute  at  present  is  shown 
by: 

1  Breadth  of  work.  There  are  at  present  more  than  50  differ- 
ent courses  of  instruction  in  the  school,  in  the  following 
divisions : 

School  of  methods  for  elementary  studies 

School  of  methods  for  high  school  studies 

School  of  elocution  and  oratory 
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18  academic  departments,  grouped  under  the  following  heads  ' 
Natural  sciences  Drawing 

Modern  languages  Microscopy 

Ancient  languages  Painting 

Mathematics  Sloyd 

English  literature,  history  and  civil  government 
Music,  vocal  and  instrumental 

2  Character  and  position  of  instructors.  All  are  actively 
engaged  in  professional  educational  work,  and  represent  colleges, 
normal  and  high  schools,  a  kindergarten  training  school,  super- 
intendents and  supervisors  of  schools,  the  Massachusetts  state 
board  of  education  and  other  educational  svstems. 

3  Grounds,  location  and  general. equipment.  Its  six  buildings 
are  of  the  best  and  the  grounds  are  large  and  beautifully  located. 

4  Incorporation.  It  is  incorporated  under  the  statutes  of 
Massachusetts  as  one  of  its  permanent  educational  institutions, 
and  is  managed  bv  its  board  of  directors  in  the  interest  of  educa- 
tion  and  not  for  personal  gain. 

5  The  large  numbers  in  attendance.  Last  year  over  700 
teachers  were  present  from  35  states  and  countries. 

6  Plans  for  the  future.  The  directors  are  now  perfecting 
arrangements  for  broader  operations  and  more  extended  useful- 
ness. New  courses  are  to  be  added,  the  academic  departments 
strengthened,  and  the  school  of  methods,  both  elementary  and 
higher,  is  to  be  enlarged  and  improved.  One  of  the  special 
features  to  be  emphasized  in  the  school  of  methods  is  the  labora- 
tory method  of  teaching  natural  sciences  in  elementary  schools. 
At  the  last  session  of  the  school  three  experts  gave  30  lessons 
and  the  laboratory  was  open  all  day  for  work,  under  supervision 
of  one  of  these  three  teachers. 

During  the  entire  time  of  the  present  administration  Mr 
Meleney  as  treasurer  has  managed  with  fidelity  and  skill  the 
financial  department,  and  special  credit  is  due  to  Mr  A.  C.  Boy- 
den,  the  clerk,  for  constant  faithfulness  and  good  judgment.  To 
Mr  A.  W.  Edson,  the  very  efficient  manager  of  the  school  of 
methods,  the  gratitude  of  all  who  have  been  connected  with  the 
institute  in  any  way  is  due  for  a  large  amount  of  hard  work 
skilfully  directed,  carefulness  and  painstaking  in  detail,  and 
broad  and  comprehensive  plans  for  the  usefulness  of  the  school. 
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The  workers  in  the  ■  Marthas  Vineyard  summer  institute 
believe  that  the  agency  of  summer  schools  is  an  important  one, 
in  connection  with  the  progress  of  our  system  of  public  school 
education  in  America. 

No  American  institution  excels  in  originality  or  value  our  sys- 
tem of  public  schools.  No  country  in  the  world  has,  in  all  time, 
made  more  rapid  progress  in  the  education  of  the  masses  than 
America.  No  subject  to-day,  neither  the  tariff  nor  free  silver, 
neither  science  nor  religion,  receives  a  wider  attention,  a  more 
patient  hearing  or  a  more  earnest  interest,  than  this  question  of 
education.  In  no  direction  has  greater  advance  been  made  dur- 
ing the  last  10  or  20  years  than  in  the  common  knowledge  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  the  work  and  the  new  methods  of 
instruction  which  now  prevail  among  teachers  in  American 
schools.  Likewise  it  is  evident  that  the  American  public  is  now 
demanding  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  psychology 
and  pedag<  gy,  on  the  part  of  all  teachers  in  schools  of  all  grades, 
from  kindergarten  to  university.  These  teachers  must  see  to  it 
that  they  are  not  left  behind  in  this  race  for  improvement  and 
advancement,  and  in  furnishing  to  the  teachers  of  America  the 
necessary  means  for  their  professional  improvement  it  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  the  summer  school  is  destined  to  play  no 
inconsiderable  part. — W.  A.  Mowry,  President,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass. 

The  1>95  session  begins  July  S.  Among  the  lecturers  will 
be  Pro'.  G  H.  Palmer  of  Harvard,  Chancellor  Payne  of  Nash- 
ville and  Mrs  Alice  Freeman  Palmer. 


NORTHFIELD  SUMMER  CONFERENCE  FOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

The  interest  manifested  in  athletics  by  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities during  the  past  few  years,  might  make  them  appear  to  a 
casual  observer  the  most  important  phase  of  student  activity  of 
the  present  day,  seemingly  surpassing  oratorical  contests  and 
political  organizations,  but  as  remarkable  and  certainly  more  far- 
reaching  in  its  results,  has  been  the  advance  in  religious  activity, 
which  his  taken  form  in  the  intercollegiate  movement. 

An  important  factor  in  the  extension  and  development  of  this 
line  of  Christian  effort  has   been  the  summer   conferences  for 
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college  students  which  have  been  held  in  New  England  at  North- 
field,  in  the  west  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  and  in  the  south  at  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  International  committee  of 
the  Young  men's  Christian  associations  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  city. 

The  most  important  and  best  known  is  doubtless  the  World's 
student  conference  held  annually  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  on  invita- 
tion of  Mr  D.  L.  Moody,  who  places  the  buildings  of  Northfield 
seminary  at  the  disposal  of  this  committee  for  its  conference. 

The  first  summer  school  of  this  series  was  held  in  18S6  at 
Mount  Hermon,  Mass  ,  where  250  students  representing  225  insti- 
tutions gathered  to  spend  a  part  of  their  vacation  in  the  study  of 
the  Bible  and  of  practical  methods  of  Christian  work.  This 
gathering  has  become  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of  the  student 
volunteer  movement  for  foreign  missions,  which  is  cooperating  in 
so  large  a  way  in  the  work  of  the  boards  of  all  denominations. 

From  that  time  annual  conferences  have  been  held  at  North- 
field,  and  have  been  attended  by  students  from  institutions  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  including  delegates  from  the  Canadian 
provinces  and  from  states  as  far  distant  as  Colorado,  California 
and  Texas,  the  states  of  the  east,  south  and  middle  west  sending 
students  in  large  numbers. 

Among  those  in  attendance  at  some  of  the  early  gatherings, 
were  large  delegations  of  Japanese  students  who  were  pursuing 
studies  in  American  institutions,  and  representatives  from  the 
leading  European  universities,  from  which  the  gathering  received 
the  fitting  name  of  the  World's  student  conference.  Through 
these  foreign  students,  eight  similar  conferences  have  been  held 
in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Japan,  India  and 
Ceylon.  Of  these,  the  one  held  in  Japan  in  lb89  was  specially 
remarkable.  The  fame  of  North  fields  ad  reached  them  from 
their  countrymen  in  America,  and  500  students  met  for  an  11 
days'  conference  at  Neesima's  famous  Doshisha  school  in  Kyoto. 
The  school  of  the  Scandinavian  students  in  1S92  was  unique  in 
being  held  on  board  a  man-of-war  a  little  removed  from  the 
coast. 

The  conference  at  Lake  Geneva  is  held  in  the  camp  of  the 
Western  secretarial  institute,  organized  in  the  interests  of  the 
work   of    the    Young   men's   Christian   associations,    while   the 
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southern  students  assembled  for  their  first  gathering  in  1892,  at 
the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  state  university  of  Tennessee. 

Through  platform  addresses,  Bible  class  sessions,  conferences 
for  the  consideration  of  special  subjects  and  informal  discussions, 
the  following  ends  are  sought :  promotion  of  more  thorough 
Bible  study,  both  on  the  part  of  the  individual  student  and  in 
class  work ;  development  of  a  more  effective  form  of  organized 
Christian  work  in  universities,  colleges  and  preparatory  schools ; 
training  of  picked  men  who  shall  be  qualified  to  be  leaders  in 
such  organizations  and  to  present  the  distinctive  Christian  call- 
ings as  open  avenues  deserving  the  best  gifts  and  endeavors  of 
intelligent  and  thoughtful  young  men. 

Being  of  short  duration,  no  prolonged  courses  in  Bible  study 
nor  extended  series  of  lectures  can  be  had,  as  are  arranged  in 
various  subjects  in  other  summer  institutes,  but  the  contact  of 
undergraduates  with  the  leaders  in  religious  thought  and  activity, 
intercourse  with  each  other  and  the  consideration  of  themes  so 
vital  to  every  man,  have  been  no  insignificant  factors  in  the 
development  of  a  more  vigorous  type  of  Christian  manhood  in 
the  educated  men  of  the  future. — G:  L.  Leonard 

The  "World's  student  conference  was  held  June  2S-July  7,  1S95. 
Addresses  were  made  by  Bishop  A.  C.  A.  Hall  of  Vermont, 
Pres.  Francis  L.  Patton  of  Princeton,  Pres.  M.  W.  Strvker  of 
Hamilton  and  Eobert  E.  Speer. 

The  Young  women's  c  jllege  conference  will  be  held  July  20-30 
and  the  General  conference  of  Christian  workers,  Aug.  3-15. 
Mr  D.  L.  Moody  will  be  present  and  speak  at  each  conference. 


MARINE  BIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY  OF  WOODS  HOLL 

This  marine  laboratory  while  differing  from  those  of  Europe 
in  combining  the  functions  of  a  school  with  those  of  a  research 
laboratory  is  unique  among  American  marine  laboratories  in 
directly  supplementing  the  biologic  departments  of  colleges. 
General  instruction  is  given  in  zoology  and  botany  but  the  main 
feature  is  technic  training  preparatory  to  original  investiga- 
tion, while  the  entire  course  of  study  is  subordinated  to  the 
dominating  work  of  scientific  research.  This  work  has  been 
particularly  successful  because  of  the  wealth  of  this  region  of 
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the  Massachusetts  coast  in  marine  forms  of  plant  and  animal 
life.  Though  free  from  government  control,  the  laboratory  is 
directed  by  a  board  of  trustees  national  in  character,  represent- 
ing leading  colleges  and  universities.  In  1893,  18  colleges  had 
subscribed  for  rooms  or  tables,  thus  giving  support  to  the 
scientific  research  of  the  laboratory  and  receiving  in  return  the 
right  to  send  a  specified  number  of  students  in  their  science 
departments  for  free  tuition  in  the  summer  courses  of  the  labor- 
atory. 

The  record  of  the  laboratory  as  a  scientific  station  is  shown  in 
the  long-  list  of  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  the 
subjects  under  investigation. 


MASSACHUSETTS  INSTITUTE  OF  TECHNOLOGY 

Summer  course  in  topography,  geodesy,  hydraulics  and  geology. 
In  188S,  a  summer  course  in  topography,  geology  and  geode>y 
was  established  and  required  of  students  who  had  finished  the 
institute  course  in  this  subject.  The  course,  lasting  from 
four  to  six  weeks,  is  held  at  a  suitable  point  in  the  country 
and  consists  of  topographic  surveys  with  field  practice  in 
geodesy  and  geology.  Others  than  those  who  are  required  to 
attend  will  be  admitted  if  properly  qualified  to  undertake  the 
work.  Xo  extra  charge  for  tuition  is  made  to  students  in  the 
institute ;  for  others  the  tuition  fee  is  $25. 

Summer  schools  of  mining  and  metallurgy.  In  the  department 
of  mining  engineering,  summer  excursions  have  been  made  since 
1870  as  often  as  once  in  two  years  to  various  mining  local. ties 
such  as  Colorado,  Lake  Superior,  Virginia.  Pennsylvania  and 
Nova  Scotia.  In  1888  the  excursion  gave  place  to  a  summer 
school  of  mining  of  six  weeks  duration  at  Capelton,  Can.  The 
students  surveyed,  laid  tracks,  drilled  and  blasted  underground, 
sorted  ore,  assayed  and  made  a  geological  survey  of  the  surface. 
In  1889  a  summer  course  in  metallurgy  was  given  among  the 
anthracite  iron  furnaces  of  the  Lehigh  valley  and  coke  furnaces 
of  Lebanon,  Steelton  and  Baltimore.  Since  then  mining  and 
metallurgic  summer  courses  take  place  in  alternate  years. 

At  the  summer  school  of  mines  the  students  with  their  instruct- 
ors locate  at  a  mine,  and  take  up  in  succession  systematic  studies 
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in  methods  of  mining  and  ore  dressing  of  underground  and 
surface  surveying. 

At  the  summer  school  of  metallurgy  the  party  visits  a  locality 
where  smelting  and  refining  operations  are  conducted,  and  makes 
a  systematic  study  of  the  different  operations,  writing  up  the 
notes  from  day  to  day. 

In  1893  the  summer  school  of  metallurgy  was  held  at  Chicago, 
where  various  smelting  works  were  visited. 

In  1894  students  in  the  summer  school  of  mining  studied  the 
mining  and  milling  of  gold  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  mining  and 
shipping  of  coal  in  Cape  Breton. 

Summer  school  of  architecture.  The  world's  fair  offered  such 
an  exceptional  opportunity  for  comparative  study  of  construction 
and  design  that  a  summer  session  was  held  at  Chicago  for  the 
study  of  architecture. 

In  1894  the  school  was  held  in  Salem  and  Portsmouth  where 
by  courtesy  of  the  owners  of  colonial  architecture,  students  were 
allowed  to  measure  and  sketch  the  best  work  of  that  style  in 
the  locality. 

During  June  and  July,  1895,  supplementary  courses  of  study 
will  be  given  at  the  institute  for  those  who  wish  to  use  the  sum- 
mer for  advanced  work  in  regular  courses,  or  those  who,  through 
illness  or  other  causes,  have  deficiencies  to  make  up.  Others 
besides  students  in  the  institute  will  be  admitted  if  they  possess 
necessary  qualifications. 

Courses  are  offered  in  mechanioal  drawing  and  descriptive 
geometry,  mathematics,  architecture,  chemistry,  biology,  physics 
and  modern  languages. 

These  courses  are  a  private  undertaking  by  certain  instruct- 
ors and  will  be  given  if  a  minimum  number  of  students  apply 
before  a  fixed  date. 

The  fee  for  each  course  is  $25  with  additional  charges  for 
chemicals,  gas  and  apparatus. 


SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ETHICS 

This  school  has  had  three  sessions  at  Plymouth,  Mass. ;  its 
main  purpose  is  the  promotion  of  historical  and  scientific  study 
in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  relate  to  human  conduct, 
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such  as  economics,  jurisprudence,  politics,  pedagogics,  religion, 
social  science  and  ethics.  There  have  been  three  departments  of 
instruction:  ethics, economics  and  history  of  religions, under  direc- 
tion respectively  of  Prof.  Felix  Adler  of  New  York,  Prof.  H.  C. 
A'lams  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  Prof.  C.  H.  Toy  of 
Harvard  university,  who  have  each  in  turn  acted  as  dean  of  the 
school ;  in  1895  the  department  of  education  was  added. 
The  first  year  11B  lectures  were  given  by  29  lecturers, 
including  Albert  Shaw  of  the  Review  of  reviews,  Hon.  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  Prof.  B.  I.  Wheeler  of  Cornell,  Herbert  Welsh  of 
Philadelphia,  Prof.  H.  W.  Taussig  of  Harvard  univer- 
sity, Prof.  E.  J.  James  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Pres.  E.  B.  Andrews  of  Brown  university.  During  the 
second  session  96  lectures  were  given  by  22  lecturers,  including, 
besides  some  already  mentioned,  Professors  F.  H.  Giddings  and 
J.  W.  Burgess  of  Columbia,  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  house, 
Chicago,  Robert  A.  Woods  of  Andover  house,  Boston,  and  Prof. 
A.  Y.  W.  Jackson  of  Columbia  college. 

The  third  session  began  July  12,  1894,  in  the  high  school 
building,  with  an  enrolment  of  students  much  larger  than  at  any 
previous  session.  Duiirg  the  summer,  101  lectures  were  given 
by  25  lecturers,  among  whom  were  Professors  Richmond  Mayo 
Smith  of  Columbia,  J.  W.  Jenks  of  Cornell,  Woodrow  Wilson 
of  Princeton,  G:  H.  Palmer  of  Harvard  university  and  Pres. 
McAllister  of  Drexel  institute,  Philadelphia. 

Except  in  educational  week,  all  lectures  were  held  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  attendance  at  the  various  courses  varying  from  about  50 
to  150,  while  the  Sunday  afternoon  lectures,  given  by  prominent 
clergymen  of  various  denominations,  drew  audiences  of  several 
hundreds. 

Not  only  in  attendance,  but  in  the  unity  of  the  program 
and  in  the  sustained  interest  with  which  the  various  courses  in 
the  different  departments  were  followed,  this  session  was  a  marked 
advance  over  those  of  previous  years  and  the  success  of 
the  educational  conference  has  led  to  giving  educational  sub- 
jects a  special  place  in  the  program. 

The  interest  of  those  in  attendance  at  the  last  session  was 
shown  by  the  formation  of  an  "Auxiliary  society  of  the  school  of 
applied  ethics,"  with  the  special  object  of  making  the  school  and 
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its  work  more  widely  known,  and  to  further  its  interests  in  other 
ways.  The  membership  fee  was  fixed  at  $5  a  year.  Permanent 
officers  were  elected  and  over  50  members  were  at  once  enrolled. 
Any  one  may  join  the  Auxiliary  society,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
all  persons  interested  in  the  work  of  the  school  should  enrol 
themselves  as  members,  when  thev  will  be  credited  with 
the  amount  of  the  membership  fee  on  the  tuition  of  the 
next  regular  session,  either  for  themselves  or  others  whom 
they  may  designate. 

The  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Auxiliary  society  is  Rev. 
Paul  R.  Frothingham,  New  Bedford,  Mass  ,  to  whom  application 
for  membership  and  membership  dues  should  be  sent. 

A  five-week  session  will  be  held  in  1895,  beginning  July  8. 


CLARK  UNIVERSITY 

The  summer  session  of  1895  begins  Monday  morning,  July 
15,  and  ends  Saturday  evening,  July  27,  at  Clark  university, 
"Worcester,  Mass.  All  the  resources  of  the  university  will  be 
thrown  open  to  those  who  attend.  Instruction  will  be  given  by 
professors  and  heads  of  departments  in  the  following  subjects : 
mathematics,  physics,  physiology  and  neurology,  pedagogy, 
psychology,  philosophy  and  anthropology. 

The  fee  will  be  812  a  week  or  $20  for  the  course  of  two  weeks. 

A  special  course  of  evening  lectures  will  treat  popularly  such 
subjects  as  animal  activity,  waves  and  oscillations,  mathematical 
recreation,  etc.  For  members  of  the  school  these  are  free ; 
special  tickets  will  be  sold  to  others  at  82  each,  single  lectures, 
50  cents. 


AMERICAN   INSTITUTE  OF  NORMAL  METHODS 

During  the  four  years  in  which  the  sessions  of  the  American 
institute  of  normal  methods  have  been  held,  the  graduates  from 
the  two  schools,  eastern  and  western,  number  116,  the  aggregate 
attendance  being  650. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  the  training  of  teachers  in  vocal  music, 
drawing,  penmanship  and  physical  culture  in  accordance  with  the 
most  scientific  and  improved  methods.     Diplomas  are  awarded  to 
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those  who  attend  three  full  sessions  and  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination. 

While  the  school  does  not  guarantee  positions  for  teachers,  it 
is  always  glad  to  assist  superintendents,  principals  and  school 
boards,  in  securing  competent  iHstructors. 

The  eastern  summer  school  will  be  held  at  Brown  university, 
July  16-August  2,  1895 ;  the  western,  at  Northwestern  military 
academy,  Highland  Park  (Chicago)  111.,  August  6-23.  The  fee 
for  one  course  is  $15  ;  for  each  additional  course,  $10. 


CONNECTICUT  SUMMER  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 

This  school,  organized  and  carried  on  by  the  state  board  of 
education,  will  hold  its  fifth  session  at  jXorwich,  July  8-26.  Its 
object  is  to  help  and  stimulate  teachers  by  instruction  in 
improved  methods.  Certificates  are  awarded  for  work  com- 
pleted. To  residents  of  the  state,  tuition  is  free  ;  to  others  a  fee 
of  $5  is  charged. 

COTUIT  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

During  the  summer  of  1895  instruction  in  all  subjects  neces- 
sary for  admission  to  the  best  colleges  and  scientific  schools  will 
be  given  at  Cotuit,  Mass.,  under  the  direction  of  C.  E.  Fish,  prin- 
cipal of  Phillips  Exeter  academy.  For  class  instruction  with  five 
lessons  a  week  for  eight  weeks,  the  fee  is  $25 ;  for  individual 
instruction,  $75. 

PENNSYLVANIA  CHAUTAUQUA 

With  its  first  annual  session  in  July,  1892,  the  Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua  took  its  place  as  the  leading  summer  school,  on  the 
Chautauqua  plan,  of  the  Keystone  state.  This  distinction  it  prob- 
ably owes  to  three  considerations: 

1  The  representative  character  of  its  organizers  and  chief  sup- 
porters, prominent  among  whom  are  the  state  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  several  presidents  of  colleges,  seminaries  and 
state  normal  schools,  leading  clergymen  of  all  denominations, 
judges,  lawyers  and  congressmen,  and  the  governor  of  the  state, 
who  is  one  of  the  original  stockholders.     This  fact  at  once  raised 
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it  above  local  or  denominational  interests  and  made  it  a  state 
institution,  taking  from  it  every  suspicion  of  being  a  money- 
making  enterprise. 

2  It  is  located  in  Mt  Gretna  park,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
spots  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  midst  of  a  natural 
park  of  GOOD  acres,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  South  mountain, 
its  cluster  of  picturesque  cottages  surrounding  the  auditorium 
and  lecture  halls  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  rustic  hamlet 
nestling  against  the  mountain  side,  among  the  rocks  and  shades 
of  a  primeval  forest.  Its  exceptionally  dry  sandy  soil,  pure 
mountain  air  and  water,  make  it  a  health  resort  as  well  as  a  rest- 
ful retreat  from  the  heat,  dust  and  worry  of  the  cities  and  towns, 
though  distant  from  it  only  a  few  hours  ride.  It  is  easily 
accessible  by  either  of  the  two  great  railway  systems  of  the  state, 
being  less  than  100  miles  west  of  Philadelphia,  about  30  east  of 
Harrisburg,  and  west  of  Reading  and  Lancaster,  while  it  is  only 
nine  miles  from  Lebanon.  It  has  also  all  modern  facilities  of 
mail,  telegraph,  telephone,  etc.  These  advantages  of  location 
alone  have  already  caused  it  to  be  a  chosen  resort  during  the 
midsummer  months  for  those  to  whom  a  summer  school  alone 
would  not  be  sufficiently  attractive. 

3  It  is  distinctly  and  positively  an  educational  institution.  As 
such  it  was  founded  and  is  still  carried  on  and  as  such  it  has  made 
for  itself  a  reputation  second  to  that  of  no  other  similar  institu- 
tion in  the  country.  Its  instruction  is  mostly  of  university  grade 
and  while  it  has  daily  popular  lectures,  concerts  and  entertain- 
ments, even  in  these  more  stress  is  laid  on  their  being  instructive 
than  entertaining.  Seven  fully  equipped  collegiate  courses  of 
study  are  maintained  besides  an  academic  course,  in  which  are 
taught  the  elementarv  branches.  The  course  in  sacred  science 
offers  the  study  of  Hebrew-,  elementary  and  advanced,  Aramaic, 
Arabic,  Assyrian,  and  New  testament  Greek,  as  wrell  as  the  study 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  testament  historically,  exegetically  and 
critically.  German,  French,  Greek  and  Latin  are  taught  in  the 
department  of  literature  and  languages,  besides  the  historical  and 
critical  study  of  German,  English  and  American  literature.  In 
the  art  department  thorough  work  is  done  in  history  and  theory 
of  the  fine  arts,  specially  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  while 
instruction  is  also  given  in  painting  in  oil  and  water,  drawing  in 
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crayon,  charcoal,  pastel  and  pencil,  sketching  from  nature,  from 
models,  and  copying.  Music  is  just  as  thoroughly  taught,  both 
of  its  theoretic  and  practical  parts,  while  science  is  represented 
by  classes  in  botany,  zoology,  geology,  anthropology,  physics, 
chemistry,  e'c.  In  the  pedagogic  department  not  only  the  usual 
branches  of  psychology,  government  and  methods  are  taught,  but 
also  normal  kindergarten  and  normal  physical  culture,  by  instruc- 
tors of  national  reputation.  There  are  also  a  fully  equipped 
business  college  and  a  cooking  school. 

A  long  list  of  well  known  educators  and  scholars  of  the  highest 
standing  have  helped  to  give  the  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua  its 
high  reputation  and  to  form  its  distinctive  character  as  an  educa- 
tional institution  in  the  best  sense  of  the  words. —  J.  M.  Hark, 
ex  Chancellor 

The  1895  session  will  be  held  July  1-August  1. 


AMERICAN  SOCIETY  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  SUMMER  MEETING 

The  third  session  of  the  Summer  meeting  will  be  held  in  the 
buildings  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  "West  Philadelphia, 
July  1-26,  1895.  The  chief  object  of  the  meeting  is  to  give  to 
extension  and  other  students  an  opportunity  for  a  month's  residence 
at  a  university,  with  instruction  under  the  favorable  conditions 
supplied  by  libraries,  laboratories  and  other  university  facilities, 
and  the  presence  of  a  number  of  eminent  specialists  in  each 
branch  of  study  pursued.  Another  object  is  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  mutual  acquaintance  and  association  among  students 
from  different  centers  and  among  those  interested  in  extension 
lecturing  from  different  colleges  and  universities.  The  association 
of  lecturers  and  students  is  naturally  more  intimate  and  mutually 
advantageous  than  is  possible  in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  centers. 
"With  this  consideration  in  view,  the  term  "  summer  meeting  "  is 
chosen,  rather  than  "  summer  school,"  as  more  indicative  of  the 
nature  of  the  gathering. 

The  summer  meeting  of  1895  has  been  organized  in  six  depart- 
ments, with  more  extensive  and  systematic  courses  than  have 
been  offered  in  any  previous  session. 

Department  A — Literature  and  history.  The  department  of 
literature  and  history  in  the  summer  meeting  is  intended  to  be  of 
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interest  to  all  adult  students.  With  the  present  session  a  cycle 
of  study  is  begun  which  will  cover  five  or  more  vears,  each 
devoted  to  one  of  the  specially  attractive  periods  of  the  world's 
history.  In  the  session  of  18^5,  it  is  proposed  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  life  and  thought  of  ancient  Greece,  with  the  follow- 
ing lecturers :  Louis  Bevier,  jr,  Rutgers  college  ;  Martin  L.  D'Ooge. 
University  of  Michigan  ;  Alfred  Gudeman,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  William  A.  Hammond,  Cornell  university;  William  A. 
Lamberton,  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  William  Cranston 
Lawton,  Columbia  college  ;  Richard  G  Moulton,  University  of 
Chicago ;  Dana  C.  Munro,  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Berna- 
dotte  Perrin,  Yale  university  ;  Henry  W.  Rolfe,  staff  lecturer, 
American  society  ;  Sara  Y.  Stevenson,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
John  H.  Wright,  Harvard  university. 

Department  B  —  Psychology.  The  instructors  of  this  depart- 
ment have  carefully  planned  the  work  of  the  session,  so  that  the 
various  parts  fit  into  and  supplement  one  another,  the  aim  being 
to  give  a  complete  and  thorough  course  in  modern  psychology. 
The  work  is  intended  primarily  for  teachers,  and  special  students 
of  psychology.  Due  attention  will  be  given  to  a  consideration 
of  the  results  of  recent  investigations  into  hypnotism,  double  con- 
sciousness and  the  many  other  forms  of  mental  abnormality,  to 
the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  and  to  the  methods  and 
results  of  experimentation  on  the  mental  ph>  nomena  of  the  adult 
and  child.  It  is  thus  intended  in  this  course  to  use  the  results  of 
the  most  recent  investigations  in  a  number  of  related  fields  to 
throw  side  lights  on  the  problems  of  the  normal  human  mind. 
Professors  Newbold  and  Witmer,  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  full  direction  of  the  work  in  psychology. 

Department  C — Music.  The  music  department  will  offer 
instruction  in  harmony  and  counterpoint,  of  the  same  general 
character  as  has  been  given  during  the  summer  meeting  of  the  past 
two  years.  Opportunity  will  be  given  for  private  instruction  in 
addition  to  the  lectures  and  classes  which  constitute  the  regular 
course. 

Department  D  —  Biology.  The  lectures  and  laboratory  work 
of  the  courses  in  the  biology  department  have  been  arranged 
with  a  view  to  special   needs  of  teachers.      They  will  aim   to 
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suo-o-est  much  new  material  for  study  in  the  school  room,  to  give 
information  concerning  it,  the  best  and  most  modern  methods  of 
using  it  for  nature  study,  and  also  such  technical  training  in  use 
of  the  microscope  and  other  instruments,  as  will  enable  those 
who  complete  the  course  to  continue  their  work  in  the  university. 
The  lectures  in  the  various  courses  will  be  fully  illustrated  by 
natural  objects,  charts,  diagrams  and  by  lantern.  The  labora- 
tories and  equipment  of  the  University  are  placed  fully  at  the 
disposal  of  the  department,  for  the  use  of  students,  and  unusually 
good  facilities  are  thus  afforded  at  a  very  low  cost.  The  follow- 
ing lecturers  have  courses :  Liberty  H.  Bailey,  Cornell  university; 
Edward  D.  Cope,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  George  T.  Good- 
ale,  Harvard  university  ;  Byron  D.  Halsted,  Rutgers  college ;  J. 
Sterling  Kingsley,  Tufts  college;  John  M.  Macfarlane,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  Charles  O.  "Whitman,  University  of 
Chicago ;  Lucy  Langdon  Williams  "Wilson,  Philadelphia  normal 
school ;  "William  P.  "Wilson,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Department  E —  Civics  and  politics.  The  courses  in  this 
department  form  in  general  a  continuation  of  the  department  of 
economics  of  the  summer  meeting  of  1894,  and,  like  the  courses 
given  in  that  meeting,  will  be  of  special  interest  to  students  and 
teachers  of  history  and  of  political  and  social  science.  It  is 
believed  that  they  will  also  prove  of  value  to  students  who  are 
without  special  training  in  this  department  of  study,  but  who 
desire  assistance  in  understanding  principles  of  government,  the 
character  of  political  reforms  now  in  progress  or  .urgently 
needed,  and  the  relation  between  political  reform  and  social  pro- 
gress. The  lecturers'  list  for  civics  and  politics  contains  the 
names  of  Henry  Carter  Adams,  L^niversity  of  Michigan  ;  Albert 
A.  Bird,  staff  lecturer,  American  society ;  E.  It.  L.  Gould.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago ;  "William  Bayard  Hale,  Middleboro,  Mass. ; 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Boston  ;  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Harvard 
university  ;  Edmund  J.  James,  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  J.  "W. 
Jenks,  Cornell  university ;  Jesse  Macy,  Iowa  college  ;  Albert 
Shaw,  editor  Review  of  reviews  ;  "William  G.  Sumner,  Yale 
university  ;  "Woodrow  Wilson,  Princeton  university. 

Department  F — Mathematics.  Instruction  in  mathematics 
will  embrace  such  topics  as  may  be  called  for  by  students  in 
attendance.      Courses   adapted   to   the    needs    of    teachers    in 
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secondary  and  grammar  schools  will  be  provided  as  well  as  more 
advanced  courses  for  instruction  in  colleges  and  high  schools, 
and  for  advanced  students  of  mathematics. 

Enough  work  is  offered  in  each  of  the  departments  to  occupy 
the  entire  time  of  students  who  wish  to  specialize  and  take  up 
the  work  offered  in  any  one  department.  Others  who  wish  to 
select  the  courses  which  they  find  specially  attractive  from  all 
departments  are  permitted  to  do  so.  The  charge  for  depart- 
ment tickets  is  810  ;  for  inclusive  tickets  *15.  No  conditions  as 
to  previous  academic  training  are  made  in  any  department. 
Circulars  of  each  department  giving  detailed  information  may  be 
had  by  applying  to  Edward  T.  Devine,  Director,  111  S.  15th  st., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

VIRGINIA  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  METHODS 

The  seventh  annual  session  will  be  held  June  2i-July  19, 
1895,  at  Bedford  City,  in  the  Randolph-Macon  academy,  one  of 
the  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  in  the  south.  Pleasure  and 
instruction  will  be  combined  in  excursions  to  the  peaks  of  Otter, 
the  Natural  bridge  and  other  places  of  interest.  The  school  is 
strictly  pedagogic  in  character,  and  as  the  needs  and  capacities  of 
all  grades  of  teachers  have  been  considered,  classes  are  arranged 
for  those  who  desire  t )  review  the  common  school  subjects  in 
preparation  for  state  examinations  as  well  as  for  those  who  wish 
to  study  higher  principles  of  the  profession  and  most  approved 
methods  of  instruction. 
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Private  summer  school  of  medicine.  The  courses  are  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  following  classes  of  students: 

1  Those  beginning  the  study  of  medicine  and  desiring  to  enter 
the  University  of  Virginia,  or  other  medical  school,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  regular  session.  Such  students  as  design  taking 
the  regular  graded  course  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia will  find  a  material  advantage  in  the  increased  ease  with 
which  the  subjects  of  the  first  session  may  be  disposed  of  by 
graduation  at  the  close  of  that  session. 

11 
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It  will  also  be  useful  to  those  who  have  begun  their  studies 
and  wish  to  review  the  fundamental  branches. 

2  It  offers  peculiar  advantages  to  those  who  desire  to  stand 
examinations  before  state,  army,  navy,  marine  hospital  or  other 
medical  examining  boards. 

3  It  offers  a  short,  practical  course  to  those  practitioners  who 
desire  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  the  primary  branches, 
and  can  not  spare  the  time  for  a  regular  session. 

Lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  are  given  in  anatomy,  chem- 
istry, histology,  physiology,  pathology  and  materia  medica; 
students  are  permitted  to  attend  clinics  in  the  dispensary  of  the 
university. 

The  university  is  situated  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  and  Piedmont  air-line  rail- 
roads, at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  a  situation  which, 
from  its  healthfullness,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  popular  summer 
resort. — W.  G.  Christian,  M.  D. 

Private  summer  course  in  law.  These  courses  which  have 
been  carried  on  for  21  years  are  designed  for  the  following  classes 
of  students : 

1  Those  just  beginning  their  professional  studies,  who  design 
ultimately  to  attend  a  full  course  of  law. 

2  Those  who  propose  to  pursue  their  studies  privately.  In 
general  this  two  months'  course  will  give  to  the  faithful  student 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  law  and  more  facility  in  future  study 
and  acquisition,  than  a  year,  or  even  two  years,  of  private  read- 
ing without  regular  teaching. 

3  Young  practitioners  who,  not  having  had  systematic  instruc- 
tion, find  their  progress  so  slow  as  to  discourage  persistent  appli- 
cation which  is  indispensable  to  permanent  success  in  law. 

The  junior  class  is  intended  specially  for  law  students  whether 
thev  intend  to  continue  their  studies  at  a  law  school  or  not ;  but 
it  has  been  found  so  profitable  to  practitioners  who  have  attended 
it  that  it  is  recommended  to  them  not  less  strongly. 

The  advanced  class  is  designed  for  more  advanced  students  and 
those  who  have  had  some  experience  in  the  profession.     The 
lectures  are  on  topics  of  practical  utility,  including  equity  plead 
ing,  legacies,  registry  of  conveyances,  etc.  the  discussions  varying 
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as  the  needs  of  the  class  suggest.  No  text-books  are  required 
except  Blackstone's  commentaries.  Terms  for  junior  class,  $40  ; 
advanced  class,  $30  ;  both  classes,  $50. 

Besides  the  schools  of  law  and  medicine,  private  classes  for 
summer  work  are  formed  in  chemistry,  languages,  biology,  mathe- 
matics and  engineering. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH   CAROLINA 

The  second  session  of  the  university  summer  school  will  be 
held  at  Chapel  Hill,  X.  C,  June  25-July  26,  1895.  The  work  is 
divided  into  the  academic  department  and  the  department  of 
pedagogics.  The  academic  work  is  of  university  grade  ;  matric- 
ulated students  and  those  intending  to  enter  the  universitv  are 
allowed  credit  for  work  done  in  the  summer  school  after  examina- 
tion by  professors  in  charge. 

The  department  of  pedagogics  seeks  to  find  the  pedagogic 
basis  of  all  subjects  taught,  to  develop  an  orderly,  consistent 
body  of  educational  doctrine  and  to  exemplify  scientific  methods 
of  teaching. 

Each  day  there  will  be  a  conference  of  the  entire  school  for 
discussion  of  matters  relating  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching.  


SOUTH  CAROLINA   COLLEGE 

In  1894  a  summer  school  was  held  at  the  South  Carolina 
college  at  Columbia. 

Courses  of  university  extension  lectures  were  given  in  the 
following  subjects :  elementary  physics  and  chemistry,  Latin, 
French  and  German,  history,  mathematics,  psychology  and  ethics, 
geology  and  botany. 

The  lectures  were  primarily  intended  for  teachers  and  those 
who  had  studied  privately  without  the  help  of  regular  instruc- 
tion, though  some  of  the  work  was  more  elementarv  in  character. 


FLORIDA  CHU'TAUOIA 

The  Florida  Chautauqua  is  held  at  De  Funiak  Springs,  one  of 
the  popular  winter  resorts  of  the  south.  Since  the  first  session 
in  1885  the  growth  has  been  rapid  and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  type 
of  the  winter  Chautauqua  assemblies. 
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From  the  middle  of  February  to  late  March  every  year  a 
program  of  concerts  and  lectures  is  carried  on  in  connection 
with  classes  for  study.  The  subjects  are  those  commonly  found 
at  Chautauqua  assemblies  and  the  usual  clubs  and  round  tables 
are  conducted  by  experienced  leaders. 


LOUISIANA  CHAUTAUQUA 

The  Louisiana  state  Chautauqua  is  located  at  Griffin  Springs, 
near  the  town  of  Ruston,  La.  and  is  designed  to  afford  a  place 
where  enlightened  people  of  the  state  may  assemble  for  social 
and  intellectual  diversion.  Courses  are  offered  in  Latin,  litera- 
ture, history,  mathematics,  chemistry,  botany,  psychology,  elocu- 
tion, music,  drawing  and  physical  education. 


SOUTHERN  STUDENTS  CONFERENCE 

This  conference  held  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  World's  student  conference  which  has  been  held  annually 
at  North  field,  Mass.  for  the  past  10  years  and  is  managed  by  the 
same  executive  committee.  It  is  designed  to  train  leaders  for 
voluntary  Christian  work  in  southern  colleges  and  to  instruct 
them  in  practical  methods  of  organization  and  personal  effort  to 
deepen  the  religious  life  of  college  students. 

49  colleges  were  represented  by  145  student  delegates  and  in 
addition  40  visitors  and  teachers  were  in  attendance.  The  ses- 
sions were  held  in  the  buildings  of  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
the  students  occupying  the  dormitories.  Each  morning  an  hour 
was  devoted  to  normal  Bible  study,  two  classes  being  held  at  the 
same  time,  the  one  for  practical  Bible  study  conducted  by  A.  T. 
Jamison  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  other  for  devotional  Bible  study 
conducted  by  W.  H.  Sallmon  of  Yale  university.  An  hour  each 
forenoon  was  spent  in  a  conference  on  methods  of  Christian  work 
in  college  particularly  through  the  agency  of  the  college  Young 
men's  Christian  association.  At  11  o'clock  addresses  were  made 
on  some  Bible  theme  by  such  men  as  Robert  E.  Speer  of  New 
York,  L.  Wilbur  Messer  of  Chicago,  Dr  W.  R.  Lambuth  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.  and  R.  J.  McBryde,  D.  D.  of  Lexington,  Va. 
An  international  aspect  was  given  to  the  conference  by  the  pres- 
ence of  three  delegates  from  universities  of  Great  Britain. 
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The  afternoons  were  given  up  to  recreation  and  athletics.  At 
sunset  on  the  hillside,  at  the  life  work  conferences,  the  claims  of 
foreign  missions  on  men  of  education  and  ability  were  forcibly 
presented.  The  Southern  students  conference  can  not  but  have 
a  marked  influence  on  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  the  southern 
colleges. — H.  P.  Andersen,  Treasurer 


WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

Lectures  will  be  held  during  the  summer  session  of  1895  in  the 
Adelbert  college  main  building  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  in 
Cleveland,  O.  The  following  subjects  are  offered:  anatomy 
and  physiology,  biology,  civics,  economics,  English,  French,  Ger- 
man, Latin,  history,  ethics,  mathematics,  pedagogy,  physical 
training,  physics  and  psychology.  All  courses  consist  of  six 
lectures  a  week  for  four  weeks. 

The  library  and  laboratories  will  be  open  to  students.  The 
fees  are  $10  for  one  course,  $15  for  two  courses,  $20  for  three 
courses.  Small  additional  fees  to  cover  laboratory  expenses  are 
charged  for  the  courses  in  biology  and  physics. 

Summer  school  in  theology.  In  addition  to  these  summer 
courses  there  will  be  a  summer  school  of  theology  in  session  from 
July  8-16,  at  which  Prin.  Fairbairn  of  Mansfield  college, 
Oxford,  Eng.,  Pres.  A.  H.  Strong  of  Rochester  theological 
seminary,  Prof.  A.  C.  McGiffert  of  Union  theological  semi- 
nary and  other  well  known  scholars  will  be  present.  The  Amer- 
ican philological  association  also  holds  its  annual  meeting  at 
the  university  July  9-11. 


OBERLIN  SUMMER  SCHOOL,  OF   CHRISTIAN  SOCIOLOGY 

A  summer  school  of  Christian  sociology  was  held  at  Oberlin, 
O.  June  20-29,  Rev.  Dr  Washington  Gladden  presiding.  The 
school  is  for  practical  study,  the  general  subject  this  year  being 
causes  and  proposed  remedies  for  poverty. 

Among  the  speakers  were  Samuel  Gompers  of  New  York, 
N.  O.  Nelson  of  St  Louis,  J.  R.  Sovereign  of  Philadelphia, 
grand  master  workman  of  the  order  of  knights  of  labor,  Prof. 
Clark  of  Amherst,  Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  house,  Chicago, 
and  others.  The  fee  for  membership,  admitting  to  all  confer 
ences,  is  $5. 
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WINONA  PRESBYTERIAN  ASSEMBLY 

Western  presb\Tterians  have  bought  Lakeside  park  at  Warsaw, 
Ind.  as  a  site  for  an  annual  summer  school.  Though  the  school 
will  be  under  presbyterian  control  it  will  be  conducted  on  liberal 
lines  with  patrons  from  other  denominations. 

Buildings  are  to  be  erected  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $150,000, 
and  will  include  a  large  hotel,  lecture  rooms,  music  hall,  an 
auditorium  for  lecture  courses,  a  church  and  cottages.  The  first 
assembly  will  be  opened  in  1395  by  ex-Pres.  Harrison. 


COOK  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

One  of  the  prominent  pedagogic  summer  meetings  is  held  at 
the  Cook  county  normal  school  at  Englewood,  111.  The 
faculty  of  the  normal  school  gives  the  instruction  in  the  summer 
session,  each  teacher  trying  to  show  the  true  place  of  his  subject 
in  the  scheme  of  education.  As  each  instructor  is  a  specialist  in 
his  subject,  particular  attention  is  given  to  subject  matter.  The 
facilities  of  the  school,  including  laboratories,  museums,  appar- 
atus, manual  training  outfit  and  gymnasium  are  at  the  disposal  of 
students  in  the  summer  school.  In  addition  to  the  general  sub- 
jects of  study  there  are  courses  in  kindergarten,  manual  training, 
vocal  music  and  primary  methods.  An  important  feature  of  the 
session  in  1891  was  the  model  school  which  was  open  for  observa- 
tion free  of  charge  to  those  holding  tickets  to  the  regular  courses.. 

Round  tables  are  held  on  each  subject,  conducted  by  the  head 
of  the  department  under  discussion.  Evening  lectures  of  a  pop- 
ular character  and  excursions  to  points  of  interest  in  the  locality 
combine  instruction  with  entertainment. 

Printed  certificates  of  attendance  signed  by  the  principal  of 
the  school  are  issued  to  those  who  wish  them. 


ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 

For  three  years  a  summer  school  connected  with  the  extension 
classes  of  Hull  house,  Chicago,  has  been  held  at  Rockford  col- 
lege, on  the  bank  of  the  Rock  river  at  Rockford,  111.  The  plan 
of  work  devotes  part  of  the  morning  to  study,  the  afternoon  to 
reading,  while  the  summer  evenings  are  given  up  to  recreation. 
Stress  is  laid  on  outdoor  work  in  the  study  of  botany,  but  the 
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college  laboratories  and  collections  are  available.  The  session  of 
1894  included  lectures  in  chemistry  and  biology,  botany,  English 
literature,  physiology  and  hygiene,  with  classes  in  sketching, 
German  conversation  and  needlework. 

Students  are  received  for  two  weeks  or  a  month,  preference 
being  given  to  members  of  the  Hull  house  extension  classes. 
Expenses,  including  board  and  tuition,  are  $3  a  week.  Teachers 
and  students  are  expected  to  take  care  of  their  own  rooms  and 
to  give  an  hour  a  day  to  the  general  work  of  the  house.  Rail- 
road tickets  can  be  obtained  at  half  price  on  presentation  of 
students'  certificates  obtainable  at  Hull  house. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

The  second  summer  session  of  the  University  of  Illinois  will 
open  June  17,  1895,  and  continue  four  weeks.  The  work 
is  of  university  grade  specially  adapted  to  university  students 
and  teachers  in  public  schools.  The  library,  laboratory  and 
workshop  facilities  of  the  university  are  at  the  service  of 
students,  who  will  have  the  same  relation  to  the  university  as 
those  regularly  enrolled  during  the  academic  year. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  following  subjects :  pedagogy, 
psychology,  political  economy,  history,  botany,  geology,  physi- 
ology, chemistry,  mathematics,  English  language  and  literature, 
physical  culture  and  manual  training  in  wood  work  and  iron. 

Besides  these  courses  university  tutors  will  organize  private 
classes  in  Latin,  Greek,  elementary  science,  French,  German  and 
freehand  drawing ;  the  fee  will  be  50  cents  a  lesson  for  single 
pupils  with  reductions  for  classes  of  five. 

Six  or  more  addresses  will  be  given  by  Pres.  Draper,  whose 
reputation  as  a  lecturer  and  expert  in  all  educational  matters  is 
national.  These  lectures  will  be  free  to  all  members  of  the 
summer  school;  others  are  charged  a  fee  of  $1  for  the  course. 
The  tuition  fee  for  the  summer  session  is  $10. 


CHICAGO  KINDERGARTEN  COLLEGE 

The  summer  school  of  pedagogy  is  intended  for  kindergartners, 
public  or  private  school  teachers  and  principals. 

During  the  session  of  1894  instruction  by  specialists  was  given 
in  the  philosophic  study  of  Froebel's  theory  of  education,  kinder- 
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garten  gifts,  occupations  and  games,  methods  in  primary  work, 
music,  physical  culture,  critical  study  of  English,  literature, 
psychology,  pedagogy,  science  and  mathematics  as  applied  to  the 
kindergarten  and  lower  grades  of  school  work. 

Pressure  of  work  prevents  the  session  in   1S95   but   it    will 
probably  be  resumed  in  lS9d. 


KNOX   COLLEGE 

The  second  session  of  the  summer  school  at  Knox  .college, 
Galesburg,  111.  opened  June  17,  1895,  continuing  five  weeks. 
The  courses  are  specially  adapted  to  public  school  teachers  and  col- 
leo-e  students.  Work  of  college  g-rade  will  receive  credit  in  Knox 
college.  The  facilities  of  the  college  are  open  to  summer 
students. 


LAKE  FOREST  UNIVERSITY 

In  arranging  the  courses  for  1S95  three  groups  of  applicants 
have  been  considered :  (1)  students  already  in  college,  or  prepar- 
ing to  enter ;  (2)  teachers  of  all  grades,  who  are  occupied  during 
tbe  rest  of  the  year  and  desire  further  training ;  (3)  all  who 
desire  to  come  in  touch  with  some  of  the  great  departments  of 
thought.  In  addition  to  the  courses  offered,  the  instructors  will 
be  glad  to  direct  the  work  of  students  in  any-  courses  belonging 
to  their  departments  as  given  in  the  university  catalog.  The 
general  library  of  the  college,  in  addition  to  the  libraries  of  the 
departments  offering  work,  will  be  open  to  summer  students. 

The  summer  session  began  on  Tuesday,  June  IS,  continu- 
ing eight  weeks,  all  courses  being  daily.  Instruction  is  given 
in  mathematics,  English  and  American  literature,  English, 
French  and  German  languages,  chemistry,  physics,  botany  and 
zoology.  As  the  work  of  the  regular  college  year  is  divided  into 
semesters,  the  summer  period  will  enable  students  to  make  a  full 
credit  by  doubling  time  on  any  subject,  or  a  half-credit  in  any 
course  offered.  College  credit  will  be  given  only  for  work  of 
college  grade. 

There  will  be  a  uniform  fee  of  $20  for  instruction,  whether  one 
or  more  courses  are  taken.  For  work  in  the  laboratories  an 
additional  fee  of  $2  for  each  laboratory  course  will  be  charged. 
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Rooms  in  the  college  dormitories  may  be  obtained,  with  board 
in  some  of  the  college  dining  halls,  the  cost  of  both  being  $4 
a  week. 


BAY  VIEW 

The  summer  university  at  Bay  View,  Mich,  is  for  special 
advanced  work  rather  than  for  general  education.  Its  instruct- 
ors are  specialists  of  university  training  who  supplement  their 
lectures  by  class  work  and  frequent  tests.  Social  sciences  and 
the  school  in  methods  are  particularly  strong. 

In  1893  the  summer  term  was  lengthened  to  five  weeks  and  at 
the  end,  certificates  were  granted  to  those  who  passed  examina- 
tions in  their  specialty.  Besides  this,  courses  of  study  were  laid 
out,  covering  four  years  and  including  the  summer  session  each 
year  at  Bay  View.  Rigid  examinations  covering  the  work  done 
will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  four  years,  and  diplomas  awarded 
to  successful  candidates. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  Bay  Yiew  is  that  the  five  weeks  is 
devoted  to  advanced  work  in  one  subject  rather  than  to  acquir- 
ing general  information.  For  those  however  who  prefer  the 
diversion  of  a  varied  program,  there  is  an  assembly  providing 
popular  entertainments,  lectures  and  concerts.  Farmers  day, 
added  to  the  calendar  in  1892,  has  proved  so  interesting  that  it 
has  been  made  a  permanent  feature. 

The  1895  session  will  be  held  Julv  10-Aug.  14.  Among  the 
lecturers  will  be  Hamilton  "W.  Mabie,  editor  of  the  Outlook, 
Goldwin  Smith  of  Canada,  Prof.  Morse  Stephens  of  England, 
Prof.  John  Fiske  of  Harvard,  Prof.  H.  H.  Bovesen  of  Columbia 

/  aJ 

and  George  Kennan,  the  Siberian  traveler. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN 

The  opening  of  the  first  session  in  1894  unfortunately  occurred 
in  the  midst  of  the  railroad  strikes  which  so  thoroughly  disor- 
ganized the  transportation  and  passenger  service  of  the  country 
as  very  considerably  to  diminish  the  attendance,  specially 
of  students  from  a  distance.  The  numbers  actually  enrolled 
in  the  several  subjects  were  as  follows :  Latin  8,  French 
4,   German    9,    English    literature    14,    Shakspere    6,    rhetoric 

12 
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and  literary  criticism  12,  physics  19,  mathematics  8,  general 
chemistry  14,  analytic  and  organic  chemistry  17,  astronomy  3, 
botany  11,  biology  5,  drawing  7,  mechanical  engineering  14. 
Subtracting  duplicate  enrolments,  the  total  was  88.  Of  these  42 
were  teachers ;  the  remainder,  students  who  had  been  enrolled  in 
the  university  the  preceding  year.  The  faculty  of  the  university 
has  authorized  the  heads  of  departments  to  give  credit  to 
regularly  matriculated  students  for  work  done  in  these  courses, 
subject  to  the  following  limitations :  (1)  no  credit  to  exceed  two 
fifths  for  a  full  course  of  six  weeks,  that  is,  five  hours  a  week ; 
(2)  all  certificates  to  be  presented  within  one  year ;  (3)  no  one  to 
be  allowed  to  receive  credit  on  more  than  three  courses,  or  six 
fifths  ;  (4)  no  credit  to  be  given  for  courses  that  are  parallel  to 
courses  given  in  the  university  unless  they  are  fully  equivalent. 
The  board  of  regents  of  the  University  on  recommendation  of 
the  faculty  of  the  department  of  literature,  science  and  the  arts, 
has  permanently  established  the  summer  school.  The  second 
session  will  begin  July"  8,  3  895,  continuing  six  weeks.  The 
courses  will  be  extended  and  music  added.  More  advanced 
work  in  mathematics  will  be  given,  including  modern  geometry 
and  theorv  of  functions. 


WESTERV  SECRETARIAL  INSTITUTE 

The  summer  schools  of  the  Western  secretarial  institute  at 
Lake  Geneva,  "Wis.  have  come  to  occupy  a  large  place  in  the  life 
of  Young  men's  Christian  associations  of  the  central  and  western 
states.  How  to  get  the  most  recreation  and  profit  out  of  a  short 
summer  vacation  is  a  question  of  great  importance  to  Christian 
workers.  This  institution  stands  to-day  in  the  minds  of  its  many 
sustainers  and  patrons  as  a  complete  and  entirely  satisfactory 
solution  of  the  problem,  combining  as  it  does  both  educative  and 
recreative  features.  The  session  of  1S95  will  be  the  12th  annual 
session. 

Lake  Geneva,  the  favorite  summer  resort  of  Chicago  people,  is 
the  largest  and  prettiest  of  all  the  numerous  lakes  for  which  south- 
ern Wisconsin  is  noted.  It  is  "0  miles  out  on  a  spur  of  the  Chi- 
cago and  Northwestern  system,  and  is  reached  by  fast  train  f  r«..m 
Chicago  in  two  and  one  half  hours.  The  grounds  "designed  of 
God  for  the  purpose  "  are  certainly  all  that  can  be  desired  so  far 
as  natural  beauty,  health  and  convenience  are  concerned. 
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The  high  shore,  the  gentle  slopes  and  natural  terraces,  the 
abundant  shade,  the  remarkable  freedom  from  insects  an£  the 
cool  spring  make  it  an  ideal  camping  spot.  Liberal  provision  is 
made  for  recreation  and  amusement.  A  good  gymnasium  floor, 
well  supplied  with  apparatus,  heads  the  list.  Row  boats,  sail 
boats,  swimming  piers,  tennis  courts,  an  athletic  field  and  a 
croquet  ground  are  among  other  features  of  the  equipment.  The 
athletic  field  has  a  base-ball  diamond,  basket-ball  goals,  a  quarter 
mile  running  track  and  appliances  for  all  the  leading  athletic 
events.  Pure  air  and  the  clear  blue  water  of  the  lake  are 
nature's  provisions  for  the  athletic  sports. 

The  Yerkes  astronomical  observatory,  now  being  built  on 
grounds  adjacent  to  the  grounds  of  the  institute,  will  contain  the 
largest  telescope  in  the  world,  and  will  constitute  an  item  of  no 
small  interest  to  students  and  guests  at  the  institute. 

The  recreative  features  and  the  surrounding  objects  of  interest 
are,  however,  only  incidental  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  camp. 
A  continuous  program  is  given  from  June  21-Aug.  17.  A 
large  tabernacle  seating  1000  people  furnishes  a  place  for  daily 
lectures,  class  exercises,  papers,  discussions,  conferences  and  also 
for  Sunday  sermons.  The  first  1895  session  (June  21-July  1) 
is  the  College  students  conference.  This  program  is  in  charge 
of  the  college  department  of  the  International  committee 
of  the  Young  men's  Christian  associations,  and  is  similar  in  its 
character  and  purpose  to  the  college  meeting  held  each  summer 
under  the  patronage  of  Mr  Moody  at  his  home  in  Northfield, 
Mass.  In  1894,  263  students  were  in  attendance.  These  gather- 
ings have  had  a  very  marked  and  wholesome  influence  on  the 
Christian  activity  of  the  western  colleges. 

Following  this,  from  July  2-16,  is  the  summer  school  of  the 
Young  women's  Christian   association,  which   holds   its   fourth 
annual  session  this  jear.     Similar  in  its  character  to  the  College 
students   conference,  it  has  had  a  like  influence  on  the  work  of  • 
the  Young  women's  Christian  associations. 

The  program  of  the  institute  summer  school  opens  July  17  and 
continues  one  month.  This  is  of  the  nature  of  a  professional 
school,  its  object  being  to  train  general  secretaries  and  physical 
directors  for  their  respective  callings.  15  full  courses  of  20 
lectures  each  are  offered  in  the  secretarial  department,  and  five 
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half  courses  of  10  lectures  each.  In  the  physical  department  18 
full  courses  are  offered,  10  half  courses  and  four  courses  of  live 
lectures  each.  In  both  departments  prominence  is  given  to 
Biblical  subjects.  In  the  secretarial  department,  church  history, 
evidences  of  Christianity,  principles  and  methods  of  association 
work,  committee  work  and  business  management  are  among  the 
subjects  taught.  Athletic  and  gymnastic  practice  are  elective  in 
this  department.  In  the  physical  department,  physiology, 
anatomy,  hygiene,  theory  of  athletics,  first  aid  to  the  injured  and 
gymnasium  floor  work  are  among  required  studies.  Aquatics* 
literature  of  physical  education,  history  of  gymnastics  and 
photography  are  elective. 

The  session  of  the  institute  (Aug.  1-14)  is  less  like  a  school 
than  the  other  sessions.  It  is  the  time  when  the  .older  associa- 
tion secretaries  and  physical  directors  come  together  to  compare 
notes  and  confer  concerning  another  years  work.  However, 
daily  lectures  are  listened  to,  papers  are  read  and  discussions  held 
on  association  themes.  During  the  1895  session,  Rev.  John  H. 
Elliott  will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Biblical  subjects. 
Special  days  will  be  devoted  to  the  physical  and  educational 
work  of  the  association.— John  W.  Hansel,  General  secretary 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

This  was  organized  as  a  department  of  Wisconsin  university  in 
1887  at  the  request  of  the  state  teachers  association,  and  in  1889 
the  legislature  voted  it  an  annual  appropriation.  Courses  are 
offered  in  psychology,  pedagog}r,  history,  rhetoric,  literature, 
languages,  mathematics  and  sciences.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  laboratory  work.  Classes  will  also  be  conducted  in  surveying 
and  library  science. 

Students  who  have  passed  entrance  examinations  may  receive 

fcredit  in  the  university  for  summer   school  work ;  when  such 

credit  is  not  desired,  no  entrance  examinations  will  be  required. 


WISCONSIN  COUNTY  SUMMER  SCHOOLS 

The  summer  school  in  this  state  is  an  institution  that  has  grown 
up  during  the  last  five  or  eight  years.  Sessions  are  now  held  in  a 
large  number  of  counties  during  July  and  August  in  each  year, 
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sometimes  managed  and  in  part  taught  by  county  superintendents 
of  schools,  in  other  cases  conducted  and  taught  by  principals  of 
high  schools  or  teachers  of  prominence,  for  personal  revenue. 
They  find  their  justification  and  demand  in  the  fact  that  many 
who  wish  to  obtain  certificates  to  teach  school  in  country  districts 
of  the  state,  have  had  very  meager  instruction  in  branches  in 
which  they  must  pass  satisfactory  examinations.  The  summer 
schools  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  state  system  recognized 
by  law ;  in  fact,  there  are  statutes  which  seem  to  forbid  county 
superintendents  from  taking  part  in  their  management  and 
instruction.  This  is  ignored  by  many,  and  no  test  case  has  yet 
been  presented  to  bring  the  question  before  any  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction.  The  suspicion  has  quite  largely  prevailed  that 
persons  desiring:  to  obtain  certificates  or  to  improve  their  stand- 
ing in  the  branches  in  which  they  are  examined,  are  influenced 
to  come  to  these  summer  schools  and  pay  the  tuition  fee  required, 
through  the  impression  that  they  will  thereby  secure  the  good- 
will of  the  county  superintendent,  and  enhance  their  chances  for 
obtaining-  a  certificate,  or  one  of  higher  standing  than  thev  other- 
wise  would  be  able  to  do. 

These  schools  are  all  voluntary,  so  that  no  one  speaks  authori- 
tatively as  to  the  time  and  place  of  any.  Persons  agree  to  con- 
duct a  summer  school  together,  and  then  advertise  it  to  take 
place  at  the  time  and  place  appointed.  The  schools  have  no 
relation  to  the  institutes,  which  are  required  to  be  held  by  county 
superintendents,  one  by  each,  during  the  year  ;  but  it  has  become 
the  practice  to  hold  the  institute,  which  is  vitally  connected  with 
the  state  system  and  under  control  of  the  state  superintendent 
and  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools,  during  the  last  week  or 
two  of  the  summer  school,  and  this  is  also  made  an  incentive  for 
attendance  at  the  school.  —  J.  Q.  Emery,  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  of  Wisconsin 


COLUMBIAN  CATHOLIC  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  great  success  of  the  Catholic  summer  school  of  America 
and  its  permanent  location  at  Plattsburg  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  ]STew  York,  thus  making  attendance  difficult  for  many 
western  catholics,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Western  or 
Columbian  catholic  summer  school. 
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After  careful  deliberation  its  first  session  was  located  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  which  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
"  four-lake-region  ",  so  called  from  a  chain  of  charming  lakes 
which  extend  over  a  distance  of  16  miles. 

In  point  of  situation  and  scenery,  Madison  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  cities  in  the  west  while  one  of  the  most  accessible ;  and 
the  location  here  of  the  state  university,  the  Washburn  observa- 
tory, state  law  library  and  state  historical  library  of  165,000 
volumes,  justly  constitutes  it  an  educational  center. 

The  object  of  the  Columbian  catholic  summer  school  is  to 
increase  the  facilities  for  pursuing  various  lines  of  study  under 
eminent  specialists.  It  is  to  be  an  intellectual  center  where  any 
one  with  serious  purpose  may  find  incentives  to  self-improvement. 
The  assembling  of  700  to  800  Eoman  catholics  from  all  sections 
of  the  west,  and  the  contact  established  between  them  and  the 
best  thought  of  their  religious  orders  and  universities,  will  be  far 
reaching  in  its  consequences. 

The  full  course  has  two  sets  of  lectures ;  one  more  didactic  in 
its  nature,  giving  regular  class  instruction  and  intended  princi- 
pally for  the  members  and  pupils  of  the  school ;  the  other  more 
adapted  to  the  public  platform  and  addressed  to  a  general  audi- 
ence. The  subjects  for  the  class  lectures  are  the  encyclical  of 
Leo  13  on  the  Bible,  the  Eastern  schism  church  and  state  in  their 
mutual  relation,  history  of  Roman  catholic  popular  education, 
religion  and  science,  ethics,  Roman  catholic  contemporary  litera- 
ture, economic  questions,  and  the  work  of  the  Catholic  reading 
circles.  The  general  lectures  will  treat  of  Roman  catholic  biog- 
raphy, American  history  and  contemporary  thought,  Buddhism, 
Christian  science,  hypnotism,  etc. 

The  first  session  will  be  held  July  14-Aug.  4,  1895.  Lec- 
tures will  be  given  daily  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  The 
fee  for  the  full  course  is  $5;  single  tickets,  25  cents  and  course 
tickets  for  the  evening  lectures,  $2. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MINNESOTA 

The  university  summer  school  is  permanently  organized  under 
the  supervision  of  the  department  of  public  instruction  for  the 
benefit  of  teachers  in  high  schools  and   in  graded  schools  of  the 
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state.  All  educational  facilities  of  the  university  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  school. 

Instruction  will  be  given  in  two  sections,  the  university  section, 
providing  for  special  and  graduate  work  in  university  subjects ; 
and  the  elementary  section,  offering  instruction  in  subject  matter 
and  methcds  to  teachers  of  the  lower  grades. 

Such  a  selection  of  subjects  will  be  offered  from  year  to  year  as 
will  enable  teachers  to  pursue  continuous  lines  without  serious 
interruptions. 

Round  tables  for  familiar  discussion  of  practical  educational 
problems  will  be  held.     The  1S95  session  will  open  July  29. 


DES  MOINES  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF   BIETHOD9 

This  school  was  established  as  a  school  of  methods  and  review 
where  teachers  who  can  not  spare  the  time  to  attend  a  normal 
school  may  receive  special  instruction  from  the  best  teachers. 

Professional  training  is  given  in  kindergarten,  primary  and 
grammar  school  methods,  including  music,  drawing,  elocution 
and  physical  culture.  An  excellent  opportunity  is  also  offered  to 
study  the  higher  branches. 

The  sessions  of  the  school  are  held  at  Drake  university  and 
special  arrangements  are  made  for  students  to  attend  the  classes 
of  the  Summer  Latin  school  of  Drake  university  which  is  in 
session  at  the  same  time. 


SUMMER  LATIN  SCHOOL  OF  DRAKE  UNIVERSITY 

The  fifth  annual  session  began  June  2-i,  1895,  at  Drake 
university,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  continuing  for  nine  weeks. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  (1)  to  give  ambitious  teachers  an 
opportunit}r  to  make  substantial  educational  progress  during  the 
summer ;  (2)  to  assist  students  making  up  deficiencies  in  prepa- 
ration for  college. 

The  long  term  and  concentration  on  a  single  study  gives  very 
satisfactory  educational  results.  The  estimate  of  the  amdunt  of 
work  to  be  accomplished  is  based  on  four  times  as  much  Latin 
daily  as  would  be  taken   with   other  studies   at   a  preparatory 
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school,  making  the  nine  weeks'  work  equivalent  to  36.  It  is  granted 
that  the  work  is  heavy  but  no  class  has  yet  failed  to  finish 
the  course  advertised  and  the  percentage  of  students  failing  is 
very  low.  Classes  are  formed  in  elementary  Latin,  Caesar,  Cicero, 
Virgil  and  Ovid,  with  concurrent  lectures  in  mythology  and 
Roman  literature.  If  sufficient  number  of  students  call  for  Livy 
and  Horace,  classes  will  be  organized  in  these  subjects  also. 


SPIRIT  LAKE  CHAUTAUQUA 

This  assembly  was  established  to  serve  as  the  center  and  inspira- 
tion of  the  Chautauqua  movement  in  its  section  of  the  northwest. 
The  assembly  grounds  are  located  in  the  beautiful  lake  region  of 
northern  Iowa,  just  north  of  the  town  of  Spirit  Lake.  The 
managers  aim  to  give  this  assembly  a  relation  to  the  northwest 
similar  to  that  sustained  by  Chautauqua  to  the  east.  With  this 
in  view  Chautauqua  methods  will  be  used  in  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  round 
table,  the  sessions  of  the  Sunday  school  normal  school  and 
American  institute  of  sacred  literature,  the  school  of  elocution 
and  oratory,  and  the  various  clubs  and  classes  formed  in  the  edu- 
cational departments. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI 

Summer  courses  are  offered  in  English,  Latin,  Greek,  modern 
languages,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry  and  biology.  The 
work  is  adapted  to  teachers,  students  preparing  for  entrance  to 
the  university  or  making  up  conditions,  and  others  pursuing 
special  lines  of  investigation. 


LAKE  MADISON 

This  school,  held  in  connection  with  the  Lake  Madison,  S.  D. 
Chautauqua  assembly,  offers  thorough  instruction  in  subjects  of 
general  interest,  including  kindergarten  training,  stenography 
and  shorthand.  Besides  this  there  is  a  "W.  C.  T.  U.  school  of 
methods  and  a  Bible  school  affiliated  to  the  American  institute 
of  sacred  literature. 
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COLORADO  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Colorado  summer  school  of  science, 
philosophy  and  languages  will  be  held  at  Colorado  Springs,  July 
15- Aug.  16,  1895. 

There  are  few  cities  so  favorably  placed  for  a  summer  school 
as  Colorado  Springs  with  its  grand  Rocky  mountain  scenery  and 
bracing  mountain  air.  The  school  aims  to  afford  culture  and  pro- 
fessional training  under  conditions  that  admit  at  the  same  time 
of  rest  and  recreation.  Courses  are  offered  in  philosophy,  history, 
literature,  languages,  science,  mathematics,  pedagogy,  economics, 
music,  art  and  physical  culture.  Instruction  will  be  given  bv 
professors  from  leading  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

The  attendance  this  year  will  doubtless  be  largely  increased 
by  the  members  of  the  National  educational  association  and  the 
American  library  association  which  this  year  hold  their  annual 
meetings  in  Denver. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CHAUTAUQUA 

The  10th  annual  session  of  this  assembly  at  Long  Beach,  Cal., 
will  be  held  Julv  15-26,  1895.  The  school  of  art  and  design  will 
be  in  charge  of  Mrs  Gorden  McLeod,  principal  of  the  Los  Angeles 
school  of  art  and  design.  In  the  department  of  biology,  Prof.  A. 
J.  Cook  of  Pomona  college  will  conduct  courses  in  physiology, 
zoology  and  entomology  and  Prof.  McClatchie  of  Throop  univer- 
sity will  have  charge  of  the  work  in  botany.  The  laboratory 
method  will  be  used.  The  seaside  location  of  Long  Beach,  near 
the  rocky  ledges  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Pedro,  gives  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  marine  zoology. 

The  departments  of  English  literature,  music,  modern  languages, 
cooking,  elocution  and  physical  culture  will  be  continued.  Courses 
will  also  be  conducted  in  the  Bible  normal  school  and  special 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  round  table.  Recogni- 
tion day  for  graduates  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  course  will  be  observed. 
There  will  be  the  usual  assembly  program  of  concerts  and  popu- 
lar lectures.  Instruction  in  literature,  Bible  normal  courses  and 
in   the  school  of   music  is  free    to   all   holding   tickets   to   the 

assembly. 
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FOREIGN  SCHOOLS 

EDINBURGH  SUMMER  MEETING 

These  vacation  science  courses,  taken  separately,  broadly  cor- 
respond to  those  held  in  connection  with  the  summer  gathering 
at  Chautauqua,  or  to  those  now  also  established  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Taken  collectively,  however,  the  present  scheme  of 
studies  departs  in  principle  from  existing  systems  of  education, 
whether  in  school  or  university,  though  mainly  by  carrying  out 
more  fully  changes  which  are  germinating  everywhere.  A  word 
therefore  may  first  be  said  of  teaching  methods. 

Starting  from  the  familiar  idea  of  working  from  the  concrete 
to  the  abstract,  from  the  senses  toward  the  intellect,  it  is 
attempted  in  each  subject  of  study  (1)  to  freshen  the  student's 
mind  by  a  wealth  of  impressions;  (2)  to  introduce  him  to  the 
advancing  literature  of  the  subject ;  (3)  to  supply  him  with  the 
means  of  summarizing,  arranging  and  more  clearly  thinking  out 
these  accumulations  of  observation  and  reading.  Hence  (1)  the 
insistance  on  demonstrations,  experiment  and  field  excursions ; 
(2)  the  introduction  in  several  subjects  of  the  seminar,  which, 
with  its  guidance  to  the  world  of  books  and  activity  in  using 
them,  is  so  marked  a  strength  of  the  German  university ;  (3)  the 
extended  use  of  graphic  methods. 

The  student,  though  first  of  all  freshened  as  an  observer,  is 
regarded  not  as  a  receptacle  for  information,  but  as  a  possible 
producer  of  independent  thought.  Hence  the  examination 
method,  everywhere  falling  into  such  merited  disrepute,  is  here 
definitely  abandoned ;  a  keener  stimulus,  even  a  more  satisfactory 
test  of  progress  being  found  in  accustoming  the  student  to  take 
part  in  his  own  education  by  attention  first  to  the  increase  and 
svstematization  of  his  materials,  next  to  the  occasional  contribu- 
tion of  his  best  results  to  the  common  stock  of  class  notes  and 
summaries,  and  thence  to  fuller  collaboration  with  his  teacher. 

Passing  from  the  manner  to  the  matter  of  education,  it  is 
attempted  (1)  not  merely  to  offer  a  series  of  special  courses,  each 
of  adequate  thoroughness,  but  (2)  to  keep  up  as  far  as  possible  a 
parallelism  of  treatment  and  (3)  to  coordinate  these  parallel 
courses  into  a  larger  whole.  Hence  the  general  courses 
addressed  to  all  students,  dealing  specially  with  the  history  of 
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civilization,  the  historical  development  of  the  sciences,  their  gen- 
eral principles  and  mutual  relations.  The  present  scheme  is,  in 
fact,  an  attempt  to  work  in  theory  toward  the  organization  of 
knowledge,  and  in  practice  toward  the  more  rational  arrange- 
ment of  curricula  of  study. 

The  legitimate  claim  of  the  man  of  science  is  affirmed  by  the 
very  existence  and  method  of  these  courses ;  yet  the  correspond- 
ing claim  of  the  scholar  and  humanist  that,  whatever  be  the 
progress  of  natural  science,  the  study  of  man  must  remain 
supreme,  is  also  recognized ;  witness  that  subordination  of  biology 
to  social  science  which  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  present 
scheme. 

This  attempt  does  not,  however,  end  with  the  passage  from  the 
special  sciences  to  the  classification  and  orchestration  of  these, 
nor  even  with  the  exposition  of  their  essential  harmony  and 
unity ;  it  has  to  find  its  due  place  within  an  educational  synthesis. 
The  question  is  not  simply  of  the  nature  of  our  scientific  concep- 
tions, but  of  the  view  we  take  and  the  use  we  make  of  them. 

Education  is  not  merely  by  and  for  the  sake  of  thought,  but  in 
a  still  higher  degree  by  and  for  the  sake  of  action ;  hence  each 
course  of  scientific  study  is  not  merely  related  to  those  dealing 
with  the  other  sciences,  but  in  even  more  immediate  degree  to 
the  corresponding  arts  of  life. 

Each  study  must  thus  seek  its  highest  result,  not  in  a  mere 
destructive  analvsis  as  of  flower  or  verse,  but  in  a  constructive 
synthesis,  it  may  be  a  work  of  art;  hence  these  beginnings  of 
library  and  museum,  of  garden  or  of  gallery.  The  prominence 
given  to  the  school  of  art  is  thus  explained ;  the  study  of  land- 
scape and  animal  life  being  definitely  associated  with  the  school 
of  natural  science  and  that  of  figure  with  anthropolog}'  and 
history,  the  student  thus  working  for  the  artist  and  the  artist  for 
the  student.     Hence  also  the  association  of  a  course  of  literature. 

At  this  point  the  highest  principle  comes  into  view.  Every 
one  recognizes  in  theory  that  the  efficiency  of  a  scheme  of  edu- 
cation is  tested  by  its  reality  for  the  preparation  of  life  ;  and 
on  this  alone  the  present  scheme  might  base  its  claim  for  trial, 
since  it  seeks  to  fit  the  student  for  some  of  the  higher  activities 
of  life  by  actually  sharing  them.  lie  is  invited  to  become  not  a 
mere  passive  auditor  but  an  active  collaborator. 
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How  in  this  way  the  individual  and  competitive  spur  to  study 
becomes  more  than  replaced  by  the  cooperative  and  social  one,  or 
how  this  is  strengthened  by  the  selection  of  appropriate  practical 
work  among  the  various  possibilities  above  enumerated,  needs  no 
detailed  explanation.  This  choice,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
previous  training  and  actual  preferences  of  the  student,  whether 
artistic,  literary  or  scientific;  while  the  former  advantage  can 
only  be  properly  realized  as  he  sees  the  decorative  work  in  pro- 
gress, or  feels  the  collective  store  of  educational  material  enriched 
by  some  contribution  of  his  own. 

The  advantages  of  bringing  together  teachers  and  students  of 
such  widely  contrasted  bent  and  training  must  also  find  its  best 
justification  through  practice.  Yet  that  the  scientific  student 
gains  by  contact  with  art  is  surely  obvious ;  not  less  so  that  the 
artist  who  so  often  turns  away  in  disappointment  from  the  preva- 
lent too  analytic  modes  of  study  mav  also  learn  much  from  anv 
endeavor,  however  incomplete,  to  put  before  him  fresh  examples 
of  the  wealth  of  nature,  of  the  variety  of  human  life,  of  the 
pageant  of  history,  of  the  present  possibilities  of  combined 
artistic  and  scientific  progress. 

Thought,  then,  does  not  exist  by  and  for  itself,  as  is  too  much 
the  view  underlying  the  old  order  of  education,  nor  has  it  merely 
application  to  life,  as  is  enforced  by  the  dominant  school  of  tech- 
nical educationists.  It  arises  from  life  and  widens  in  proportion 
to  its  range,  not  only  of  observation  but  of  action,  and  even  of 
social  intercourse.  Hence  the  advantage  of  associated  residence. 
Vivendo  discirnus. 

The  present  scheme  is  thus  developing  beyond  its  starting- 
point,  that  of  a  holiday  gathering,  with  its  refreshing  change  of 
occupation  and  scene,  even  with  the  addition  of  a  group  of  read- 
ing parties.  Although  affording  all  these,  it  seeks  to  go  further, 
and  to  work  through  annually  progressive  experiment  toward 
useful  issues  in  higher  education,  with  its  urgent  problems  of 
"  education  vs  examination,'"  of  "  classical  and  modern,"  of 
"specialism  and  synthesis,''  of  "science  and  art,''  of  "industry 
and  culture."  Nor  can  such  experiments,  however  slow  their 
influence,  be  valueless  to  the  practical  policy  of  the  educational 
worker,    since    they   yield    experience   or   suggestions    toward 
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school   organization   and   university  reform,   college  residence, 
education  of  women  and  the  like. 

The  ninth  session  will  be  held  Aug.  5-31,  1895  and  will  as 
usual  be  divided  into  two  sections,  each  of  which  mav  be  attended 
separately.  Prof.  Patrick  Geddes  will  continue  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  work.  An  attractive  feature  is  the  musical  recitals 
which  are  designed  to  be  helps  and  incentives  to  the  more  strictly 
educational  work  of  the  school. 


CAMBRIDGE  UNIVERSITY 

In  the  summer  of  1884,  two  miners  who  were  spending  several 
days  in  Cambridge,  suggested  to  one  of  the  lecturers  the  desira- 
bility of  extension  students  coming  to  work  for  a  short  time  in 
Cambridge. 

The  idea  was  at  once  taken  up  and  it  was  agreed  that  small 
scholarships  of  £10  should  defray  the  expense  of  a  month's  resi- 
dence at  Cambridge.  Four  scholarships  were  soon  secured  and 
arrangements  made  for  two  classes  the  following  summer.  The 
four  students  spent  their  month  at  Cambridge,  did  excellent 
work  and  carried  back  much  enthusiasm  to  the  local  centers  with 
which  thev  were  connected. 

The  experiment  was  repeated  two  years  later  with  satis- 
factory results  and  in  1890  the  university  incorporated  the 
plan  of  summer  classes  into  the  university  extension  system. 
These  classes  included  practical  work  in  the  chemical  and 
physical  laboratories  in  alternate  mornings,  a  class  in  paleon- 
tology and  courses  in  Greek  art,  architecture  and  other  branches 
that  could  be  illustrated  by  the  collections  in  the  university 
museums.  The  meetings  were  intended  to  appeal  to  the  few,  the 
aim  being  to  coordinate  and  supplement  the  work  done  at  the 
local  centers. 

In  18bS  the  University  of  Oxford  arranged  a  summer 
meeting  on  a  larger  scale,  intended  rather  as  an  incentive  to  uni- 
versity extension  work,  than  as  a  means  of  continuing  extension 
work.  In  lb93,  however,  no  summer  meeting  was  held  at 
Oxford  as  the  examination  schools  were  in  the  hands  of  work- 
men, but  a  large  meeting  on  similar  lines  was  held  at  Cambridge. 
In  future   this   plan   will    be   continued,   the   Large   gatherings 
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alternating  each  vear  between  the  two  universities  with  smaller 

CD  */ 

gatherings  at  each  place  in  intervening  years. 

In  1894  the  work  at  Cambridge  consisted  of  two  courses  of 
laboratory  work  in  chemistry,  advanced  and  elementary,  and  a 
few  evening  lectures  on  miscellaneous  subjects.  The  courses 
were  attended  by  36  students  who  were  with  one  exception 
teachers  in  elementary  schools. 

On  account  of  drainage  operations  at  Cambridge,  the  large 
assembly  of  1895  will  be  held  at  Oxford,  but  in  1896,  the 
Cambridge  syndicate  has  arranged  a  meeting  to  begin  in  July 
and  lasting  till  the  last  week  of  August.  It  will  be  open  to  all 
university  extension  students,  members  of  the  teaching  profession 
and  others  who  hold  certificates  or  present  satisfactory  evidence 
that  they  will  profit  by  the  instruction  offered. 


OXFORD  SUMMER  MEETING 

In  1887,  considerable  interest  began  to  be  shown  in  England  in 
the  Chautauqua  assembly  and  its  connected  S3^stem  of  reading 
circles,  and  a  small  committee  was  formed  to  consider  the  best 
means  of  starting  similar  circles  in  England.  Meetings  were 
held  at  the  school  house,  Rugby,  Rev.  Dr  Percival,  headmaster 
of  Rugby  school,  acting  as  chairman.  The  other  members  were 
Hon.  A.  H.  D.  Acland,  the  Rev.  Dr  Paton  of  "Notting- 
ham, Samuel  Learoyd  of  Huddersfield,  Charles  Rowley  of 
Manchester  and  M.  E.  Sadler  of  Oxford.  During  the 
discussions  of  this  committee  Mr  Rowley  suggested  that 
besides  establishing  reading  circles,  it  might  be  possible  to 
hold  a  summer  assembly  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  This  idea 
was  carefully  considered  in  Oxford  and  early  in  1888  a  represen- 
tative committee  of  resident  members  of  the  university  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  the  expenses  of  a  summer 
meeting  of  extension  students  and  others.  The  plans  for  the 
meeting,  its  methods  of  organization  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
lectures  were  the  results  of  the  deliberation  of  those  in  Oxford 
who  bore  the  greater  part  of  the  responsibility  of  the  enterprise. 
While  the  plan  was  an  experiment.no  financial  responsibility  was 
borne  by  the  delegates  for  university  extension,  though  in  their 
private  capacity  they  took  an  active  part  in  the  arrangements. 
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The  meeting  lasted  10  days  and  was  attended  by  900  students. 
It  was  self-supporting  and  greatly  stimulated  educational 
interests. 

In  1889,  the  meeting  was  held  under  direct  authority  of  the 
university  extension  delegates.  This  marks  a  great  step  in  the 
position  of  the  summer  meeting,  for  no  vacation  courses  had  up 
to  that  time  been  arranged  on  so  comprehensive  and  large  a 
scale  by  any  university  of  England.  In  1890,  the  meeting  was 
prolonged  one  month  and  divided  into  two  parts  for  convenience 
of  those  students  who  could  not  attend  the  whole  of  it.  In  1891, 
a  further  step  of  great  importance  was  taken  in  determining  that 
the  lectures  given  each  year  should  be  for  the  most  part  devoted 
to  one  period  of  history.  A  cycle  of  studies  was  thus  inaugurated, 
the  course  in  1891  being  devoted  to  the  middle  ages:  in  1S92  to 
the  renaissance  and  reformation ;  and  in  1891  and  1895  continu- 
ity is  observed  by  the  selection  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  as 
the  topics  of  the  main  series  of  lectures. 

No  meeting  could  be  held  in  1 893  as  the  University  examina1 
tion  schools,  where  most  of  the  lectures  are  given,  were  during 
that  summer  in  the  hands  of  workmen.  Instead  a  large  summer 
meeting  on  similar  lines  was  held  in  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  as  far  as  possible,  the  summer  meeting  will 
now  oscillate  between  the  two  old  universities,  with  smaller 
gatherings  at  each  place  in  intervening  years.  Owing  to  drain- 
age operations  in  Cambridge,  the  summer  meeting  of  1895  will 
be  held  in  Oxford,  the  return  to  Cambridge  being  postponed 
to  1896. 

The  chief  object  of  the  summer  meeting  is  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  study,  under  guidance  of  selected  university  and  other 
teachers,  to  those  persons  who  are  unable  to  devote  to  academic 
life  more  than  a  short  period  of  their  summer  holiday  each  year. 
Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  a  large  number  of  such 
persons,  women  largely  predominating,  who  are  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  an  opportunity  and  give  up  a  period  of  time, 
varying  from  10  days  to  a  month,  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  or 
carrying  forward  their  intellectual  interests.  An  incidental  but 
not  unimportant  result  of  the  meeting  has  been  the  widening  of  the 
educational  sympathies  of  many  who  have  attended  it.     Those 
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who  have  watched  the  meeting  from  the  first,  believe  that  much 
of  the  new  solidarity  which  marks  the  teaching  profession  in 
England  has  resulted  from  friendships  made  at  the  summer  meet- 
ing. Short  sessions,  however,  of  this  nature  are  obviously  open 
to  objection  and  liable  to  produce  certain  evils.  Attendance  at 
a  great  number  of  lectures  may  produce  excitement  without  cul- 
ture, superficiality  without  real  deepening  of  the  intellectual  life. 
It  would  be  undesirable  that  the  summer  meeting  at  Oxford 
should  become  in  any  sense  a  mere  intellectual  fair,  a  biennial 
opportunit}T  for  mental  dissipation.  But  though  there  may  be 
some  who  have  used  the  meeting  in  a  way  to  cause  criticism,  it  is 
believed  that  the  large  majority  present  have  gained  very  real 
advantage  and  stimulus  from  it.  The  university  authorities  limit 
the  number  of  tickets  for  the  first  part  of  the  meeting  to  1000 
and  to  600  for  the  second  part.  Moreover  in  the  arrangement  of 
lectures  and  tuition,  the  university  authorities  seek  to  encourage 
students  to  register  as  members  of  small  classes  for  study  under 
care  of  a  tutor.  It  is  not,  however,  desirable  that  the  whole 
program  of  the  meeting  should  be  broken  up  into  small  classes, 
as  students  gain  much  from  the  stimulus  of  numbers  and  from 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  some  of  the  most  distinguished  writers 
of  the  time  deal  with  one  or  another  of  the  chief  historic,  literary 
or  artistic  interests  of  the  period  under  review.  A  clear  idea  of 
the  present  scheme  of  the  meeting  will  be  gathered  from  an 
analysis  of  the  program  for  1895,  which  will  begin  on  Aug.  1- 
and  end  on  Aug.  26: 

1  The  chief  course  is  on  the  history,  literature,  philosophy, 
economics  and  art  of  the  years  1688-1789.  They  will  cover  the 
period  from  the  English  revolution  to  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
lution in  France.  The  course  will  thus  be  a  continuation,  though 
complete  in  itself,  of  the  lectures  given  at  the  meetings  in  1890- 
92  and  1894.  There  will  be  lectures  or  classes  on  the  following 
subjects  :  William  3 ;  Bolingbroke ;  Walpole  ;  Clive ;  Warren 
Hastings  ;  Ireland  in  the  18th  century  ;  growth  of  political  par- 
ties ;  last  years  of  Louis  14;  Frederick  the  Great ;  Defoe;  Pope; 
Swift;  Addison;  Dr  Johnson;  Gibbon;  Goldsmith;  Cowper ; 
Chatterton  ;  Burns  ;  the  painters,  Hogarth,  Gainsborough,  Rey- 
nolds ;  the  musicians,  Bach,  Handel,  Mozart.  A  guide  to  prepar- 
atory reading  was  issued  some  months  before  the  meeting. 
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2  An  illustrated  course  on  architecture  in  relation  to  history 
with  special  reference  to  buildings  in  Oxford  and  its  neighbor- 
hood. 

3  Special  courses  held  in  (a)  the  Greek  language  ;  (b)  economics. 

4  A  course  of  lectures  on  educational  history  and  methods 
specially  designed  for  teachers. 

5  A  course  of  lectures  on  philosophy  with  some  reference  to 
the  work  of  Berkeley  and  Hume.  The  work  of  Bishop  Butler, 
John  Wesley  and  others  will  receive  special  attention  in  lectures 
on  theological  subjects. 

6  Classes  for  the  study  of  chemistry,  botany,  geology  and 
hygiene. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  give  students  an  insight  into  the  history 
of  the  university  and  for  this  purpose  parties  of  students  visit  the 
colleges  under  guidance  of  members  of  the  university.  Excur- 
sions will  be  made  to  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oxford  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  period  which  forms  the  special 
subject  of  study  at  the  meeting.  It  is  hoped  to  arrange  a  per- 
formance of  one  of  the  plays  of  the  period.  A  reading  room  and 
library  are  provided  for  the  students  and  books  bearing  on  the 
courses  can  be  consulted  and  borrowed.  Lectures  on  theological 
subjects  are  arranged  at  each  meeting,  but  not  officially  by  the 
delegates.  Conversaziones  and  other  meetings  give  opportunities 
for  social  intercourse  among  students. 

A  list  of  lodgings  which  have  been  inspected  by  the  officers  of 
the  delegacy,  is  published  for  guidance  of  students,  some  of 
whom  may  be  accommodated  at  Somerville  and  Lady  Margaret 
halls.  Scholarships  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  £60  are 
also  given  to  deserving  Oxford  university  extension  students,  who 
without  such  aid  would  not  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting.  Men 
and  women  of  all  classes  have  attended  each  of  the  meetings. 
The  tickets  for  it  are  purposelv  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  price, 
viz  £L  10s  for  the  whole  meeting  or  £1  for  either  part.  For  the 
class  in  practical  chemistry  there  is  an  extra  fee  of  £2,  for  that 
in  hygiene  and  botany  £i  each,  for  those  in  geology,  economics, 
pedagogy  and  the  Greek  language  10s  each. 

Some  of  the  more  prominent  lecturers  who  have  taken  part  in 
the  summer  meetings  of  1892  and  previous  years  are  the  Right 
Hon.  A.  H.  D.  Acland,  Prof.  Max  Mi'iller,  Dr  S.  R.  Gardiner,  the 

14 
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late  J.  Addington  Symonds,  Prof.  Herkomer,  the  late  Walter 
Pater,  the  late  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers,  the  late  Prof.  Henry 
Morley,  Prof.  Dowden  and  Frederic  Harrison. 

All  further  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
University  extension  office,  Examination  schools,  Oxford,  Eng. 
The  price  of  a  full  program  is  7d  post  free. — M.  E.  Sadler, 
Secretary 

OXFORD  SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  THEOLOGY 

These  lectures  are  open  to  all  clergy  of  the  church  of  England 
or  to  churches  in  communion  with  the  church  of  England.  The 
third  session  was  held  July  15-27,  1895. 

Lectures  were  given  on  church  history,  Christian  ethics, 
the  Messianic  hope,  Christianity  and  other  religions,  the 
pastoral  epistles,  the  atonement,  the  Jewish  back  ground  of  our 
Lord's  ministry  and  Christian  apologetics. 

The  fee  for  attendance  at  the  lectures  is  £1  for  the  whole 
time  or  15s  for  either  week. 


L,.  A.  U.  K.  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

At  the  1892  meeting  of  the  Library  association  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  at  Liverpool,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
providing  instruction  to  library  assistants  and  those  wishing  to 
enter  the  profession.  As  a  result,  the  first  summer  school  in 
England  for  library  assistants  was  held  in  London,  July  18-20? 
1S93.  The  program  consisted  of  visits  to  libraries,  printing 
offices  and  book  binding  establishments  with  some  addresses  by 
noted  librarians  on  technic  subjects.  About  40  students  were 
present.  Two  prizes,  one  of  £3,  the  other  a  bound  set  of  the 
Library,  the  official  organ  of  the  L.  A.  U.  K  ,  were  offered  by 
Mr  MacA lister,  hon.  secretary  of  the  L.  A.  LT.  K.,  for  the  best 
two  accounts  of  the  three  days'  proceedings. 

The  first  meeting  proving  so  successful,  a  second  session  was 
held  June  1^-22,  1891,  the  program  including  an  exhibition  of 
library  appliances,  visits  to  the  British  museum,  Wandsworth 
public  library,  Chiswick  press,  Zaehnsdorf 's  famous  book  binding 
atelier  and  the  Royal  paper  mills. 

In  order  to  give  opportunity  for  detailed  examination  of 
methods,  members  of  the  school  independently  visited  the  public 
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libraries  where  they  were  received  by  the  librarians  or  their 
assistants,  and  every  facility  offered  them  for  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  plans  in  use.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  in 
1893,  including  students  from  Glasgow  and  Cardiff.  The  com- 
ment in  the  Library,  that  "  on  this  occasion  the  number  of  lady 
members  was  larger,  as  many  as  nine  being  present,"  illustrates 
the  contrast  in  the  activity  of  English  and  American  women  in 
the  library  profession. 

Mr  MacAlister  again  offered  a  prize  of  £3  for  the  best  account 
of  the  session,  but  as  some  numbers  of  the  Libra/ry  were  out  of 
print,  he  was  unable  to  renew  his  offer  of  a  second  prize. 

The  following  announcement  of  the  third  session  is  issued  by 
John  J.  Ogle  of  Bootle  public  library,  secretary  of  the  summer 
school  committee : 

The  third  session  of  the  summer  school  for  library  assistants 
will  commence  on  Monday,  June  24,  and  continue  till  Friday, 
June  2\*.  A  program  of  lectures,  visits  and  demonstrations  is 
given  below,  and  library  assistants  and  others  desiring  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  special  help  in  their  training 
for  the  calling  of  a  librarian,  are  requested  to  communicate  at 
once  with  the  Secretary  of  the  committee,  Free  Public  Library, 
Bootle,  Eng.  Applications  must  be  in  by  June  IT.  Persons  not 
actually  engaged  in  a  library  will  receive  tickets  of  admission 
only  on  approval  of  their  application  by  the  committee. 

ISTo  charge  will  be  made  to  any  admitted  student,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  which  male  students  from  the  country 
may  be  accommodated  with  board  and  lodging  at  a  specially 
moderate  price,  at  the  Hampden  House  residential  club,  Phoenix 
road,  N.  W.  Each  applicant  for  a  student's  ticket  should  state 
whether  he  desires  to  avail  himself  of  this  accommodation. 

PROGRAM    OF    LECTURES,    VISITS    AND    DEMONSTRATIONS 

Monday,  June  24 

6.30  p.m. —  Reception  in  the  rooms  of  the  association,  20  Hanover 
sq.  London,  W. 

7  p.m. —  Inaugural  address  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
Charles  Welch. 

7.30  p.m. —  Illustrated  lecture  on  European  historical  book- 
bindings, by  Cyril  Davenport,  of  the  British  museum. 
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Tuesday,  June  25 

11  a.m. —  Yisit  to  the  British  museum. 

3  p.m. —  Visit  to  the  Cambridge  works,  141-46  Shaftesbury  a  v., 

London,  W.  C,  and  lecture   on   Bookbinding   processes,  by 

J.  AY.  Zaehnsdorf. 
4.30  p.m.— Yisit  to  Matthew  Bell,  Colling  &  co.'s  cloth-binding 

works,  Cursitor  st.,  Chancery  lane. 
7.30  p.m. — Lecture  at  20  Hanover  sq.  by  T.  Mason,  librarian  of 

the  St  Martin  in-the-fields   public   library,  on  Fitting  and 

equipment  of  a  public  library. 
8.30  p.m. —  Lecture  by  J.  Potter  Briscoe,  librarian  of   the   Not- 
tingham public  libraries,  on  Selection  of  books  and  the  best 

means  of  assisting  readers. 

Wednesday,  June  26 

11  a.m. — Yisit  to  the  Chiswick  press,  Tooks  court,  Chancery  lane. 
3  p.m. — Yisit  to  the  Public  library  of  St  George's,  Hanover  sq. 
6.30  p.m. — Keception  at  the  Library  bureau,  10  Bloomsbury  st. 

7  p.m, —  Demonstration  of  appliances  contained  in  the  museum  of 

the  library  association  (Library  bureau),  by  MissJames,  curator. 

8  p.m. —  Lecture  (at  the  Library  bureau)  by    John  J.  Ogle,  libra- 

rian of  the  Bootle  public  library,  on  Establishment  of  a 
free  library  under  the  public  libraries  acts. 

Thursday,  June  27 

11  a.m. — Yisit  to  the  Guildhall  librar}^. 

3  p.m. — Yisit  to  the  type  foundry  of  Sir  Charles  Reed  &  sons, 
Fann  st.,  Aldersgate. 

7  p.m. — Lecture   at   20   Hanover   sq.  by  J.  Y.  W.   MacAlister, 

librarian  of  the  Roval  medical  and  chirurgical  societv,  and 
honorary  secretary  of  the  Library  association  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  on  Terms  used  in  bibliography. 

8  p.m. —  Lecture  by  E.  M.  Borrajo,  of  the  Guildhall  library,  on 

Cataloging,  illustrated  from  the  association's  museum  collec- 
tion of  cataloging  appliances. 

Friday,  June  28 

Morning  left  open  for  choice  of  visits  to  libraries,  firms,  etc. 
3  p.m. —  Yisit  to  the  private  library  of  S.  W.  Silver,  3  York  gate, 
Regent's  park. 
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NATIOXAL  HOME  READING  UNION 

An  attractive  program  has  been  arranged  for  the  summer 
assembly  of  the  National  home  reading  union  at  Leamington, 
Eng.,  June  29-July  8.  The  country  around  Leamington  being 
rich  in  illustrations  of  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  centuries,  the  sub- 
jects of  study  are  the  history  and  literature  of  that  period  with 
excursions  to  Warwick,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Coventry  and  other 
places  of  interest.  Special  study  is  made  of  the  influences  sur- 
rounding Shakspere  in  early  life. 

The  fee  for  the  10  days  of  the  assembly  is  7s. 


WALES 

The  summer  school  of  theology  which  convened  at  Oxford  last 
year  under  the  direction  of  Principal  Fairbairn  bids  fair  to  have 
many  rivals.  This  year  there  has  been  a  series  of  lectures  at 
Oxford  to  clergymen  of  the  established  church  ;  there  have  been 
two  or  three  summer  schools  in  our  own  country ;  and  now  we 
have  the  report  of  a  conference  of  ministers  which  was  held  on 
August  19  at  Llandrindod,  in  Wales,  to  consider  the  desirability 
of  opening  a  summer  school  in  that  principality.  Principal 
Edwards  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  it  was  voted  unanimously 
that  the  starting  of  such  a  school  would  be  an  inestimable  boon 
to  Wales.  A  series  of  resolutions  was  adopted  in  favor  of  open- 
ing the  school  in  the  summer  of  next  year  at  Llandrindod,  and  a 
committee  of  prominent  men  was  appointed  to  make  all  neces- 
saty  arrangements.  Further,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  :  "  That  in  the  school  the  doctrinal  should  be  combined 
with  the  practical,  viz  that  there  be  lectures  on  important  sub- 
jects in  theology,  apologetics,  homiletics,  pastoral  theology,  etc.; 
conferences  on  practical  religious  matters,  on  present-day  prob- 
lems and  their  solutions,  the  whole  to  be  considered  with  a  view 
to  instruction,  edification  and  incentives  to  Christian  work  ;  that 
the  meetings  of  the  school  extend  to  a  fortnight ;  that  the  school 
be  opened  to  both  ministers  and  laymen  ;  that  the  fee  for  the 
whole  course  do  not  exceed  10  shillings  to  ministers  and  laymen 
and  five  shillings  to  theologic  students;  that  the  committee  be 
requested  to  issue  a  circular  stating  the  contemplated  object  and 
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work]  of  the  school,  and  soliciting  donations  so  as  to  secure  as 
far  as  possible  the  efficiency  of  the  same."  The  reports  which 
we  have  seen  do  not  indicate  whether  the  instruction  is  to  be 
given  in  English  or  "Welsh.  We  have  heard  it  intimated  that  the 
Welsh  people  believe  that  their  language  is  to  be  the  language  of 
heaven.  However  that  may  be  it  is  very  far  from  the  language 
of  earth,  and  the  number  of  those  who  will  be  able  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  such  a  school  depends  on  the  use  of  the 
English  language.  Any  movement  which  has  behind  it  the  wis- 
dom and  accomplished  spiritual  leadership  of  Principal  Edwards 
can  not  fail  to  succeed.  We  shall  watch  for  the  program  of  the 
school  with  much  interest.  There  will  be  another  session  of  the 
Mansfield  college  school  of  theology  at  Oxford  next  year.  The 
English  people  are  surely  not  lacking  in  interest  in  theological 
science,  and  in  the  not  distant  future  ought  to  produce  a  race  of 
stalwart  theologians. —  Outlook,  23  Sept.  1893 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  HOLIDAY  COURSES 

These  courses  were  commenced  at  Jena  in  Thiiringen,  Germany, 
in  1893,  repeated  in  1894  and  also  started  in  Caen,  Normandy, 
France.  They  have  been  attended  by  more  than  100  students 
and  teachers.  The  fees  for  courses  have  been  larger  than  is 
desirable,  as  the  committee  has  had  no  financial  aid.  No 
remuneration  has  however  been  received  by  any  one  connected 
with  the  work. 

Jena.  A  summer  school  (Ferien  Kurse)  for  German  teachers 
has  for  some  years  been  held  at  Jena.  This  work  has  now 
developed  and  will  take  the  character  of  an  international 
gathering,  including  the  classes  formerly  conducted  by  the 
Modern  language  holiday  courses'  committee,  without  change  of 
lecturers  or  methods.  There  will  be  two  courses  every  August, 
one  for  men  only,  mainly  intended  for  German  schoolmasters 
though  foreigners  will  be  welcomed.  The  principal  courses  of 
study  will  be  in  branches  of  natural  science.  The  second  meeting, 
lasting  three  weeks,  was  commenced  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Findlay  of 
London,  Eng.,  for  English  teachers  wishing  to  study  German. 

These  two  gatherings  are  now  combined  under  one  committee, 
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for  which  Prof.  Rein  acts  as  secretary.  On  the  list  of  his  con- 
sulting committee  appear  the  names  of  prominent  educators  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  among  others  Commissioner  Harris  of 
"Washington  and  several  leaders  of  the  Herbartian  movement  in 
America. 

One  unique  feature  of  the  course  is  the  elementary  class  in 
German  conducted  bv  HerrRektor  Scholz  for  foreigners  who  have 
no  speaking  acquaintance  with  the  language  ;  it  successfully  com- 
bines the  best' ideas  of  Herbartian  pedagogy  with  the  principles 
of  the  reform  school  of  modern  language  teaching.  Among 
the  subjects  of  instruction  are  German  language  and  history. 
and  pedagogy.  The  general  session  in  1S95  will  be  held 
August  5-25. 

Caen.  The  meeting  at  Caen  was  planned  by  teachers  who  had 
been  at  Jena  in  1893  and  wished  to  establish  something  similar  for 
Trance.  Caen  was  selected  as  a  suitable  center  because  of  its  acces- 
sibility from  London  and  its  historic  associations.  The  French 
language  is  taught  in  three  classes,  elementary,  intermediate  and 
advanced,  the  last  consisting  of  lectures  on  French  history  and 
literature  bv  Prof.  Toutain,  universitv  lecturer  in  historv.  The 
elementary  courses  follow  the  plan  of  the  work  at  Jena.  Excur- 
sions to  places  of  interest  form  an  accompaniment  to  all  the 
classes. 

Two  meetings  annually  are  held,  one  at  Easter,  the  other  in 
August,  with  a  third  session  in  July  if  there  should  be  sufficient 
demand.     The  dates  for  1895  are  April  15-27  and  Aug.  8-2-*. 

Circulars  may  be  had  on  application  to  J.  J.  Findlay,  23  Con- 
naught  Road,  London,  N.  W.,  England. 


UPSALA,  STTEDKN 

In  1893,  the  first  summer  meeting  was  held  at  the  ancient  and 
famous  University  of  Upsala.  Among  the  courses  of  instruction 
offered  were  lectures  on  the  history  of  Israel,  Buddhism,  Scan- 
dinavian and  Swedish  history,  philology,  psychology,  and  history 
of  the  reformation.  For  these  courses  syllabuses  were  prepared 
similar  to  those  used  by  extension  teachers. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  GENEVA 

Yacation  courses  of  modern  French  are  held  annually  at  the 
University  of  Geneva  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  teachers  of 
French  and  for  students  spending  their  holidays  in  the  town. 

There  will  be  two  sessions  in  1895,  July  15-Aug.  3L  and 
Oct.  1-20. 

The  courses  provide  for  two  hours  instruction  daily  and  include 
the  study  of  French  literature  from  1850-1880,  analytical  criti- 
cism, translation,  syntax,  idiom  and  pronunciation. 

A  series  of  lectures  on  contemporary  French  history,  secondary 
education  and  the  geography  of  the  Jura  district  will  be  given. 

The  fee  for  the  first  part  of  the  course  is  30  francs ;  for  the 
second,  15  francs. 

6BINDELWALD,    SWITZERLAND 

The  first  meeting  attempted  to  bring  together  clergymen  of 
various  denominations  for  a  holiday  which  should  combine  study 
with  the  enjoyment  of  travel.  Its  success  led  to  a  conference  in 
1892  for  promoting  Christian  reunion.  This  was  attended  by 
950  people  of  all  denominations  "  wlio  had  a  12  days'  holiday  for 
10  guineas,  inclusive  of  everything."  The  days  were  devoted  to 
mountaineering  and  other  excursions  and  the  evenings  made  most 
interesting  by  addresses,  lectures  and  discussions.  The  confer- 
ence for  1S91  maintained  the  religious  character,  but  included 
distinctly  educational  sections  modeled  after  the  work  at  Chau- 
tauqua. A  week  or  more  was  devoted  to  each  of  the  following 
subjects :  social  problems,  reunion  and  church  problems,  young 
people's  interests  and  the  histoiy  and  politics  of  Switzerland.  In 
connection  with  the  last  section,  excursions  were  made  to  inter- 
esting places  in  Swiss  history,  and  in  one  village  some  Swiss 
peasants  gave  dramatic  representations  of  great  events  in  their 
national  history.  Dr  Henry  S.  Lunn  organized  and  conducted 
these  conferences. 


BARDEZAG,  TURKEY 

The  experiment  of  a  summer  school  from  July  18  to  Aug.  17, 
1893,  was  regarded  as  a  success.  About  20  preachers  and  teach- 
ers besides  members  of  the  high  school  and  friends  from  the  town 
were   present.     Lectures  were  given  in  theology,  Bible  study, 


JAPAN 
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Turkish,  English,  physiology  and  music.  In  this  way,  a  large 
part  of  the  native  helpers  in  the  Constantinople  station  and  the 
missionaries  who  during  the  rest  of  the  vear  are  isolated  in  their 
various  fields  of  labor  are  brought  together  by  a  common  desire 
for  mental  development  and  intellectual  enjoyment. 


JAPAN 

In  18S9  a  summer  school  modeled  after  North  field  was  started 
at  Doshisha  and  the  next  year  made  a  permanent  home  for  itself 
at  Hakone,  a  romantic  place  among  the  mountains.  200  persons, 
mostly  students,  from  all  parts  of  Japan  gather  in  this  attractive 
place  for  a  12  days'  session.  About  30  are  pastors  and  evangelists 
who  come  for  rest,  but  specially  for  help  in  their  work.  The 
program  includes  lectures  by  foreign  and  native  teachers,  a  scrip- 
ture union  conference,  the  meeting  of  a  literary  association, 
excursions  and  social  meetings. 


STATISTICS   1894 

The  following  tables  give  details  for  the  session  of  1891  except 
for  schools  whose  first  session  is  announced  for  1895  or  1896. 

In  the  column  headed  Subjects  of  study,  '•  Chautauqua  assembly 
topics  "  means  the  subjects  commonly  taught  at  the  various  Chau- 
tauquas;  e.  g.  physical  culture,  elocution,  art,  music,  W.  C.  T.  U. 
methods,  Sunday  school  normal  subjects,  kindergarten,  cooking, 
with  sometimes  the  addition  of  lectures  on  literature  or  science. 

College  preparatory  topics  are  those  of  high  schools,  implying 
that  the  work  is  with  special  reference  to  college  entrance 
requirements. 

EXPLANATION'  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 
?  preceding  statements  means  approximately 

a  =  assembly  lit  =  literature 

Bib  =  Bible  study  math  =  mathematics 

biol  =  biology  nius  =  music 

chem  =  chemistry  ora  =  oratory 

econ  =  economics  norm  =  normal 

eloc  =  elocution  P-  c.  =  physical  culture 

geod  =  geodesy  P«d  =  pedagogy 

geol  =  geology  8-  m-  =  summer  meeting 

hist  =  history  s.  B.  =  summer  school 

inst  =  institute  sci  =  science 

kind  =  kindergarten  surv  =  surveying 

lang  =  language 

15 
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1 
2 
3 
4 
4a 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 

14 


NAME 


Acton  Park  assembly  

Add-Rin  Christian  univ.  sum.  ses. 
Alabama  Chautauqua  sum.  sch. . . 
Am.  inst.  of  norm.  meth.  East.  ses. 
Western  session. 
Amer.  society  univ.  exten.  s.  m. . 

Amherst  s.  s.  of  languages 

Asbury  Park  summer  school .    . . 

Atlanta  assembly 

Atlantic  prov.  of  Can.  s.  s.  of  sci. 
Avalon  summer  school 


15  Black  Hills  assembly 


Baker  university  summer  school. . 
Bay  View  summer  university 
Beatrice  Chautauqua  assembly. . . 
Belle  island  summer  school  of  art . . 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
20a 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 


Black  Hills  college 

Bluff  Park  assembly 

Bowdoin  college  summer  school. 

Brooklyn  inst.  biological  lab 

Caen  holiday  course  for  teachers 


Place 


Acton  Park,  Ind 
Thorps  Springs,  Tex. 
Talladega,  Ala 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Amherst.  Mass 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

Atlanta,   Ga  

Amherst,  N.  S 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . . 


Baldwin,  Kan 

Bay  View,  Mich 

Beatrice.  Neb 

South  Norwalk,  Conn. 
Black  Hills,  S.  D 


D. 


Hot  Springs,  S, 

Montrose,  la 

Brunswick,  Me 

Cold  Sp'ng  Harbor,  N.  Y, 
Caen,  France 


California,  University  of Berkeley,  Cal 

Seaside  laboratory. . . .  Avalon,   Cal 
Cambridge  summer  meeting  . . 

Cascadilla  summer  school 

Catholic  s.  s.  of  America 


Cambridge.  Eng. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. .  . 
Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 


Catskill  school  of  art 

Cayuga  Lake  summer  school 

Central  Chautauqua  assembly. . .  . 
Central  New  York  summer  school 
Chautauqua  col.  of  liberal  arts. . . 


Cos  Cob.  Conn 

Ithaca.  N.  Y 

Fremont,  Neb 

Tully  Lake,  N.  Y.. 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 


31  Chicago  kind.  col.  s.  s.  of  ped. .  . 

32  Chicago  school  of  social  econ. . . . 

33  Clarion  District  Chautauqua 

34  Clark  university  summer  school. 
35iClinton  classical  school 


36'Colorado  summer  school 

37  Columbia  college  summer  school. 
38.Coiumbian  catholic  sum.  sch.  . . 
39 'Connecticut  s.  s.  for  teachers  . . . 
40  Connecticut  Valley  assembly 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 


Cook  county  normal  sum.  sch  . 
Cornell  university  summer  school 

Cotuit  summer  school     

Cumberland  Valley  assembly  . . . 
Deerfield  sch.  of  romance  and  hist 


■a 

V 

■a 
a 
3 
o 


- 
V 


DATE 


1882 


be 

a 

"5 
e 

- 
O 


26  Jl. 


1894  2  Jl 
1891  .... 


Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  III 

Reynoldsville,  Pa. 
Worcester,  Mass. . 
Peekskill,  N.  Y.  .. 


Colorado  Springs,  Col. 
(See  p.  16-22) 

Madison,  Wis 

Norwich,  Conn 

Northampton,  Mass.. . 


Chicago,  111 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. . . . 
Cotuit,  Mass  . . . 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Deerfield,  Mass. 


a  No  session  in  1695 

b  Discontinued  for  lack  of  residence  accommodations 


1893  5  Jl 
1877  2  Jl 


1893 
1887  4  Jl 


1893  18  Jl  , 
18869  Jl  . . 
1887  21  Je. 

1894  15  Je 
1890  5  Jl  . 

1887  10  Jl 


95 


1895  9  Jl  95. 
1889  1  Jl  . . . 


1894 


?  1891 


1890 
1891 
1892 


16  Ap  . 
6Ag.. 

30  My. 

a 
Ag.  ... 
8  Jl  . . . 
14  Jl  . . 


1891  11  Je  95 
1894  30  Jl  . . . 


1891 
1891 
1878 


4  Jl 
23  Jl 

5  Jl  . 


1894  16  Jl  .  .  . 
1*95;  22  Ag  95 


1889 
1892 
1895 

1892 
1877 
1894 
1891 

1887 


18  Jl 
16  Jl . . . 
25  Je  95 


14  Jl 


17  Jl 


1893|10  Jl . 
189216  Jl  .  . 
1895  9  Jl  95 
1886'25  Jl  . 
1886 :   b 
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ov 

ATTENDANTS 

REPRESENTA- 
TION 

Subjects  of  study 

M 

a 
"5 
e 

G 

oa 

"5 
« 

•a 

3 
DO 

00 

o 
m 
> 

(0 

"3 

GQ 

00 

£ 

a 

3 

o 
o 

19  Ag  . . 

2500 

1000 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics 

General 

1 

2 

27  Jl  . 

25 

Ala. . . 

Music  drawing,  penmanship,  p.  c.  . 

3 

4 

4  a 

2  Ag . . . 
10  Ag  . . 

325 
243 

?50 

28 
31 

1 

3 

General 

5 

Math  physics,  art,  library  econ.  lang 
Primary  Sunday  school  methods. . . 

6 

7 

8 

19  Jl  . . . 

93 

?300 

1 

3 

Sci.Eng  lit. mus.eloc. econ. ped. psych 

9 

10 

20  As 

11 

14  Ag  . . 
5  Jl 

792 

12 

Art . 

12 
13 

15  S  95 

14 

13  Jl 

Common  branches 

15 

3 Ag . . . 

77 

S.  D 

16 

17 

13  Ag  95 
IS.    ... 
28  Ap  . . 
25  Ag  : . 

11  Jl 

ii 

18 

33 
13 
40 

?500 

8 

Gt.Br. 
Gt.Br. 

19 
20 

20a 

21 

22 

36 

30 

?1000 

23 

13S.... 
12  Ag  . . 

10  S  95 

?500 

io 

23 

1 

Art 

24 

25 

26 

11  Ae 

27 

14  Jl 

28 

22  Ag  . . 
15  Ag  . . 

31  Jl 

100 
405 

?100 

30 

3 
37 

1 

29 
30 

31 

32 

8  Ag . . . 

Bible 

33 

28  Jl 

200 

34 

30  Ag95 

35 

36 

37 

4  A  p-  95 

1 

I 

38 

:;y 

25  Jl 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics 

40 

29  Jl  . .  . 
16  Ag  .  . 
2  S  95 

30C 
255 

29 
32 

2 
6 

41 

42 
43 

1      AfT 

44 

45 
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m 

u 

b 

3 

5 

a 
►J 

m 

<B 

U 

3 
-♦-» 

o 

2 

CD 

a 
o 
■3 
eS 

43 

"3 

EXTENSION 
COURSES 

Buildings 

FEES 

a> 

4-» 
O 

to 

3 
0Q 

go 
« 

3 

•3 
o 

1 

s 

s 
d 

fa 

"5 

CD 

3 
O 

S 

1 

SINGLE 

CD 

CO 
b 

3 
O 

© 

1 

5 

Art. 

$.25 

2 

3 

6 

4 

$15 

4a 

5 

20 

290 
108 

290 
899 

9 

53 

$15 
20 

10 

k 

6 

College 

12 

7 

8 

"l4 

9 

130 

2  50 

2 

10 

11 

University 

15 
6 

5 

13 

45 

6 

13 

14 

8-15  a  mo. 

15 

16 

5 



234 

5 

17 

18 

4 
6 
2 
3 

20 

20 
£2  10s 
£3    5s 

10 

19 

122 
24 
54 

430 
24 
54 

20 

£1  10s 

20a 

£2    5s 

21 

22 

23 

University 

£1  Is 
$75 

8 

8-15  a  mo. 

10s 

24 

4 
32 

"ei 

580 

Wait  Hall 

$30 
3-5 

25 

Administration 



26 

27 

Ithaca  high  school. .  . 

5 

28 

"is 

44 

45 

188 

29 

3 

2  50 

3  75-6 

30 

10 

5 

31 

39 

33 

34 

9 

20 

100 

10 

35 

36 

Colorado  college 

37 

38 

5 
5 

39 

40 

41 

13 
29 

150 
2207 

45 

Normal  school 

12 

1 
15-25 

12 

4° 

University 

10-35 

43 

44 

45 
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FEE3 


BINGLH 


o 


50 
.50 


SECRETARY 


Name 


Mrs  J.  D.  Gatch  . 

A.  C.  Easlev 

S.  P.  West 

F.  D.  Beattys 

Robert  Foresman 
E.  T.  Devine 


W.  L.  Montague. 


Address 


Lawrenceburg,  lnd 

Tborps  Springs,  Tex 

Talladega,  Ala 

31  E.  17th  st.  New  York 

262  Wabash  av.  Chicago,  111. 
Ill  S.  15th  st.  Phila.  Pa 


Amherst,  Mass. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
4a 
5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Rev.  W.  Shaw,  pres. 
J.  D.  Seaman 


Charlottetown,  P.  E.  Island. 


.25 


G.  W.  Martin 

Rev.  D.  Howell 

A.  R.  Dempster,  pres. 

J.  H.  Boston 

E.  E.  Clough,  pres. .. 


Baldwin,  Kan. 
Lansing,  Mich 


E.  E.  Lymer. 


203  Montague  st.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


Hot  Springs,  S.  D. 


L.  A.  Lee 

F.  W.  Hooper. 
J.  J.  Find  lay  . . 
J.  J.  Findlay  . . 


Brunswick,  Me 

502  Fulton  st.  Brooklyn,  N  Y 

23  Connaught  road,  London.  N.  W.  Eng 
23  Connaught  road,  London.  N.  W.  Eng  20a 


.25 


James  Sutton 

Prof.  AV:  E.  Ritter. 

R.  D.  Roberts 

S.  B.  Turner 

W.  E.  Mosher 


4th  univ.  cottage.  Berkeley,  Cal. . . 
2222  Durant  av.  Berkeley,  Cal  . . . 
Syndicate  b'ldgs,  Cambridge,  Eng. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y 

Youngstown,  O 


free 


.20 


Miss  H.  S.  Peck  . 

F.  D.  Boynton . . . 

G.  M.  Brown  .... 
T.  H.  Armstrong 


f  ree  G.  L.  Chamberlin. 


.50 


.25 


B'kl'narts.  248Fultonst.  Brooklyn.N.Y. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y  

Fremont.  Neb 

Friendship,  N.  Y 

Chicago  university,  Chicago,  111 


Mrs  J.  N.  Crouse,  director 

Graham  Tavlor,  prin 

F.  M.  Beck". 

L.  N.  Wilson 

C:  W.  Clinton 


10  Van  Burenst.  Chicago,  111. 
140  N.  Union  st.  Chicago,  111. 

Brookville,  Pa 

Worcester.  Mass 

Peekskill,  N.  Y 


G.  B  Turnbull,  director. 

W:H.  H.  Beebe    

H.  J.  Desmond 

C:D.  Hine 

W:  L.  Davidson 


Colorado  Springs,  Col 

Columbia  college,  New  York 

Wisconsin  Imilding,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Hartf ord ,  Conn 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  O . 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 

37 
38 
39 

40 


W.  S.  Jackman '6916  Perry  av.  Englewood.  Ill 41 

O.  F.  Emerson . .  34  Stewart  av.  Ithaca,  N.  Y 42 

C:  E.  Fish Cotuit,  Mass 43 

A.  A.  Line,  sup't Carlisle,  Pa I  44 

45 
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46 
47 

48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 


NAME 


Des  Moines  s.  s.  of  methods  .    ... 
Detroit  Lake  interstate  assembly 

Devil's  Lake  assembly 

Drake  univ.  summer  Latin  school 
Eastern  M^tine  assembly 


Place 


Des  Moines,  la 

Detroit  Lake,  Minn. 
Devil's  Lake,  N.  D.. 
Des  Moines,  la  . . .  . 
Northport,  Me 


Ocean  Park,  Me 

Edinburgh.  Scotland 


Eastern  New  Eng.  Chautauqua 
Edinburgh  summer  meeting  . . . 

Epworth  Heights  assembly jLoveland.  O. 

Florida  Chautauqua De  Funiak  Springs,  Fla 

Fond  du  Lac  county  sum.  sch. . . .  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis 


56  Gearhart  Park  Chaut.  assembly 

57  Geneva  univ.  vacation  courses. 

58  Georgia  Chautauqua 

59  Glenmore  sch.  for  the  culture  sci. 

60  Greenacre  summer  school 


61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 
67 

68 
69 

70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 

76 

77 
78 
79 
80 

81 

82 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
90 


Grindelwald  conference 

H.  E.  Holt  norm.  inst.  of  voc.  har. 

Hackley  Park  assembly 

Harvard  s.  s.  of  physical  training. 
Harvard  univ.  summer  school. . . . 

Hedding  Chautauqua  assembly  . . 

Hopkins  seaside  laboratory 

Hull  house  college  extension  s.  s. . 
Illinois  university  summer  school 
Indiana  university  summer  school 

Iowa  Chautauqua  assembly 

Iowa  school  of  the  kingdom 

Island  Park  assembly 

Jena  holiday  course  for  teachers.  . 
Kentucky  Chautauqua 


Gearhart  Park,  Or. . . 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Albany,  Ga 

Keene,  N.  Y 

Eliot,  Me 


ID 
■O 

a 
3 
o 


a 
3 


1889 
1893 
1892 
1891 
1893 

1881 
1886 


1886 
1893 


Grindelwald.  Switzerl'd 

Lexington,  Mass 

Backley  Park,  Mich 

ambridge,  Mass , 

Cambridge,  Mass , 


Knox  college  summer  school.   . . 
Lake  Forest  univ.  sum.  session . . . 
Lake  Geneva  students  conference 

Lake  George  assembly 

Lake  Madison  Chautauqua  school 

Lakeside  summer  school 

Leland  Stanford,  jr,  university  .  . 

Long  Beach  Chaut.  assembly 

Long  Beach  summer  parliament. . 
Long  Island  Chautauqua 

Long  Pine  Chautauqua 

Louisiana  Chautauqua 

Mahtomedi  Chautauqua  assembly 

Marine  biological  laboratory 

Marthas  Vinevard  summer  inst. . . 


East  Epping.  N.  H 
Pacific  Grove,  Cal  . 

Rockford.  Ill 

Urbana,  111 


Bloomington,  Ind. 


Colfax,  la ■ 

Grinnell.  la 

Rome  City,  Ind 

Jena,  Germany 

Lexington,  Ky. .   . . 

Galesburg,  111 

Lake  Forest.  111.   . . . 
Lake  Gene%a,  Wis  . 
Assembly  Point.  N. 
Lake  Madison,  S.  D. 


Lakesi  !e,  O 

Palo  Alto,  Cal 

Long  Beach,  Cal 

Long  Beach.  L.  I. .  N.  Y, 
Point  o' Woods, L.I..N.Y. 

Long  Pine,  Neb 

Ruston,  La 

White  Bear  Lake,  Minn. 

Woods  Holl.  Mass 

Cottage  City,  Mass 


DATE 


a 

n 

i. 
c 
O 


15  Jl  . 
29  Je. 


13  Ag 

23  Jl. 

1  Ag. 


22  F 
9  Jl 


15  Jl  95 


1891 2  Jl . . 
1894  3  Jl  . . 

1892k  Jl  . 
18831 14  Ag 
1891119  Jl  . 
I887i28  Je. 
1874  5  Jl  .. 

18S6J23  Jl  . 
189-iil2  Je. 
18V2  10  Jl  . 


1894 
1890 

1889 
1895 
1879 
1893 
1886 

1894 
1895 
1890 

'l89i 

1880 
1894 
1885 
1894 
1894 

1886 
1892 


24  Je. 


1*88 
1878 


a10  Jl.. 
26  Je  95 
25  Jl  .  .  . 
6  Ag . .  . 
2  Jl  . . . . 

18  Je... 
18  Je  95 
22  Je... 

8J1    ... 

13  Jl  ... 
4  Je  ... 
16  Jl  ... 
8  Jl  .  . . . 
15  Jl  ... 

29  Je... 
2J1    ... 


1  Je 
9  Jl  . 


a  All  engagements  canceled  because  of  strike 
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OP 

ATTENDANTS 

REPRK<KNTA- 
TION 

Subjects  of  study 

3 

X 

O 

o 

CD 

n 
eg 
■a 

3 

m 

CO 

E 

© 

> 

■ 

V 
49 

s 

DQ 

CO 

S 

B 
3 
O 

O 

160 

General 

46 

30  Jl  . . . 

Sci.  philology,  sociology,  ora.  Bible 

Bible  study,  ora.  physical  culture. . . 
Social  science 

47 

16  Jl  . . . 

48 

30 

49 

17  Ag  . . 
23  Ag  .  . 

50 

51 

31  Ag.. 

120 

Iowa 

3 

5? 

53 

21  Mr  .. 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics 

Common  branches 

54 

16  Ag  . . 

85 

55 

55 

56 

20   0  95 

French  language  and  literature .... 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics 

Social  science 

57 

58 

31  Ag  . . 

59 

30  Ag  .  . 

Social  science 

60 

17  S   ... 
31  Ag  .  . 
20  Ag  .  . 

2 

?  100 

?2500 





Vocal  music 

61 
69 

1 

Physical  culture 

63 

4  Ag  . . . 

77 
528 

?  1000 

23 

64 

15  Ag  .  . 
18  Ag  . . 

Music,  art,  French,  Bible  study. . . . 

65 

66 

21  Jl ... 

67 

10  As 

Science,  language,  needle  work  .... 
General   

68 

18  Jl  . 

38 
171 

4 
3 

69 

General   

70 

24  Jl  . 

71 

3  Jl  95 . . 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics 

German  lang.  and  hist,  pedagogy. . 

7° 

8  \°- 

?  75000 

73 

25  Ag  . . 
12  Jl 

13 
200 

50 

3 

74 

75 

20  Jl  . 

76 

14  Ao-95 

77 

2  Jl 

263 

15 

Bible 

78 

79 

24  Jl 

186 
100 

150 

6 

80 

Ug... 

Math.  chem.  electrical  engineering 

81 

82 

26  Jl  . . . 
25  Ag  .  . 
22  Jl 

500 
?150 

1000 
?100 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics 

83 
S4 

85 

10  Jl 

?50 

?3000 

86 

2  A°- 

87 

88 

12  S 

119 
670 

89 

13  Ag  . . 

32 

1 

90 

120 
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oo 
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fa 

$10 

SINGLE 

O 

to 
u 

3 
C 

u 

46 

10 

70 

180 

University 

47 

48 

49 

4 



270 

University 

15 

$15 

50 

51 

52 

20 

163 

38 



Norm.  sch.  univ.  hall. 

£3  3s 

£1  Is 

53 

54 

37 

3 

49 

18 

Assembly  buildings  . 

55 

94 

High  school. . . 

$1 

$5 

56 

57 

45fr 

58 

59 

60 

61 

46 

8 

6? 

Hancock  school 

$20 

68 

64 

29 
35 

91 

Hemenway  gvmnas . . 

50 

$25 
20 

65 

Daily 

University 

66 

2 

.50-$5 

67 

2 

25 

68 

13 
10 

10 

69 

140 

80 

University 

10 
10 

2 

70 

University 

5 

71 

.35 

7?. 

73 

10 
3 

7 

10 
6 

18 

3 

10 

7 

74 

48 
60 

29 

£3  os 

£2  c5» 

75 

'432 

Shaks. 

1 

5 

76 

$10 
20 
15 

$5 

77 

78 

79 

80 

19 

8 

59 

402 

5 
5 

3 

81 

ft 

83 

University 

83 

10 
5 

110 
42 

2  50 

84 

85 

86 

5 

15 

50 

42 

1 

1 

Pavilion 

2 

4 

87 

1 

88 

89 

15 
31 

35-50-100 

90 

1 

3 

1 

15 
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FEES 


SINGLE 


■- 
1 


SECRETARY 


Name 


W.  A.  Crusinberry 

Dr  S.  J.  Hill,  pres 

Hon.  F.  E.  Arnold,  pres. 

C.  O.  Denny 

G.  D.  JLindsay,  pres 


L.  M.  Webb,  pres  . . . 
Dr  Ricardo  Stephens. 

P.  M.  Bigney 

T.  F.  McGourin 

W.  H.  Ferber 


Address 


Des  Moines,  la. 


Des  Moines,  la. 


Univ.  Hall.  Edinburgh,  Scot.. 
988  Gilbert  av.  Cincinnati,  O. 

De  Funiak,  Fla 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis 


46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 
63 

Cambridge,  Mass • 64 

Cambridge,  Mass  65 


.50 


.25 


Prof.  Bernard  Bouvier. 

W:  A.  Duncan 

Thomas  Davidson 

Miss  S..  J.  Farmer 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Keene,  N.  Y.  . . 
Eliot,  Me 


Henrv  Riches 

Mrs  H.  E.  Holt 

Dr  H.  W.  Bolton,  pres . 

Dr  D.  A.  Sargent 

M.  Lhamberlain 


5  Endsleigh  Gardens,  London,  N.  W. 
Lexington,  Mass 


J.  A.  Bowler Somersworth,  N.  H 


Prof.  O.  P.  Jenkins. 
Miss  Jane  Addams. . 

David  Kinley 

S.  C.  Davissen 


P.  H.  Cragin 


Stanford  university,  Cal. 
Hull  House,  Chicago,  111. 

Urbana,  111 

Bloomington,  Ind 


Colfax,  la. 


66 
67 
68 
69 
70 

71 
72 
73 

74 

75 


...  J.  F.  Roop 

...i J.  J.  Findlay 

.25|W.  L.  Threlkeld. 


Klinger  Lake,  Mich 

23  Connaught  road,  London  N.  W.  Eng. 
Lexington,  Ky 


J:  H.  Finley 

Malcolm  McNeill 
C.  C.  Michener  . . 


Galesburg,  111 76 

77 
78 
79 


Lake  Forest,  111. 

153  La  Salle  st.  Chicago,  111. 


H.  E.  Kratz 


Sioux  City,  la. 


.50 
.25 


R.  Gill Lakeside,  O . 

A.  Miller Stanford  university,  Cal . 


8 

J 

G.  R.  Crow. 

D.  J.  Burrill 

A.  E.  Colton 


D.  D. 


W.  E.  Fee 

B.  F.  Thompson 


Mrs  A.  P.  Williams. 
A.  C.  Boyden 


1012  W.  7th  st.  Los  Angeles.  Cal 

Long  Beach  ass'n,  45  B'wav,  New  York 
Patchogue.  N.  Y 


Long  Pine.  Neb. 
Ruston,  La 


23  Marlborough  st.  Boston,  Mass. 
Bridgewater,  Mass 


80 

81 
82 
83 
84 
85 

86 

87 

ss 

89 
90 


16 


122 
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91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
9? 
98 
99 


NAME 


Mass.  inst.  of  technology  s.  s 
Michigan  university  sum.  courses 

Mid  summer  school 

Minnesota  university  sum.    school 
Mississippi  Chautauqua  assembly 

Missouri  Chautauqua  assembly . . . 
Missouri  university  sum  courses. . 

Monona  Lake  assembly 

Monroe  summer  school 


1(0  Monteagle  summer  schools 


101  Mountain  Chautauqua  sum.  sch. 

102  Mountain  Grove  assembly 

103i National  Chaut.  of  Glen  Echo. . . 
104lNational  home  reading  union. . . . 
104a 

105  National  Prohibition  Park 


106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 

121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


National  summer  school. 


Natural  science  camp 

Nebraska  Chautauqua  assembly. . 

Neff  college  of  oratory 

New  Eng.  Chaut.  Sunday-school  a 


New  Hampshire  summer  inst. . . 
New  York  state  library  school  . 
New  York  university  sum.  sch. 
North  Carolina  university  s.  s  . 
Northeast  Georgia  Chaut.  assem 


Northern  New  England  assembly 
Oak  Island  Beach  summer  school 
Oberlin  s.  s.  of  Christian  sociology 

Ocean  City  assembly 

Ocean  Grove  assembly 

Ochulgee  Chautauqua  

Old  Lyme  summer  school  of  art. . 
Ottawa  Chautauqua  assembly  .... 

Oxford  lectures  for  clergy 

Oxford  summer  meeting 

Pacific  Grove  Chautauqua  assem.. 

Pennsylvania  Chautauqua 

Piasa  Bluffs  Chautauqua  assem . . 

Piedmont  assembly ... 

Port  Leyden  summer  school 

Portage  summer  school 

Puget  Sound  assembly 

Queen's  college  s.  s.  of  science. . . . 

Ridgeview  assembly 

Rock  River  assembly  


Place 


Boston,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Owego,  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn.    .. 
Crystal  Springs,  Mis9. 


Sedalia,  Mo. . . 
Columbia,  Mo 
Madison,  Wis. 


Monteagle,  Tenn. 


Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md, 
Berwick,  Pa 


Buxton,  Eng 

Salisbury,  Eng 

West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y, 


Glens  Falls,  N.  Y 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. . . 

Crete,  Neb , , 

East  Northfield,  Mass.  a 
So.  Framingham,  Mass. 


Plymouth,  N.  H  . 

Albany,  N.  Y 

New  York 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
Demorest,  Ga 


Freyeburg,  Me 

Oak  Beach,  N.  Y. . 

Oberlin.  O 

Ocean  City,  N.  J. .. 
Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

Hawkinsville,  Ga.. 
Old  Lyme,  Conn.  b. 

Ottawa,  Kan 

Oxford,  Eng 

Oxford,  Eng 


Pacific  Grove,  Cal. . . 
Mt  Gretna  Park,  Pa. 

Alton,  III 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Port  Leyden,  N.  Y. . 


Portage,  Wis 

Seattle,  Wash 

Kingston,  Canada 
Ridgeview,  Pa. . . . 
Dixon,   111 


a 
a 
o 


<3 


1888 
1894 
1891 
1891 
1895 

1887 


1880 


DATE 


b0 

a 

"a 
» 
a 
O 


9  Jl . . .  , 


1883 
1833 


1885 
1890 
1882 
1893 
1879 

1893 
18S6 
1895 
1894 
1893 

1883 
1895 
1895 


28  Jl . . . 
18  Jl  95 

27  Je... 
8  Je. . . . 
24  Jl  . . . 


9  Jl. 

1  Ag 


23  Je. 
30  Je. 


3  Jl  . . . 
3  Jl  . . . 
3  Jl . . . 
10  Jl  . . 

18  Ag. 
J196... 
9  Jl  95. 


1884 


1894 

1878 


1888 

1879 
1892 

1887 


1892 

1885 


1888 


13  Ag  . . 

24  Jl  . . . 
1  Jl  95  . . 
22  Je  95 
26  Jl  . . . 
10  Jl  . . . 


18  Je, 


27  Jl 

3  Jl 
3  JJ  . 
26  Jl 


9  Jl 
9  Jl 
4  Jl 


30  Jl 


a  18^5  session  at  Colgate  university,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
b  1895 session  at  Belle  Island,  So.  Norwalk,  Conn. 
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OF 


B 
"5 

o 

5 


17  Ag 


23  Ag. 
28  J195 


6  Jl 
20  Jl 
3Ag 


ATTENDANTS 


a 
■o 

3 
00 


88 
223 

1008 


?100 


3 
> 


REPRESENTA- 
TION 


$ 

CO 


a  ?  2000 


17 
6 


a 
a 
o 
o 


Subjects  of  study 


General 
General 
General 
General 


91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 

100 

101 
102 
103 

Science,  sociology 104 

Archeology,  Eng.  art  and  history .  104a 

105 


Chautauqua  assembly  topics . 

General 

Bible 


3Ag. 
21  Ag 


?250 


General 

Chaut.  assem.  topics,  stenog.  photog. 


30  Je. 
9  Jl  .. 


31  Ag. 
14  Jl  . . 
27  Jl  . . 
24  Jl  . . 


30  Ag 
Ag96 
17  Ag  95 


23  Ag 


11  Ag 
30  Ag  95 
29  Je  95 
28  Jl  . , 
21  Jl  . 


206 
132 


?1000 


23 
6 


33 


Pedagogy,  common  branches  ......  106 

Science 1 107 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics 108 

Oratory,  voice  culture 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics 


240 


100 


290 


100 


Common  branches,  pedagogy. 

Library  economy 

General 

General 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics. . 


Chautauqua  assembly  topics. 

(General 

Christian  sociology  

Bible,  sociology 

Bible 


109 
110 


111 
112 
113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 

121 
122 
123 
124 
125 

126 
127 

128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 


29  Je. 


24  Ag 

13  Jl  . 
2Ag. 
22  Ag 


150 
?50 


?1200 
500 


12 


Art 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics. 

Theology 

General 


Chautauqua  assembly  topics. 

General 

Art,  music,  kindergarten 


11  Ag 
9Ag. 
8Ag. 


Common  branches . 

Common  branches . 
Bible,  pedagogy.  .  . 
Science 


15  Ag  .  .  150-200 Chautauqua  assembly  topics. 

o  Daily 


124 
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Buildings 

FEES 

m 

43 

O 

.O 
3 
0Q 

a 
e 
j. 

3 

43 

o 
S 

o 
o 

3 

u 

43 

a 

w 

3 

o 
u 

3 

SINGLE 

O 
so 

S 

3 

o 
O 

91 

$25 

02 

19 
18 
35 

99 

21 

3 

486 

732 

60 

$15 

93 

4.50-8 
a  5-6 

94 

$1 

95 

96 
97 

2 

11 

36 

2 

2 

10 

93 

99 

100 

?25 

93 

303 

Assembly  buildings  . . 

10 

4 

101 

1V1, 

102 

103 

101 

a 

12 

7s 

104 
105 

106 

20 
18 

120 

88 

120 
1472 

$20 
42 

9 

107 

4-15 

108 

109 

3 

28 

30 

110 

111 

16 

80 

610 

c20 

25 

5 

1  50 

11° 

113 

114 

1 

115 

13 

.25 

116 

117 

10 

4 

15 
5 

10 

118 

5 

119 

1°0 

5 

33 

3 

1^1 

190 

1°3 

14 

?286 

5 

1.50 

124 

Examinations  schools 
Exams,  schs,  museum 

£1 
£1  10s 

$2  50 

125 

63 

15 
20 

200 

1 
21 

1% 

86 
Daily 

1 

1°7 

193 

129 

130 

5 

131 

5 

13° 

133 

131 

135 

4 

a  Free  to  Minnesota  students    b  Free  to  New  Hampshire  teachers    c  Free  to  New  York  librarians 
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FEES 


SINGLE 


3 

t> 

I 
-J 


SECRETARY 


Name 


H.  W.  Tyler 

E.  A.  Lyman 

G:  R.  Winslow 

E.  B.  Johnson,  registrar 
Bishop  C.  B.  Galloway. . 


R.  R   Marquis 
Miss  Mary  Iglehart 
J.  E.  Worden,  pres. 


Address 


Mass.  inst.  of  technology,  Boston,  Mass, 

9  Lawrence  st.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Binghamton.  N.  Y 

Minneapolis,  Minn 


Sedalia,  Mo. . . 
Columbia,  Mo. 


91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 

97 
98 
fc9 

100 

101 
102 
103 

Surrev  House,  Victoria  embankment,  104 
London,  W  C,  Eng.  104a 

West  New  Brighton,  S.  I.,  N.  Y 105 


J.  I.  D.  Hinds 

W.  L,  Davidson,  sup't 


Lebanon,  Term. 


Miss  Mondy 

C.  L.  Haskell,  sup't. 


.50 


Sherman  Williams 

A.  L.  Arey ,    

A.  B.  Fairchild 

Homer  F.  Yale 

Dr  J.  L.  Hurlbut,  sup't 


Glens  Falls,  N.  Y 

229  Averill  av.  Rochester,  N 

Crete,  Neb.' 

1414  Arch  st.  Philadelphia,  Pa 
150  Fifth  av.  New  York 


Y. 


.25 


.25 


Fred  Gowing,  sup't. . . . 
Melvil  Dewey,  director. 

C:B.  Bliss  

E.  A.  Alderman 

Arthur  Hampton 


Concord,  N.  H 

Albany,  N.  Y 

University  Heights,  New  York 

Chapel  Hill.  N.  C 

Demorest,  Ga 


106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
114 
115 


Rev.  G.  D.  Lindsay,  pres. 

Rev.  J:  D.  Long 

Z.  W.  Holbrook 

Rev.  B.  C.  Ogden,  pres. . . 
B.  B.  Loomis 


Portland,  Me 116 

Babylon,  L.  I.,  N.  Y 117 


475  Dearborn  av.  Chicago,  111. 

Mantua,  N.J 

Canajoharie,  N.  Y 


.25 


N.  E.Ware 

J.  H.  Boston 

Sandford  Topping  . 
Rev.  L.  J.  M.Bel. b. 
J.  A.  R.  Marriott  . . 


Hawkinsville,  Ga 

203  Montague  st.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Ottawa,  Kan 

Brasenose  college,  Oxford,  Eng 
Univ.  extension  office,  Oxford,  Eng. 


Mrs  E.  J  Dawson 
Rev.  E.  S.  Hagen . 
L.  Halleck,  pres. . 


San  Jose,  Cal. 
Lebanon,  Pa. 


C.  D.  Hill 


Port  Leyden,  N.  Y 


E.  C.  True 

R.  S.  Bingham,  pres 
William  Mason 


Portage,  Wis 


School  of  mining,  Kingston,  Canada. 


118 
119 
120 

121 
122 
1S3 
124 
125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
;i35 


Rev.  W:  H.  Hartman Dixon,  111 


126 


universitf  of  the  state  of  new  york 


NAME 


Rocky  Mountain  Chaut.  assembly 
Round  Lake  summer  institute. . . . 

San  Marcos  Chautauqua 

Sauveur  college  of  languages 
School  of  applied  ethics 


136 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 

146 
147 
148 
149 
150  Southern  Oregon  Chaut.  assem. 


Place 


Seal  Harbor  summer  school . . , 

Seaside  assembly 

Shasta  assembly 

Shinnecock  Hills  sum.  sch.  of 
Silver  Lake  assembly 


art 


sch. 


South  Carolina  college  sum 

South  Florida  assembly 

South  Jersey  Chaut.  assembly 
Southern  Illinois  assembly 


151 
152 


Southern  students  conference  . . . 
Spirit  Lake  Chautauqua  assembly 


lo3|Summer  school  of  biology 

154  Summer  school  for  study  of  lang. 

155  Summer  vacation  meeting 


Glen  Park,  Col 

Round  Lake,  N.  Y. 
San  Marcos,  Tex. . . 

Amherst,  Mass 

Plymouth,  Mass  . . . 


Mt  Desert,  Me 

Avon-by-the-Sea,  N.  J. . 

Shasta,  Col 

Southampton,  L.  I.,  N.Y. 
Silver  Lake,  N.Y 


Columbia,  S.  C. . . 
Sanford,  Fla 
Ocean  City,  N.  J. 

Chester,  111 

Ashland,  Or 


156 
157 
158 
159 
160 

161 
162 
163 
164 

165 

166 
167 
168 
169 
170 

171 
172 
173 
174 
175 

176 

177 
178 
179 
180 


Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Spirit  Lake,  la . . . 
Durham,  N.  H.. . 

Rutland.  Vt 

Keene,  N.  Y 


Tennessee  Chautauqua  assembly . . 

Texas  Chautauqua  assembly 

Theol.  sem.  of  Reformed  ch'rch  s.s. 

Vanderbilt  summer  school 

Virginia  sum.  sch.  of  methods 

Virginia  university  s.  s.  of  law. . . 

Summer  s.  of  medicine 

Sum.  class  in  chem. (private) 

Viroqua  assembly 

Warren  county  teachers  ass'n 


Columbia,  Tenn. . . 
Georgetown,  Tex 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Nashville,  Tenn. . . 
Bedford  City,  Va. 


Waseca  assembly 

Waterloo  Iowa  Chaut.  assembly. . 

Wellesley  summer  school 

Western  Reserve  univ.  sum.  sch. . 
Sum.  school  of  theology 

West,  secretarial  inst.  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

College  students  sum.  sch... 

Institute-programme 

Institute  summer  school. . . 
Willamette  Valley  assembly  


Winfield  Chautauqua  assembly. 
Winona  presbyterian  assembly  . 

Wisconsin  summer  school 

World's  student  conference 
Yale  university  summer  school. 


Charlottesville,  Va. . 
Charlottesville,  Va. . 
Charlottesville,  Va. . 

Viroqua,  Mo 

Warrensburg,  N.  Y. 


Waseca,  Minn  . 
Waterloo,  la. 
Wellesley,  Mass. 
Cleveland,  O. .  . . 
Cleveland,  O.. . . 


Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


Winfield,  Kan 

Lakes'dePk,  Warsaw,  Ind 

Madison,  Wis 

Northfield,  Mass 

New  Haven,  Conn.  . . . 


v 

a 


I- 

aS 

a) 


1887 
1878 


1876 
1891 


DATE 


at 

a 

a 
« 

a 
O 


11  Jl 

30  Jl 


2  Jl.. 
12  Jl. 

a 


1895  6  Jl  95. 
18901  Je... 
1887  17  Jl  . . 


1894 


1888 


1893 

1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1894 


21  Ag  . . 

14  Jl 956 
10  Jl  . . . 
5J1  ... 
8  J195.. 
10  Jl  . . . 


1888 
c 


1889 

1870 
1891 


1895 


1885 
1892 
1895 
1895 
1895 

1884 


1894 

1887 

1895 

1887 

181 

1895 


17  Jl  . . . 


25  Jl  . . 


4  Jl. 


25  Je. 

2  Jl  ' ! 


11  Jl 
1  Jl. 


1  J195. 
8  J195. 


22  Je. 
18  Ag 
18  Jl_ 


20  Je. 


9  Jl  . 
1  Jl. 


a  Discontinued,  1893 
b  No  session  in  1891 


c  Discontinued,  1894 
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OF 

ATTENDANTS 

RH  PRESENTA- 
TION 

Subjects  of  study 

M 
a 
"38 

o 

O 

*•> 

a 

® 

3 

en 

■ 

E 
o 

'ee 

> 

■ 

3 

0Q 

X 

■- 

-** 

a 

3 

o 
O 

1  Ag  . . . 
17  Ag  . . 

85 

3t0 

* 

136 

Lang.  mus.  ora.  Bib.  hist,  art,  kind. 

137 

13ft 

10  Ag  . . 
15  Ag  . . 

243 
?175 

?  50 
?  100 

31 

3 

139 

Econ.  ethics,  religion,  education  . . . 

140 

141 

142 

143 

1  0 

100-150 

50-100 

2 

Art    

144 

17  A2 

145 

14  Ag  . . 

?204 

3 



146 

147 

27  Jl  . . . 

148 

149 

30  Ag  . . 

150 

23  Je  95 

151 

25  Jl  . . . 
4  Ag  . . . 
2  Ag95 

?400 

17 

3000 
10 

""  2 



152 
153 

154 

25  Ag  . . 

21 

155 

156 

19  Jl  . .  . 

157 

158 

159 

20  Jl  . 

160 

84 

161 

2  S. 

162 

163 

History,  literature,  astronomy 

164 

165 

27  Jl  . . . 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics 

166 

15  Jl 

200 

5000 

167 

168 

16  Jl  95 

169 

170 

171 

3  Jl  . . .  . 
31  Ag  . . 
17  Ag  .  . 

268 

30 
31 

10 
?200 

?200 

20 
11 

13 

172 

1.3 

174 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics 

Chautauqua  assembly  topics 

175 

29  Je . 

176 

177 

3  Ag  . . . 
10  Jl  . . . 

15S 
50C 

6 

4 

178 

179 

180 
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■ 

Li 

o 

s 
o 

8 

15' 

■ 

s 
o 

<B 

Recitations 

EXTENSION 
COURSES 

BuildiDgs 

FEES 

no 
$> 

•rt 

XI 
3 
DQ 

no 

b 
a 
a 

8 

e 

a 

03 
U 

a 

4) 
BO 
b 
3 
O 

o 

3 
fa 

SINGLE 

s 

00 

E 

3 

o 

a 

136 

4    

$2.50 

137 

138 

139 

20 
25 

103 
101 

899 

20 
20 

$12 

140 

141 

14° 

143 

144 

3 

32-80 
3-10 

145 

$3 

146 

13 

9 

147 

148 

12 

'12 

149 

150 

9 

17 

2 



1 

.25 

1  50 

151 

159 

8 
2 
1 
4 

26 

117 

1 

3 
15 

1 

153 

154 

10 

155 

22 

3 

156 

157 

18 

20 

4 

158 

159 

160 

21 

?156 

?165 

Randolph-Macon  acad 

5 

50 
50 

161 

40 

16° 

35 

163 

164 

165 

166 

167 

30 

97 

2 

3 

3 

168 

169 

20 

10 

170 

10 

171 

173 

18 

9 

14 

70 

10 

145 

4 

5 

173 

30 
410 

174 

3 

1 

175 

176 

177 

178 

14 
11 

308 

132 

4 

4 

2 

10 

17 

179 

180 

1 
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FEES 


SINGLE 


O 


.^0 


.10-. 25 

'.ho 

.50 


SECRETARY 


Name 


F.  M.  Priestley 
Oapt.  J.  D.  Rogers. 

\Y:H.  Nance 

W.  L.  Montague  . . 
S.  B.  Weston 


Address 


University  Park,  Col 


San  Marcos,  Tex 

Amherst,  Mass 

1305  Arch  st.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


136 
137 
138 
139 

140 

141 
142 
143 
144 
145 

146 
147 
148 
149 
150 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
159 
160 

161 
162 
163 
164 
Warrensburg,  X.  Y 165 


DrT:  Filben,  sup't 

W":  M.  Chase,  director 
Robert  Stainton 


51  W.  10th  st.  New  York 
Perry,  N.  Y 


Miss  M.  W.  Woodrow 

R.  T.  Hall     

.25  Mrs  L.  H.  Swain 


Columbia,  S.  C. . . 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Goshen,  N.  J 


.25 


.50 


.50 
.50 


Mrs  C.  R.  Minkler  . 

H.  P.  Andersen  . . . 

E.  C.  Whalen 

C.  M.  Weed 

Augustin  Knoflach 
E.  E.  Moore 


Ashland,  Or. 


Asheville,  N.  C 

Spirit  Lake,  la  

Durham,  N.  H    

75  E.  61st  st.  New  York  . 
109  E.  45th  st.  New  Yrork. 


35  C.  C.  Cody 

Rev.  D.  W.  Gerhard. 

J .  A .  Robins 

Willis  A.  Jenkins 


.25 


.50 


Georgetown,  Tex 

131  S.  Duke  st.  Lancaster,  Pa 

Vanderbilt  univ.  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Portsmouth,  Ya 


John  B.  Minor  a 

Dr  W.  A.  Lambeth.... 

J.  W.  Mallet 

Rev.  J.  S.  Parker,  pres. 
Prof.  Moulton 


Univ.  station,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Univ.  station,  Charlottesville,  Va. 
Univ.  station,  Charlottesville,  Va. 


James  Quirk,  pres. 

F.  J.  Sessions 

Ellen  Hayes 

H:  E.  Bourne 

Pres.  C:  F.  Thwing 

J.  W.  Hansel 


Waterloo,  la. 
Wellesley,  Mass. 
Cleveland,  O.  . . . 
Cleveland,  O.  . 


709  Association  building,  Chicago,  111. 


166 
167 
168 
169 
170 

171 

172 
173 
174 
175 

176 

177 
178 
179 
180 


Col.  R  A.  Miller,  pres. 


A.  H.  Limerick . . 
Rev.  Dr  Johnson. 

E.  A.  Birge 

C.  S.  Cooper 


Winfield,  Kan. 


Madison.  Wis 

40  E.  23d  st.  New  York. 


17 


a  Died  July  1895 


INDEX. 


The  superior  figure  tells  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in  ninths:    e.  g.  113s 
means  eight  ninths  of  the  way  down  page  113.     Dates  are  printed  in  italics. 


Abbreviations,  explanation,  1138. 

Agassiz,  Louis,  summer  school  at  Peni- 
kese,  56. 

Algebra  at  Owego  midsummer  school, 
405. 

American  association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  appropriation  to 
Biological  laboratory  of  Brooklyn 
institute,  332,  351. 

American  institute  of  normal  methods, 
759-T63. 

American  institute  of  sacred  literature, 
summer  schools,  7'2. 

American  society  university  extension 
summer  meeting,  6",  785-813. 

Amherst  summer  school  of  languages, 
636-665;  aim,  63:;  library  economy, 
665:  methods,  645. 

Anatomy,  at  University  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  53";  at  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, 823;  at  Western  Reserve  uni- 
versity, 85s;  at  Western  secretarial 
institute,  923. 

Anthropology,  at  Clark  university 
summer  school,  756;  at  Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua.  782. 

Aquatics,  at  Western  secretarial  insti- 
tute. 91  . 

Architecture,  summer  school  of,  734; 
at  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua,  779;  at 
Oxford  summer  meeting,  1051. 

Art,  at  Amherst  summer  school  of 
languages,  644;,at  Catskill  summer 
school,  439-44\  at  Chautauqua,  23s, 
27'-;  at  Colorado  summer  school, 
973;  at  Cornell  university  summer 
school.  •!»'>':  at  ( >xford  summer  meet- 
ing, 105';  at  Pennsylvania  Chautau- 


qua, 7"  :  at  Round  Lake,  283,  at 
Shinnecock  Hills  summer  school, 
371;  at  Silver  Lake  assembly,  318;  at 
Southern  California  Chautauqua. 
97s.  See  also  Architecture,  summer 
-  hoolof;  Summer  schools,  statist 

Assemblies,  relation  to  Chautauqua 
university,  63.  232. 

Astronomy,  at  University  of  Michigan, 
892.  See  also  Summer  schools, 
statistics. 

Athletics,  at  Southern  students  con- 
ference, 851;  at  Western  secretarial 
institute,  91'-,  923.  See  also  Physical 
culture . 

Auxiliary  society  of  the  school  of 
applied  ethics,  749-753. 

Bacteriology  at  Biological  laboratory 
of  Brooklyn  institute,  34". 

Bardezag  summer  school,  1129. 

Bay  View  summer  university,  883. 

Bedford  City  summer  school,  815. 

Bible  study,  at  summer  conferen 
7  .  712;  at  Bardezag  summer  school, 
1129:  at  Central  summer  school,  45'; 
at  Lake  Madison,  969;  at  Long  Beach 
summer  parliament,  491:  at  North- 
field,  704;  at  Pennsylvania  Chautau- 
qua. 77s;  at  Round  Lake,  284;  at 
Southern  California  Chautauqua, 
97":  at  Southern  students  confer- 
ee ■  at  Spirit  Lake  Chautau- 
qua, 96*:  at  Western  secretarial 
institute.  92'.  See  also  Summer 
-.  statistics. 

Biological  laboratory  of  the  Brooklyn 
institute,  318-3! 
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Biology,  at  American  society  univer- 
sity extension  summer  meeting, 
799-805;  at  Bowdoin  college,  552;  at 
Chautauqua,  23s,  269;  at  Massachu- 
setts institute  of  technology,  737;  at 
New  Hampshire  college  of  agri- 
culture and  mechanic  arts,  56*;  at 
Rockford  college,  87';  at  Southern 
California  Chautauqua,  97 6;  at  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  89'2;  at  Univer- 
sity of  the  city  of  New  York,  537; 
at  University  of  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, 967;  at  University  of  Virginia, 
83s;  at  Western  Reserve  university, 
854;  at  Woods  Holl,  717-723.  See 
also  Summer  schools,  statistics. 

Bliss,  C:  B.,  on  summer  schools, 
142-157. 

Board,  price  at  Harvard  summer 
school,  625. 

Botany,  at  Biological  laboratory  of 
Brooklyn  institute,  348;  at  Catholic 
summer  school,  421;  at  Cornell  uni- 
versity summer  school,  468;  at  Har- 
vard summer  school,  617;  at  Lake 
Forest  university,  903;  at  Louisiana 
Chautauqua,  844;  at  Marine  bio- 
logical laboratory,  719;  at  New 
Hampshire  college  of  agriculture 
and  mechanic  arts,  566-576;  at 
Oxford  summer  meeting,  1053;  at 
Pennsylvania  Chautauqua,  782;  at 
Rockford  college,  869-87>;  at  South 
Carolina  college,  837;  at  University 
of  Illinois,  876;  at  University  of 
Michigan,  892.  See  also  Summer 
schools,  statistics. 

Bowdoin  college,  summer  school,  551 . 

Boys'  brigade  at  Long  Beach  summer 
parliament,  488. 

Boys'  camp  at  Canandaigua,  361. 

Brooklyn  institute,  biological  labora- 
tory, 318-356;  summer  school  of  art 
department,  43M41. 

Bulletins,  plans  for,  16% 

Business  methods  at  Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua,  783. 

Caen  summer  school  of  languages, 
110s,  1115. 


Cambridge  (Eng.)  summer  meeting, 
66,  1014-24. 

Canandaigua  natural  science  camp, 
357. 

Cascadilla  school,  summer  session,  373. 

Catholic  summer  school  of  America, 
73,  406-438;  board  of  government, 
435.  See  also  Columbian  catholic 
summer  school. 

Catskill  summer  school  of  art,  439-44' . 

Cayuga  Lake  summer  school.  485. 

Central  summer  school,  44'2-453. 

Ceylon,  summer  conference  in,  707. 

Chapel  Hill  summer  school,  833. 

Chautauqua  university,  beginnings 
and  scope,  58-62;  college  of  liberal 
arts,  236;  collegiate  department,  235; 
general  plan,  224-25;  regents  exami- 
nations at,  24s;  relation  of  "assem- 
blies" to,  63,  232;  tabular  view  of 
system,  25; 

summer  school;  22:-282;  announce- 
ment, 1895,  20-28-;  instructors,  238, 
263-282;  school  of  arts  and  sciences, 
236;  school  of  pedagogy,  272. 

Chautauqua,  see  also  Florida  Chau- 
tauqua; Long  Island  Chautauqua; 
Louisiana  Chautauqua;  Pennsyl- 
vania Chautauqua;  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Chautauqua;  Spirit  Lake 
Chautauqua. 

Chemistry,  at  Amherst  summer  school 
of  languages,  644;  at  Bowdoin  college, 
552;  at  Chautauqua,  231,  269;  at  Cor- 
nell university  summer  school,  46s; 
at  Harvard  summer  school,  616;  at 
Lake  Forest  university,  903;  at 
Louisiana  Chautauqua,  844;  at  Ox- 
ford summer  meeting,  1053;  at  Penn- 
sylvania Chautauqua,  78'2;  at  Rock- 
ford college,  87';  at  South  Carolina 
college,  837;  at  summer  school  of 
architecture,  737;  at  University  of 
Illinois,  876;  at  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 892;  at  University  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  537;  at  University  of 
the  state  of  Missouri,  967;  at  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  823,  832.  See 
also  Summer  schools,  statistics. 
Chicago  kindergarten  college,  879-882. 
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Child  study  at  Greenacre  summer 
school,  563. 

Christian  work,  methods;  at  North- 
field,  704;  at  Knoxville,  846. 

Church  history,  at  Western  secretarial 
institute,  922;  at  Oxford  summer 
school  of  theology,  106*. 

Civil  government,  at  Marthas  Vine- 
yard summer  institute,  68'2.  See  also 
Political  economy. 

Clark  university  summer  school,  755. 

Cleveland,  summer  school  at,  853; 
summer  school  of  theology,  73,  855. 

Clinton  classical  school,  summer  ses- 
sion, 51\ 

Cold  Spring  Harbor  biological  labora- 
tory, 318-355. 

College  preparation,  specialty  at  Cas- 
cadilla  school,  374 ;  at  Bowdoin  col- 
lege, summer  school,  55*.     See  also 
Summer  schools,  statistics. 

College  students,  see  Students  confer- 
ences. 

Colorado  summer  school,  97'. 

Columbia,  S.  C,  summer  school  at,  836. 

Columbia  college  summer  school ; 
practical  mining,  165-176 ;  geology, 
176-18'  ;  surveying,  18'-20"  ;  practical 
geodesy,  207-223. 

Columbian  catholic  summer  school,  431, 
938-948. 

Composition,  at  Harvard  summer 
school,  61-. 

Concerts,  at  Chautauqua,  62;  at  Round 
Lake,  285;  at  Florida  Chautauqua, 
841;  at  Southern  California  Chau- 
tauqua, 97 9. 

Connecticut  summer  school  for  teach- 
ers, 764. 

Cook  county  normal  school,  864. 

Cooking,  at  Silver  Lake  assembly,  31s; 
at  Catholic  summer  school,  427;  at 
Pennsylvania  Chautauqua,  783;  at 
Southern  California  Chautauqua,  978. 

Cooperation  course,  at  Glenmore 
school,  402. 

Cornell  university  summer  school,  45- 
475;  scope,  458-47s;  credentials,  463; 
law  school,  summer  term,  475-48!. 


Correspondence  teaching,  at  Owego 
midsummer  school,  40\ 

Cotuit  summer  school,  76\ 

Count}-  summer  schools  of  Wisconsin, 
929-938. 

Courses,  see  Summer  schools,  statistics, 
and  special  subject*. 

Credentials,  at  Bay  View,  884;  at  Chau- 
tauqua, 24";  at  Connecticut  summer 
school  for  teachers,  764;  at  Cook 
county  normal  school,  86: ;  at  Cor- 
nell university  summer  school,  463 ; 
at  Lake  Forest  university,  90;;  at 
University  of  Michigan,  89 ; ;  at 
University  of  Wisconsin,  92". 

De  Funiak  Springs,  winter  school  at, 
839. 

Des  Moines,  summer  Latin  school,  951- 
962. 

Des  Moines  summer  school  of  methods, 
95'. 

Drake  university,  summer  school  of 
methods,  956;  summer  Latin  school, 
95'-962. 

Drawing,  at  American  institute  of 
normal  methods,  761;  at  Amherst 
summer  school  of  languages,  644;  at 
Catholic  summer  school,  421;  at  Cor- 
nell university  summer  school,  469; 
at  Des  Moines  summer  school  of 
methods,  955;  at  Harvard  summer 
school,  615;  at  Louisiana  Chautau- 
qua, 844 ;  at  Marthas  Vineyard  sum- 
mer institute,  681;  at  New  Hampshire 
summer  institute,  555;  at  Pennsyl- 
vania Chautauqua,  779;  at  Rockford 
college,  87';  at  summer  school  of 
architecture,  731;  at  University  of 
Illinois,  871;  at  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 822.  See  also  Summer  schools, 
statistics. 

Economics,  see  Political  economy. 

Edinburgh  summer  meeting,  98-1012. 

Education,  theories  followed  at  Edin- 
burgh summer  meeting,  98:-Hj1'. 
See  also  Pedagogy. 

Ellenville  summer  school  of  art.  44'. 

Elocution,  at  Cornell  university  sum- 
mer school,  461";  at  Des  Moines  sum- 
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mer  school  of  methods,  955;  at 
Louisiana  Chautauqua,  844 ;  at 
Marthas  Vineyard  summer  institute. 
679;  at  Southern  California  Chau- 
tauqua, 978;  at  Spirit  Lak*e  Chautau- 
qua, 965.  See  also  Oratory:  Sum- 
mer schools,  statistics:  Voice  culture. 

Embryology,  at  Biological  laboratory 
of  the  Brooklyn  institute,  34- . 

Engineering,  at  Cornell  university 
summer  school,  469;  at  Harvard  surn- 
rn.fr  school,  614;  at  University  of 
Michigan,  89'2;  at  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, 832.  See  also  Geodesy;  Min- 
ing; Summer  schools,  statistics;  Sur- 
veying. 

England,  summer  school  in,  65,  1013-93. 

Englewood,  summer  meeting  at,  S64. 

English,  at  Bardezag,  113';  at  Chau- 
tauqua, 231,  262;  at  Chicago  kinder- 
garten college,  88';  at  Cornell  uni- 
versity summer  school,  46s;  at  Har- 
vard summer  school,  611;  at  Lake 
Forest  university,  902;  at  University 
of  the  state  of  Missouri,  967;  at  West- 
ern university,  854  See  also  Sum- 
mer schools,  statistics. 

English  literature,  at  Amherst  summer 
school  of  languages,  644;  at  Lake 
Forest  university,  90-;  at  Marthas 
Vineyard  summer  institute,  6S:;  at 
Pennsylvania  Chautauqua,  77^;  at 
Eockford  college,  871;  at  Southern 
California  Chautauqua,  97";  at 
University  of  Illinois,  876;  at  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  891.  See  also  Sum- 
mer schools,  statistics. 

Entomology,  at  Canandaigua  science 
camp,  35s;  at  Southern  California 
Chautauqua,  971. 

Ethics,  school  of,  739,  754;  at  School  of 
applied  ethics,  741;  at  South  Caro- 
lina college,  83";  at  Western  Reserve 
university,  854;  at  Oxford  summer 
meeting,  1U64.  See  also  Summer 
schools,  statistics. 

Evolution,  at  Greenacre  summer 
school,  564. 

Examinations,  drill  school  to  prepare 
for,   109-117;    at  Bay  View,  885;    at 


Chautauqua,  245;  at  New  York  state 
library  school,  544;  at  Oak  Island 
Beach,  523;  at  University  of  North 
Carolina,  834;  at  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 928;  medical  examinations, 
preparation  for,  at  University  of 
Virginia,  823. 

Extension  courses,  at  Silver  Lake 
assembly,  314;  at  Oak  Island  Beach, 
523;  at  South  Carolina  college,  837. 

Extension  summer  schools,  at  Chautau- 
qua, 62;  in  England,  65.  See  also 
Summer  schools,  statistics. 

Farmers  day,  at  Bay  View,  8S6. 

Fees,  at  Harvard  summer  school,  625 ; 
at  Oxford  summer  meeting,  105s. 
See  also  Summer  schools,  statistics. 

Florida  Chautauqua,  winter  school, 
839-842. 

French,  at  Amherst  summer  school  of 
languages,  6i2;  French,  at  Caen, 
1116;  at  Chautauqua,  23",  263;  at 
Harvard  summer  school,  6l2;  at 
Lake  Fore6t  university,  903 ;  at  Penn- 
sylvania Chautauqua,  77"  :  at  Sau- 
veur  summer  school,  629 :  at  school 
for  the  study  of  languages,  57 b ;  at 
South  Carolina  college,  83' ;  at  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  871 ;  at  University 
of  Michigan,  89';  at  Western  Reserve 
university,  854.  See  also  Summer 
schools,  statistics. 

French  literature  at  University  of  Ge- 
neva, ll*2.  See,also  Summer  schools, 
statistics. 

Galesburg,  summer  school  at,  897. 
Geneva,  University  of,  vacation  courses 

in  French,  1121. 
Geodesy,  summer  school  at  Columbia 

college,    207-223 ;    at    Massachusetts 


institute    of    technology.    7 


05 


See 


also  Summer  schools,  statistics. 

Geography  at  University  of  Geneva, 
1123. 

Geology,  at  Amherst  summer  school 
of  languages,  644  ;  at  Columbia  col- 
lege, 17s- 181  ;  at  Cornell  university 
summer  school,  469 ;  at  Harvard  sum- 
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mer  school,  6L:  at  Massachusetts  in- 
stitute of  technology,  726;  at  Oxford 
summer  meeting,  105:;  ;  at  Pennsyl- 
vania Chautauqua,  78* ;  at  South 
Carolina  college,  831 ;  at  University 
of  Illinois,  676.  See,  also  Summer 
schools,  statistics. 
George  West  museum  at  Round  Lake, 

286. 
German,  at  Amherst  summer  school 
of  languages,  64s ;  at  Chautauqua, 
23%  265 ;  at  Cornell  university  sum- 
mer school,  467  ;  at  Harvard  summer 
hool,  61- ;  at  Lake  Forest  univer- 
sity, 90s ;  at  Pennsylvania  Chautau- 
qua. 77s ;  at  Rockford  college,  872 ; 
at  Sauveur  summer  school,  629;  at 
School  for  the  study  of  languages, 
57* ;  at  South  Carolina  college,  83:  ; 
at  University  of  Illinois,  bV  :  at  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  89'  ;  at  Western 
Reserve  university,  §54.  See  also 
Summer  schools,  statistics. 
German    literature,    at    Pennsylvania 

Chautauqua,  7!  . 
Germany,  summer  conference  in,  701. 
Girls'  camp  at  Canandaigua,  361. 
Glenmore  summer  school  for  the  cul- 
ture sciences,  378-402. 
Glens  Falls  summer  school,  09,  291-30 
See  also  National  summer  school  of 
methods. 
Goethe"s    Faust,    study    at    Glenmore 

school,  40. 
Great  Britain,  sum  met  conferences  in, 

70\  98-1 105. 
Greek,  at  Amherst  summer  school  of 
languages,  642 ;  at  Chautauqua,  231 , 
266 ;  at  Cornell  university  summer 
school,  46";  at  Glenmore  school,  401; 
at  Long  Island  Chautauqua,  49"; 
at  Oxford  summer  meeting,  105s;  at 
Pennsylvania  Chautauqua,  778;  at 
Sauveur  summer  school,  631;  at 
School  for  the  study  of  languages, 
578;  at  University  of  Illinois.  8T;  at 
University  of  thestateof  Missouri, 967. 
Greenacre  summer  school,  556-565. 
Griffin  institute  library  at  Round  Lake, 
2&6. 


Griffin  Springs,  summer  school  at,  843. 
Grindenwald,  summer  religious  confer- 
ence at,  112'. 
( rymnastics,  see  Physical  culture. 


Harvard   summer  school,  55,  589-' 
instruction,  594-62f';    fees,  625;    price 
of  board.  625. 

Histology,  at  University  of   Virginia, 

Historical    pilgrimages,   6s,   525,   II  5  . 
1116. 

History,  at  American  society  univer- 
sity extension  summer  meeting,  789- 
7V)4;  at  Caen,  111";    at  Chautauqua, 
238,  267;  at  Colorado  summer  school, 
97  ;    at  Columbian  catholic  summer 
school,   91";     at    Cornell  university 
summer    school,    4G";    at    Harvard 
summer    school,    61s;    at   Louisiana 
Chautauqua,  844;   at  Marthas  Vine- 
yard summer  institute,  68!;    at  New 
Hampshire  summer  institute,  655;  at 
Oxford  summer  meeting,  lOt7,  105s; 
at  Silver    Lake   assembly,    314;    at 
South     Carolina     college,     837;     at 
University  of  Geneva.  1123;    at  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  87°;  at  University 
of  Wisconsin,  92":  at  Upsala  summer 
school,    1119;     at    Western    Reserve 
university,    854.     See  also  Summer 
schools,  statistics. 
Hull  house,  connection  with  Rockford 

college,  868. 
Hydraulics,  at  Massachusetts  institute 

of  technology.  72'. 
Hygiene,  at  Harvard  summer  school, 
619;    at    Rockford    college,    871;    at 
Western  secretarial  institute,  923;  at 
Oxford  summer  meeting,  1053. 

Illinois,  sen  University  of  Illinois. 

India,  summer  conference  in,  70". 

Instructors,  at  American  society  uni- 
versity extension  summer  meeting, 
79J,  804;  at  Bay  View,  883;  at  Central 
summer  school,  44\  45s;  at  Chau- 
tauqua. 238,  26»-2  8  • :  at  Colorado 
summer  school.  97";  at  Cook  county 
normal  school.  86  ;  at  Cornell  uni- 
versity     summer     school,     48';     at 
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Marthas  Vineyard  summer  insti- 
tute, 673,  683,  69";  at  National  sum- 
mer school  of  methods,  289-292:  at 
New  Hampshire  college  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts,  568;  at 
Oberlin  school  of  Christian  sociology, 
85s;  at  Oxford  summer  meeting, 
1059-6';  at  School  of  applied  ethics, 
742;  at  Silver  Lake  assembly,  3P;  at 
Southern  California  Chautauqua, 
97 6;  at  Southern  students  conference, 
847;  at  Summer  school  in  theology, 
856;  at  University  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  53*;  in  Wisconsin  county  sum- 
mer schools,  931.  See  also  Summer 
schools,  statistics;  Teachers. 
Italian,  at  School  for  the  study  of 
languages,  578;  at  Sauveur  summer 
school,  631;  at  Amherst  summer 
school  of  languages,  644. 

Japan,    summer  conference    in,   701, 

1132. 
Jena    summer    school    of    languages, 

1105-114. 

Kindergarten  methods,  at  Silver  Lake 
assembly,  313;  at  Pennsylvania 
Chautauqua,  782;  at  Cook  county 
normal  school,  866;  at  Chicago  kin- 
dergarten college,  879-8S-;  at  Des 
Moines  summer  school  of  methods, 
95s.  See  also  Summer  schools,  sta- 
tistics. 

King's  daughters,  at  Long  Beach  sum- 
mer parliament,  488. 

Knox  college  summer  school,  897. 

Knoxville  students  conference,  7-,  845- 
852. 

L.  A.  TJ.  K.  summer  school,  1065-8. 

Lake  Forest  university,  b9v-905. 

Lake  Geneva  students  conference,  7-, 
709,  9G6-926. 

Lake  Madison  summer  school,  96s. 

Lakeside  park,  summer  school  at,  7s. 

Languages,  advantages  of  natural 
method,  63-,  647;  school  for  the  study 
of,  577-582  ;  at  Amherst  summer 
school,  636-665;  at  Caen,  1115;  at 
Chautauqua,  237;  at  Colorado  sum- 
mer school,  973;  at  Harvard  summer 


school,  61s ;  at  Jena,  1106-117 ;  at 
Lake  Forest  university,  90s;  at  Long 
Island  Chautauqua,  497;  at  Louisi- 
ana Chautauqua,  844;  at  Massachu- 
setts institute  of  technology,  737;  at 
Marthas  Vineyard  summer  institute, 
681;  at  New  Hampshire  summer  in- 
stitute, 555;  at  Pennsylvania  Chau- 
tauqua, 779;  at  Round  Lake,  283;  at 
Sauveur  summer  school,  627-635;  at 
Silver  Lake  assembly,  313;  at  S  «uth 
Carolina  college,  837;  at  Southern 
California  Chautauqua,  91";  at  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  876;  at  University 
of  Michigan,  891;  at  University  of 
the  state  of  Missouri,  967:  at  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  832;  at  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  927;  at  Western 
Reserve  university,  854.  See  also 
Philology ;  Summer  schools,  sta- 
tistics. 

Latin,  at  Amherst  summer  school  of 
languages,  642;  at  Chautauqua,  23T, 
266;  at  Cornell  university  summer 
school,  467;  at  Long  Island  Chautau- 
qua, 497;  at  Louisiana  Chautauqua, 
843;  at  Owego  midsummer  school, 
405;  at  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua, 
778;  at  Sauveur  summer  school,  63'; 
at  School  for  the  study  of  languages, 
57 8;  at  South  Carolina  college,  to'; 
at  Summer  Latin  school  of  Drake 
university,  959-96'-;  at  University  of 
Illinois,  877;  at  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 891;  at  University  of  the  state 
of  Missouri,  967;  at  Western  Reserve 
university,  654.  See  also  Summer 
schools,  statistics. 

Law  course,  at  Cornell  summer  school, 
47 MS2;  at  Harvard  summer  school, 
613;  at  University  of  Virginia,  825- 
832. 

Leamington,  summer  assembly  at, 
1091. 

Library  economy,  at  New  York  state 
'  library  school,  541;  at  Amherst  sum- 

.  mer  school  of  language,  64*,  665;  at 
University  of  Wisconsin,  &2S;  at  L. 
A.  U.  K.  summer  school,  l06°-8. 
See  also  Summer  schools,  statistics. 
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Ling  system  at  Marthas  Vineyard  sum- 
mer institute,  674. 

Literature,  of  summer  schools,  8-. 

Literature  courses,  at  American  society 
university  extension  summer  meet- 
ing, 789-794;  at  Caen,  1116;  at  Chi- 
cago kindergarten  college,  88';  at 
Colorado  summer  school,  973;  at 
Louisiana  Chautauqua,  843;  at  Ox- 
ford summer  meeting,  1041;  at  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  921.  See  also 
English  literature;  German  litera- 
ture; Summer  schools,  statistics. 

Location,  selection,  38-4,  378-39\ 

Long  Beach,  Cal.,  summer  assembly 
at,  975. 

Long  Beach,  N.  Y.,  summer  parlia- 
ment, 488-496. 

Long  Island  Chautauqua,  497. 

Louisiana  Chautauqua,  84 \ 

Madison,  Wis. ,  catholic  summer  school 
at,  V,  431,  941. 

Manual  training,  at  Cook  county  nor. 
mal  school,  866;  at  University  of 
Illinois,  876. 

Marine  biological  laboratory  of  Woods 
Holl,  718-723. 

Marthas  Vineyard  summer  institute, 
69,  W-W. 

Massachusetts  institute  of  technology, 
summer  schools,  725-738. 

Materia  medica  at  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. 823. 

Mathematics,  at  American  society  uni- 
versity extension  summer  meeting, 
8c9-814;  at  Amherst  summer  school 
of  languages,  644;  at  Chautauqua, 
237,  268;  at  Chicago  kindergarten 
college,  88' ;  at  Clark  university  sum- 
mer school,  75,;;  at  Colorado  summer 
school,  973;  at  Cornell  university 
summer  school,  468;  at  Harvard 
summer  school,  614;  at  Lake  Forest 
university,  90J;  at  Long  Island 
Chautauqua,  497;  at  Louisiana 
Chautauqua,  844;  at  Massachusetts 
institute  of  technology,  73:;  at 
Marthas  Vineyard  summer  institute, 
682;    at  South  Carolina  college,  837; 

18 


at    University  of    Illinois,    87*;    at 
University    of    Michigan,     89';     at 
University  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
536;    at   University  of  the  state  of 
Missouri.  96:;  at  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, 83-;  at  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, 927;  at  Western  Reserve  univer- 
sity, 854.      See  also  Summer  schools, 
statistics. 
Medical  courses  at  Bowdoin  college, 
55s;  at  Harvard  summer  school,  61'; 
at  University  of  Virginia,  818-82'. 
Metallurgy,  summer  school  at  Massa- 
chusetts institute  of  technology,  721- 
733. 
Michigan,  see  University  of  Michigan. 
Microscopy,  at  Marthas  Vineyard  sum- 
mer institute,  681. 
Midsummer  school,  403 . 
Military    discipline,    at    Canandaigua 

science  camp,  35s. 
Mineralogy,  at  Cornell  university  sum- 
mer school,  46* ;  at  Amh?rst  summer 
school  of  languages,  644.    See   also 
Summer  schools,  statistics. 
Mining,  summer  school  at   Columbia 
college,    165-175;   summer  school  at 
Massachusetts  institute   of  technol- 
ogy, 72"-733. 
Minnesota,   see  University  of  Minne- 
sota^ 
Missouri,  see  University  of  the  state  of 

Missouri. 
Modern  language  holiday  courses,  1105- 

li9. 

Mount  Hermon,  summer  conference 
at,  703. 

Murray,  J.  C,  on  situation  of  Glen- 
more  school,  378-398. 

Museum  at  Round  Lake,  286. 

Music,  at  American  institute  of  nor- 
mal methods,  761;  at  American 
society  university  extension  summer 
meeting,  798;  at  Bardezag,  113!;  at 
Chautauqua,  275;  at  Chicago  kinder, 
garten  college,  88';  at  Colorado  sum- 
mer school,  97s;  at  Cook  county 
normal  school,  868;  at  Des  Moines 
summer  school  of  methods,  955;  at 
Edinburgh  summer   meeting,    1015; 
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at  Long  Island  Chautauqua,  498;  at 
Louisiana  Chautauqua,  844 ;  at 
Martha*  Vineyard  summer  institute, 
6S2;  at  New  Hampshire  summer  in- 
stitute, 555  ;  at  Pennsylvania  Chau- 
tauqua, 78';  at  Round  Lake,  283;  at 
Silver  Lake  assembly,  31s;  at  South- 
em  California  Chautauqua,  978 ;  at 
University  of  Michigan,  896.  See 
also  Voice  culture  ;  Summer  schools, 
statistics. 
Mythology,  at  Summer  Latin  school  of 
Drake  university,  96-. 

National  home  reading  union,  1091. 

National  summer  school  of  methods, 
69,  99-102,  123,  288-30;  union  with 
Round  Lake  summer  institute,  296; 
union  with  Glens  Falls  summer 
school,  297-30. 

Natural  history,  at  New  Hampshire 
summer  institute,  553;  at  New  Hamp- 
shire college  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  567. 

Natural  science  camp,  355-36. 

Nature  study  at  summer  vacation 
meeting,  502. 

Neff  college  of  oratory,  summer  ses- 
sion, 514. 

Neurology,  at  Clark  university  sum- 
mer school,  756. 

New  Hampshire  college  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  566-576. 

New  Hampshire  summer  institute,  554. 
New  London,  catholic  summer  school 

at,  73. 

New  York  state  library  school,  sum- 
mer session,  54- . 

North  Carolina,  see  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Northfield  summer  conference  for  col- 
lege students,  696-7l". 

Beach    summer    school, 


Elocution';  Summer  schools,  statis- 
tics. 

Oswego  midsummer  school,  403. 

Oxford  summer  meeting,  66,  102M52; 
aim,  103s-4'':  announcement  of 
courses,  1047-53;  school  of  theology, 
1063. 


school  of  Christian 


Oak    Island 

519-525. 
'Oberlin   summer 

sociology,  858. 
Oratory,  at  Marthas  Vineyard  summer 
institute,  67'-';  at  Neff  college  of  ora- 
tory, 514 ;   at   Round   Lake,  283  :   at 
Silver  Lake  assembly,  31s.    See  also 


Painting,  at  Amherst  summer  school 
of  languages,  6l4;  at  Marthas  Vine- 
yard summer  institute,  68'2;  at  Penn- 
sylvania Chautauqua,  779. 
Pathology,  at  University  of  Virginia, 

823. 
Pedagogy,  summer  schools  of,  63-7\ 
98-ll7,  121.  27'2;  at  American  institute 
of  normal  methods,  759;   at  Central 
summer  school,  449-45';   at  Chicago 
kindergarten    college,     879-881;     at 
Clark    uaiversity  summer     school, 
756 ;  at  Colorado  summer  school,  973; 
at  Connecticut  summer  school   for 
teachers,  764 ;  at  Cook  county  normal 
school,  864 ;   at  Des  Moines  summer 
school  of  methods,  955 ;  at  Glenmore 
school,    402;     at    Harvard    summer 
school,   613;    at    Marthas  Vineyard 
summer  institute,  679,  692 ;  at  New 
Hampshire  summer  institute,  55s;  at 
Oxford  summer  meeting,    1052;    at 
P^nnsylvani  i  Chautauqua,   78-;   at 
Silver  Lake  assembly,  3l3 ;  at  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  87*;  at  University 
of  Minnesota,  95a;   at  University  of 
the  city  of    New  York,  53;;  at  Uni- 
versity of    North  Carolina,  833 ;   at 
University    of    Wisconsin,    92:  ;    at 
Virginia  summer  school  of  methods, 
816;  at  Western  Reserve  university, 
854.  See  also  National  summer  school 
of    methods ;  Summer  schools,   sta- 
tistics. 
Penikese  summer  school,  56,  589-592. 
Penmanship,  at  American  institute  of 

normal  methods,  761. 
Pennsylvania  Chautauqua,  768-7>4. 
Pharmacy,      at      Bowdoin      college, 

55-. 
Philadelphia,  see  American  society  for 
extension  of  university  teaching. 
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Philology,  at  Upsala  summer  school, 
1119.  See  also  Summer  schools,  sta- 
tistics . 

Philosophy,  at  Chautauqua,  233,  271; 
at  Clark  university  summer  school, 
756;  at  Cornell  university  summer 
school,  468;  at  Colorado  summer 
school,  973;  at  Oxford  summer  meet- 
ing, 1052.  See  also  Summer  schools, 
statistics. 

Photography,  at  Long  Island  Chau- 
tauqua, 49s;  at  Western  secretarial 
institute,  924.  See  also  Summer 
schools,  statistics. 

Physical  culture,   at  American  insti- 
tute   of    normal    methods,    761;    at 
Amherst  summer  school  of  languages, 
645;  at  Canandaigua  science  camp, 
363;  at  Catholic  summer  school,  421; 
at  Central  summer  school,  45-;   at 
Chautauqua,  276;  at  Chicago  kinder- 
garten college,  881;  at  Colorado  sum- 
mer school,  973;  at  Cornell  university 
summer  school,  469;  at  Des  Moines 
summer  school  of  methods,  955;  at 
Harvard    summer    school,    619;    at 
Louisiana      Chautauqua,      844;     at 
Marthas  Vineyard  summer  institute, 
67*;    at  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua, 
78'2;  at  Silver  Lake  assembly,  313;  at 
Southern  California  Chautauqua,  97s; 
at    University    of   Illinois,    876;    at 
Western  Reserve  university,  854,  923. 
See  also  Athletics;    Summer  schools, 
statistics. 
Physical  geography,   at   Cornell    uni- 
versity summer  school,  469. 
Physics,  at  Amherst  summer  school  of 
languages,  644;  at    Bowdoin  college, 
55-;  at  Chautauqua,  237,  268;  at  Clark 
university  summer    school,   756;    at 
Cornell  university  summer  school, 
468;  at  Harvard  summer  school,  616; 
at    Lake   Forest  university,   903;  at 
Massachusetts      institute     of    tech- 
nology, 737;  at  Pennsylvania  Chau- 
tauqua, 78";  at  South  Carolina  col- 
lege, 83";  at  University  of  Michigan, 
89' ;  at  University  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  537;  at  University  of  the  state 


of  Missouri,  967;  at  Western  Reserve 
university,   854.      See  also  Summer 
schools,  statistics. 
Physiology,  at  Bardezag,  1131;  at  Clark 
university  summer  school,   756;    at 
Harvard     summer   school,   619;    at 
Rockford  college,   871;  at  Southern 
California  Chautauqua,  976:  at  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  876;  at  University 
of  Virginia,  823;  at  Western  Reserve 
university,  854;  at  Western  secreta- 
rial institute,  922. 
Plattsburg,     summer    school    at,    75, 

40M38. 
Plymouth,  summer  school  at,  739-754. 
Point  o'  Woods,  summer  school  at,  497. 
Political    economy    at  American    so- 
ciety university  extension  summer 
,  meeting,   805;  at  Colorado  summer 
school,  978;   at  Columbian  catholic 
summer  school,  947;  at  Oxford  sum- 
mer meeting,  105'-;  at  School  of  ap- 
plied   ethics,   741;  at  University    of 
Illinois,  876;  at  Western  Reserve  uni- 
versity, 854.    See  also  Civil  govern- 
ment; Sociology. 
Port  Leyden  summer  school,  48- . 
Presbyterian  summer  school,  78,  864. 
Present  day  topics,  314. 
Prohibition  Park,  509. 
Psychology,  at  American  society  uni- 
versity extension  summer  meeting, 
795;  at  Chicago  kindergarten  college, 
881;    at    Clark    university    summer 
school,    756;    at    Cornell    university 
summer  school,   46s;    at    Glenmore 
school,   401;    at  Greenacre  summer 
school,  563;    at  Long  Island   Chau- 
tauqua, 497;  at  Louisiana  Chautau- 
qua, 844;  at  South  Carolina  college, 
837;    at  University  of   Illinois,   876; 
at  University  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,   537;    at    University   of    Wis- 
consin,    927;     at    Upsala     summer 
school,    1119;    at    Western    Reserve 
university,   854.     See  also    Summer 
schools,  statistics. 

Regents  examinations,   at  Chautau- 
qua, 245;  at  Oak  Island  Beach,  523; 
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at  New  York  state  library  school, 
544. 

Religions,  congress,  at  Long  Beach 
summer  parliament,  493;  study  of,  at 
Greenacre  summer  school,  562;  his- 
tory of,  741 . 

Religious  conferences,  72,  698-717, 
84£-852,  906-926,  112\  113s. 

Rhetoric,  at  University  of  Michigan, 
.  891;  at  University  of  Wisconsin,  921. 

Rochester  business  university,  work  at 
Silver  Lake  assembly,  316. 

Rochester  school  of  modern  lan- 
guages, work  at  Silver  Lake  assem- 
bly, 315. 

Rockford  college  summer  school, 
868-873. 

Romance  languages,  at  Cornell  uni- 
versity summer  school,  468. 

Round  Lake  summer  institute,  282; 
union  with  National  summer  school 
of  methods,  296. 

Round  tables,  IS1,  44B,  842,  867,  95s,  965, 
979. 

Rutland,  school  for  the  study  of  lan- 
guages, 577-581. 

Sanskrit,  at  Cornell  university  sum- 
mer school,  467. 

Saratoga  summer  school,  union  with 
Round  Lake  summer  institute,  296. 

Sauveur  summer  school,  627-635.  See 
also  Amherst  summer  school  of  lan- 
guages. 

Scandinavia,  summer  conference  in, 
707. 

Scholarships,  at  Oxford  summer  meet- 
ing, 1057. 

School  for  the  study  of  languages,  57 7- 
582. 

School  journal,  extract  from,  142-157. 

School  of  applied  ethics,  739-754  ;  aux- 
iliary society,  749-753. 

School  of  expression  at  Chautauqua, 
27*. 

Science  courses,  at  Amherst  summer 
school  of  languages,  644 ;  at  Biologi- 
cal laboratory  of  Brooklyn  institute, 
348 ;  at  Bowdoin  college,  55' ;  at 
Catholic    summer    school,    427 ;    at 


Chautauqua,  238 ;  at  Chicago  kinder- 
garten college,  881 ;  at  Colorado  sum- 
mer school,  971  ;  at  Columbia  col- 
lege, 175-18'  ;  at  Cornell  university 
summer    school,    468 ;     at    Harvard 
summer  school,  616 ;  at  Lake  Forest 
university,  903 ;  at  Marine  biological 
laboratory  of  Woods  Holl,  718 ;    at 
Marthas  Vineyard  summer  institute, 
681  ;    at  Massachusetts    institute   of 
technology,  725-733 ;  at  Natural  sci- 
ence camp,  356 ;  at  New  Hampshire 
college  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts,  567-576 ;  at  New  Hamp- 
shire summer  institute,  555 ;  at  Ox- 
ford summer  meeting,  1053 ;  at  Penn- 
sylvania Chautauqua,  781  ;  at  Rock- 
ford  college,  864-872 ;  at  Silver  Lake 
assembly,   314 ;    at    South    Carolina 
college,  837 ;  at  Southern  California 
Chautauqua,  976 ;  at  University   of 
Illinois,  876 ;  at  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 891  ;   at  University  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  537 ;  at  University  of 
the  state  of  Missouri,  967 ;   at  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  832 ;  at  Univer- 
sity of    Wisconsin,    927.      See    also 
Summer  schools,  statistics. 
Sculpture,  at  Pennsylvania  Chautau- 
qua, 71 9. 
Shakspere,    course    at    University    of 

Michigan,  891. 
Sherburne  summer  school,  union  with 

Central  summer  school,  446. 
Shinnecock  Hills  summer   school    of 

art;  371. 
Silver  Lake  assembly,  311. 
Sloyd,   instruction  at    Marthas  Vine- 
yard summer  institute,  6h2. 
Socialism,  course  at  Glenmore  school, 

402. 

Sociology,  at  Bay  View,  883 ;  at  Chau- 
tauqua, 238,  269-27!  ;  at  Glenmore 
school,  402 ;  at  Greenacre  summer 
school,  564 ;  summer  school  at  Ober- 
lin,  858.  See  also  Political  economy; 
Summer  schools,  statistics. 
South  Carolina  college  summer  school, 

836. 
Southampton  summer  school  of  art,  371. 
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Southern  California  Chautauqua,  975. 

Southern  students  conference,  845-852. 

Spanish,  at  School  for  the  study  of 
languages,  578 ;  at  Sauveur  summer 
school,  631  ;  at  Amherst  summer 
school  of  languages,  644. 

Spirit  Lake  Chautauqua,  963. 

State  aid  to  summer  schools,  10G,  ll2, 
18M41. 

Statistics,  table,  1136-29. 

Stereopticon  exhibitions,  at  Chautau- 
qua, 6-. 

Students  conferences,  699-717,  846-852, 
906-926. 

Summer  Latin  school  of  Drake  uni- 
versity, 957-96-. 

Summer  school  in  theology,  855. 

Summer  school  of  philosophy,  see 
Glenmore  school  for  the  culture 
sciences. 

Summer  school  student,  658. 

Summer  schools,  development  of  idea, 
5-78,  91;  standards  raised,  143 ;  state 
aid  to,  106,  ll2,  137-14];  statistics, 
1135-29;  three  classes,  109-12;  weak- 
ness, 105;  C.  B.  Bliss  on,  142-157; 
paper  by  Sherman  Williams  on, 
79-142. 

Summer  vacation  meeting,  499-508. 

Sunday-school  assembly,  at  Long 
Beach  summer  parliament,  492;  at 
Round  Lake,  285. 

Surveying,  at  Columbia  college,  18'- 
207;  at  University  of  Wisconsin,  928. 
See  also  Summer  schools,  statistics. 

Sweden,  summer  school  in,  1118. 

Swimming,  at  Canandaigua  science 
camp,  365. 

Switzerland,  summer  religious  confer- 
ence in,  1125. 

Syracuse  university,  work  at  Silver 
Lake  assembly,  315. 

Taxidermy  at  Canandaigua  science 
camp,  35s. 

Teachers,    preparation    for    examina- 
tions, ll3;  value  of  summer  schools 
to,    122-142,    14'-157.      See   also   In- 
structors. 
'  Teachers  retreat,"  27*. 


Teaching  as  a  profession,  86,  13s,  154. 
See  also  Pedagogy. 

Temperance  convention,  at  Long 
Beach  summer  parliament,  49*. 

Tennessee,  see  University  of  Tennessee. 

Theology,  at  Bardezag  summer  school, 
1129;  at  Catholic  summer  school, 
427;  at  Cleveland,  73;  at  Oxford  sum- 
mer meeting,  1053;  at  Western  Re- 
serve university,  855;  summer  school 
in  Wales,  1094-105;  Oxford  summer 
school  of,  1063.  See  also  Summer 
schools,  statistics. 

Topography,  at  Massachusetts  insti- 
tute of  technology,  725. 

Tully  Lake,  summer  school  at,  44:. 

Turkey,  summer  school  in,  1129. 

Turkish  language,  instruction  at 
Bardezag,  1131. 

University  extension,  see  Extension. 
University  of  Geneva,  vacation  courses 

in  French,  1121. 
University  of  Illinois,  summer  session, 

875. 
University      of      Michigan,     summer 

school,  888-895. 
University     of     Minnesota,     summer 

school,  949-953. 
University  of  North  Carolina,  summer 

school,  8b3. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  see  Ameri- 
can    society    university     extension 

summer  meeting. 
University     of     Tennessee,     summer 

school  at,  847. 
University  of  the  city  of  New  York, 

summer  school,  526-541. 
University  of  the  state  of   Missouri, 

summer  courses,  966. 
University  of  Virginia,  summer  school 

of  medicine,  8P-825;  summer  course 

in  law,  825-832. 
University     of     Wisconsin,     summer 

school,  927. 
Upsala  summer  school,  1118. 

Vincent,  J:  H.,  founder  of  Chautau- 
qua summer  school,  58. 

Virginia  summer  school  of  methods, 
81s. 
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Virginia,  university  of,  see  University 

of  Virginia. 
Voice    culture,    at  Catholic   summer 

school,  42'. 

Wales,  proposed  summer  school  of 
theology,  1094-105. 

Warsaw,  Winona  presbyterian  assem- 
bly at,  78,  861. 

West  Now  Brighton,  summer  meetings 
at,  509. 

Western  Reserve  university,  summer 
session,  853.    . 

Western  secretarial  institute,  906-926. 

White,  Dr  E.  E.,  paper  on  summer 
schools,  82. 

Williams,  Sherman,  extracts  from 
paper  on  summer  schools,  79-142. 

Winona  presbyterian  assembly,  sum- 
mer school,  V,  861. 

Winter  school,  at  De  Funiak  Springs, 
839-842. 

Wisconsin  county  summer  schools, 
929-938. 

Wisconsin,  University  of,  see  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  summer  school. 


W.  C.  T.  U.  school  of  methods,  at 
Central  summer  school,  445,  452;  at 
Lake  Madison,  969. 

Women,  admission  at  Cornell  summer 
school,  472 ;  at  Harvard  summer 
school,  621;  at  Oxford  summer  meet- 
ing, 103s,  1058. 

Woods  Holl,  marine  biological  labora- 
tory, 71s-723. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  students  conferences,  7C2, 
709,  90",  916.  See  also  Summer 
schools,  statistics. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  summer  school,  918. 

Zoology,  at  Biological  laboratory  of 
Brooklyn  institute,  348 ;  at  Lake 
Forest  university,  903;  at  Marine  bi- 
ological laboratory  of  Woods  Holl, 
719 ;  at  New  Hampshire  college  of 
agriculture  and  mechanic  arts,  56s- 
573;  at  Pennsylvania  Chautauqua, 
782 ;  at  Southern  California  Chautau- 
qua, 977;  at  University  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  53T.  See  also  Summer 
schools,  statistics. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Object.  The  object  of  the  University  as  defined  by  law  is  to  encourage  and 
promote  education  in  advance  of  the  common  elementary  branches.  Its  field 
includes  not  only  the  work  of  academies,  colleges,  universities,  professional  and 
technical  schools  but  also  educational  work  connected  with  libraries,  museums, 
university  extension  courses  and  similar  agencies. 

The  University  is  a  supervisory  and  administrative,  not  a  teaching  institution. 
It  is  a  state  department  and  at  the  same  time  a  federation  of  more  than  500  insti- 
tutions of  higher  and  secondary  education. 

Government.  The  University  is  governed  and  all  its  corporate  powers  exer- 
cised by  19  elective  regents  and  by  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary 
of  state  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction  who  are  ex  officio  regents. 
Regents  are  elected  in  the  same  manner  as  United  States  senators;  they  are 
unsalaried  and  are  the  only  public  officers  in  New  York  chosen  for  life. 

The  elective  officers  are  a  chancellor  and  a  vice-chancellor  who  serve  without 
salary,  and  a  secretary. 

The  secretary,  under  official  bonds  for  $10,000,  is  responsible  for  the  safe  keep- 
ing and  proper  use  of  the  University  seal  and  of  the  books,  records  and  other 
property  in  charge  of  the  regents,  and  for  the  proper  administration  and  disci- 
pline of  its  various  offices  and  departments. 

Powers  and  duties.  Beside  many  other  important  powers  and  duties,  the 
regents  have  power  to  incorporate,  and  to  alter  or  revoke  the  charters  of  univerr 
si  ties,  colleges,  academies,  libraries,  museums,  or  other  educational  institutions; 
to  distribute  to  them  funds  granted  by  the  state  for  their  use;  to  inspect  their 
workings  and  require  annual  reports  under  oath  of  their  presiding  officers;  to 
establish  examinations  as  to  attainments  in  learning  and  confer  on  successful  candi- 
dates suitable  certificates,  diplomas  and  degrees,  and  to  confer  honorarj"  degrees. 

They  apportion  annually  an  academic  fund  of  $106,000,  part  for  buying  books 
and  apparatus  for  academies  and  high  schools  raising  an  equal  amount  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  the  remainder  on  the  basis  of  attendance  and  the  results  of 
instruction  as  shown  by  satisfactory  completion  of  prescribed  courses  for  which 
the  regents  examinations  afford  the  official  test.  They  also  expend  annually 
$25,000  for  the  benefit  of  free  public  libraries. 

Regents  meetings.  Regular  quarterly  meetings  are  held  on  the  fourth 
Thursdays  of  November,  February  and  May.  Special  meetings  are  held  when- 
ever business  requires. 

Convocation.  The  University  convocation  of  the  regents  and  the  officers  of 
institutions  in  the  University,  for  consideration^  subjects  of  mutual  interest,  haa 
been  held  annually  since  1863  in  the  senate  chamber  in  Albany  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday, Thursday  and  Friday  after  July  4. 

'  Though  primarily  a  New  York  meeting,  nearly  all  questions  discussed  are  of 
equal  interest  outside  the  state.  Its  reputation  as  the  most  important  higher  edu- 
cational meeting  of  the  country  has  in  the  past  few  years  drawn  to  it  many  emi- 
nent educators  not  residents  of  New  York,  who  are  most  cordially  welcomed  and 
share  fully  in  all  discussions.  It  elects  each  year  a  council  of  five  to  represent  it 
in  intervals  between  meetings.  Its  proceedings  issued  annually  are  of  great 
value  in  all  educational  libraries. 
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Departments 

1  Administrative  (Regents  office)  —  including  incorporation,  supervision, 
inspection,  reports,,  legislation,  finances  and  all  other  work  not  assigned  to 
another  department. 

Duplicate  division.  This  is  a  state  clearing  house,  to  which  any  institution 
in  the  University  may  send  books  or  apparatus  which  it  no  longer  requires, 
and  select  from  it  in  return  an  equal  value  suited  to  its  locality  and  needs. 

2  Examination— including  preacademic,  law  student,  medical  student, 
academic,  higher,  law,  medical,  library,  extension  and  any  other  examinations 
conducted  by  the  regents,  and  also  credentials  or  degrees  conferred  on  exami- 
nation. 

The  examinations  are  conducted  as  the  best  lever  for  securing  better  work 
from  teachers  and  more  systematic  and  continuous  study  from  students,  and 
as  the  best  means  of  detecting  and  eliminating  inefficient  teachers  or  methods. 
They  cover  130  subjects  and  require  nearly  1,000,000  question  papers  annually, 
and  are  held  the  week  ending  the  last  Friday  in  January  and  March  and  the 
third  Friday  in  June,  in  the  502  academies  and  high  schools  in  the  University 
and  also  at  various  central  points  where  there  are  10  or  more  candidates. 

8  Extension  —  including  summer,  vacation,  evening  and  correspondence 
schools  and  other  forms  of  extension  teaching,  lecture  courses,  study  clubs, 
reading  circles  and  other  agencies  for  the  promotion  and  wider  extension  of 
opportunities  and  facilities  for  education,  specially  for  those  unable  to  attend 
the  usual  teaching  institutions. 

Public  libraries  division.  To  promote  the  general  library  interests  of  the 
state,  which  through  it  expends  $25,000  a  year  for  the  benefit  of  free  public 
libraries.  Under  its  charge  are  the  traveling  libraries  for  lending  to  local 
libraries  or  to  communities  not  yet  having  permanent  libraries. 

The  most  important  factor  of  the  extension  movement  is  provision  of  the 
best  reading  for  all  citizens  by  means  of  traveling,  home  and  capitol  libraries 
and  annotated  lists  through  the  public  libraries  division. 

4  State  library  —  including  state  law,  medical,  and  education  libraries, 
library  school,  bibliographic  publications,  lending  books  to  students  and  similar 
library  interests. 

Library  school.  The  law  authorizes  the  state  library  to  give  to  any  librarian, 
assistant,  or  other  person  interested  in  any  library  in  the  state,  instruction  and 
assistance  in  organizing  and  administering  libraries.  Students  receive  from 
the  state  library  staff,  in  return  for  services  rendered  to  the  library  during 
their  two  years'  course,  careful  training  in  cataloging,  classification  and  all 
other  duties  of  professional  librarianship. 

5  State  museum — including  all  scientific  specimens  and  collections,  works 
of  art,  objects  of  historic  interest  and  similar  property  appropriate  to  a  general 
museum,  if  owned  by  the  state  and  not  placed  in  other  custody  by  a  specific 
law ;  also  the  research  department  carried  on  by  the  state  geologist  and 
paleontologist,  botanist  and  entomologist,  and  all  similar  scientific  interests  of 
the  University. 


